



V STRANGER TO MYSELF 

This is the story of a m’^rder^ — a murder the American 
police and public thought pe;culiarly brutal and sordid. 
It is also the story of what happens when the United 
States police want a confession and of how a murder, 
case is conducted. It^s not a book for readers who choose 
to ignore the fact that squalor, meanness and brutality 
exist in the wjrld. But it is a story about real people — 
decent people and rotten people. . 

Paul Weiler was a successful writer of true detective 
stories. He was good at his job and he had friends at police 
headquarters who gave him more than enough material 
for the stories he wrc^e. Then a ghoul of an editor sent 
him to interview a woAan who belonged to the world 
about which he wrote. Caught by her questionable 
attractions, Paul /ound it was possible for a while to live 
a doubW life. It was possible to live with Ginnie, his wife 
whom he loved, and to visit Mrs. Crisponi — whose Hus- 
band had gone to the electric chair. Paul grew to hate 
himself for this deception. But then something happened 
which threatened to end his life with Ginnie and to take 
him away from his job and his friends — there was only 
one way out. 

This astonishing story moves to its conclusion with the 
inevitable logic of a Greek tragedy. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


M y mouth had a ftry velvety taste and tflere was’ an acfhe 
in the muscles of my back, as if I had twisted and writhed 
throughout *the night. I knew that my sleep had been 
filled with many <4fsturbing dreams, but the only one I^ould recall 
, in any form was Ginny in my car, suddenly crying and flinging 
open the door and running toward her house and jntb the arms of 
someone who did not look like her mother but who I sensed actu- 
ally was. That^ream even in the haze of those waking moments 
did not puzzle me at all. 

I pulled away the cove^and T^ent to the Window. The thin 
jagged border of sky above the buildings across from njy hotel was 
grey and dismal ; it had rained earlier and the street six floors be- 
low was still w^. and shiny. Street noises drifted up ; even shutting 
^ the window did not clip them off entirely. Automobilestfhuttled 
’ back .and forth, people scprried Id work. It was almost nine 
o’clock. There was no mistaking the fabric of a Monday morning. 

A shower refreshed me physically but not mentdlly, for I was 
thinking of Ginny and if she would call with good news. She had 
promised to get in touclf with me early : if anything ha^ happened, 
that is. I dressed slowly, giving the phone plenty of opportunity to 
ring. 

Later, downstairs in the lobby, Mr. Hanson behind the desk 
smiled efiiciently and handed me a letter that was in my slot. It 
was from Squadcar Detective Stories Magazine. I tore it open, won- 
dering what Davenport wanted, and found that it held a sealed 
letter addressed to^e : to Bob Simons, but still me. Bob Simons 
was one of my pen names. First I read Davenport’s note, which 
was clipped to the inner envelope. 


Dear Paul, 

Enclosed is a letter from your public. 

I read your Stavinski safe-cracking yarn and thimk it’s top- 

drawer stuff. What’s the story on art? Incidentally, anything 

new on the Peterson case? o- i 

Sincerely, 

Howard 
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I put the note in my pocket and opened the other letter, \ hich 
was postmarked Peoria, Illinois. It was written in pencil on lined 
pdper, in an almost illegible scrawl.: 

Dear Mr. Simons, fc ^ 

,I read your story “Body, Body — Who’s Go<^ the Body?” in 
the last issue ol' the Squadcar Magazin^T and likefl it very much. 
You are among my favourites especially because your detectives 
are always so polite, which I like. 

The reason I am writing this is to ask could 'you tell me how to 
oe a private investigator. I think I have the stuffbut don’t know 
how to begin. Would appreciate a answer. 

Yrs., 

A. H. Hembill 

P.S. Thanking you in advance. , ' 

My public, I shook my head, crumpled the letter into a wad and 
tossed it into the sand-filled urn next to the desk. “Remember 
this,” Davenport always used to say, “remember that you’re 
writing lor the twelve-year-oW mind. Everything must be clear, 
every point rounded out. Never use a four-syllable word when you 
can use one with two.” Sometimes I forgot. 

I bought a newspaper and went into the coffee shop. The Peter- 
son murder was featured on the front page. I read it while I had 
breakfast : oiange juice and black colfee. This business with Ginny 
was unnerving me. 

Afterwards I stopped at the desk again. “Any calls for me?” 
Mr. Hanson shook his head. 

Back in my room I clipped out the Peterson story and put it on 
the bed. Then lighting my pipe I took from my desk the short 
fiction piece I’d been working on the day before ; but even reading 
it was an effort and I put it away. I tilted the chair back. Had I 
been crazy that night? 

Ginny and I on the sofa, her parents asleep upstairs. . . . 

At first she had begged me not to and then she put her arms 
around me tightly and kissed me hard. And just as quickly was it 
over ; and i,n that moment I had realised that it was not the way I 
had wanted it with her, not the beautiful and the perfect way ; and 
all at once she was crying and the only thing I could think to do 
was put my hand over her mouth so that her parents would not 
hear. . . . 
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* Tile legs of tfte chair dropped forward and I stood up, agitated. 
Why’ had I let myself go like that? Actually, even though Ginny 
a-nd I had been seeing each other steadily for almost three months, 

I felt that we kpew little about one another. She saw me as a* 
^ writer and s^airly successful one|it that ; which meant she did not 
know me at all. As for her, I knew her only^as an extremely pretty 
girl with a relatively nevtdegree in sociology and a brand new job 
with the Department of Public Assistance ; a girl with many ideals 
and much enthusiasm. Yet there was something in her eyes, a 
solemnity even wdien she laughed, that made me realjpe she was as 
much a stranger to me as I was to her’.. I walked to the windowf It 
was starting to rain again, gently, almost’ a mist. I felt like a mon- 
ster and wondered if that sad little affair of •a moment had 
destroyed everything. Fervently I hoped against it, for what I did 
know of Gkii^ I loved, and the mystery of what lay beneath 
intrigued me. I wondere^W:hougl^ if I would ^ver find out, now. 
Had I lost my chance? I pressed ijfiy forehead against the damp 
chill window. Yet . . Jiad it been all my fault? All of it? She could 
have stopped me ; certainly if she had really wanted to she could 
have stopped &ie. 

The phone was ringing. ^ 

I picked it up quickly, fcy heart leaping. The operator said, 
“Mr. Paul Weiler, please. Ne'^ York calling.” . 

Disappointment surged through me. I said, “On the phone,” 
and instinctively reached for a pencil. 

“One moment, please,” the operator was saying, i could hear 
a faint, “Go ahead.” 

“ Paul? ” Davenport’s voice sounded cheerful for so early in the 
morninifL 

“Hello, Howard, how are you?” Davenport always insisted 
that I call him by his first name ; yet, despite our close friendship, 

I still felt a little strange when I did. It was as though I were being 
too familiar with Ay own father. 

“No complaints, Paul, no complaints at all. Say, I see where 
the Peterson case has broken wide opon. How’s it look to 
you?” 

“To tell you the truth I don’t know. The paper doesn’t give too 
many details how the cops got on to this Crisponi. It jijist says they 
picked him up and he went for it.” 

“ Look into it and let me know as soon as you can, will you? The 
murder was a lulu and it got a good play in all the papers here. 
Every book’ll be hot after it and I’d like to beat the field if I can. 

A* 
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V, 

The angle about a dog digging up the body is something i'ut of 
this world. In fact I’ve been playing around with a title. Wko^s 
'That Barking on My Grave? Wha| dof/oU think?” 

' “Terrific.” I was forcing. I made a few doodjlings on the back 
of an envelope. I* ^ ^ 

“Well, we’ll see. Lpok, this issue closes on the twelfth. That 
gives you about fa week. So let me kno^/ as soon as possible if I 
can expect the copy. If the facts don’t stack up, I’ll want to sched- 
ule something else. There’s a case out in Missouri I can use. A 
girl was raped and murdered or the other wa^- around, I don’t 
know. Anyway, the killer beat her up and strangled her with her 
own garter belt. It’s a dandy, but I’ve got two girl killings in the 
issue already arftl I’d rather iiave yours for balance.” 

“I’ll get on it right away.” 

“Good. Look, did you get my letter?” 

“ Yes, just beforp.” 

“You think there’s any art on Stavinski?” 

“Should 'be enough for a good spread. \ understand there’s a 
couple of shots of busted safes, the tools and a standup picture of 
the mob. By the way, I’m going to send you a shot of McHugh. 
That’s the cop who gave me^the story. I’d appreciate it if you’d • 
use it. You left out his picture the list time and he was a little 
sore and I promised I’d make it up to him.” 

“Check.” Then I heard him spell out the name McHugh to 
himself, as if he were making a memorandum of it. He said, 
“When yoif send me the art, don’t forget to include an affidavit 
on the prison sentences. We’ll need that, of course. Oh, and one 
more thing. What name do you want to use on Stavinski? I’ll 
probably have two by you in the same issue and I’d lil.e to use 
different by-lines.” 

I selected one of my pen names at random. “Bert Waters’ll 
do.” I never used my own name for I didn’t want to build my 
reputation on these stories. * 

“Right. Let me hear from you soon on Peterson, won’t 
you?” » 

“The minute I find out.” 

Hanging up, I knocked the ashes from my pipe and filled it up 
immediately. Everything was going wrong. First Ginny and now 
this. I wanted to finish the short story I had been writing but 
knew that I could not delay Davenport. He was my bread and 
butter ; he had to come first. I had no objection to the money I 
was making from him, no objection to writing these true detective 
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stories once in a while and at my leisure ; but why was it so often 
when I wanted to do some fiction, a call or letter or telegram 
would come just in time tb cliver\ me? 

It was almost two years now that I had been in this city, -cover- • 
. ing crime htre and throughout t|ie state on a free-lance basis for 
Davenport. Before that, liv^g with my parents in New York, I 
had worked in the promotion department of Elliott Publications, 
a pulp house that put out a string of movie fan, comic and 
detective titles, inclitding Squadcar. My writing background up 
to then had bee;#journalism at New York University, where I 
had edited a literary magazine, public relations work in tfie army, 
and some poetry and fiction pieces in esoteric quarterlies that 
paid off in “prestige” and, more tcfngibly, in frfte copies. While 
working for Elliott, I had become friendly with Davenport, who 
had Squadcar about twenty years earlier, and he had 

taken a warm interest in «ie. Most of his regular contributors 
could never have published a line m any other kind of magazine, 
and soirfetimes their <#tories were so bad, bad even Ibr Squadcar, 
that Davenport would farm them out to me for rewriting.. 

I spent close on three years with the pulp house, meanwhile 
keeping up my outside waiting, cjpcasionally publishiiig fiction 
and never forgetting that some day I was going to quit my job 
and be a full-time author. And then one day Davejiport told me 
that he had fired his writer in this city for the misdeed of doing 
the same case for five -different fact books, and I leaped at the 
opportunity it offered : free-lancing for Davenport 4 would be 
able to support myself while I wrote the stories and novels that 
were within me. And yet it was not proving that simple. Time, 
time was passing and I had accomplished so very little. In the 
past couple of years just about all I had done was ^row that 
much older. I would be thirty in a matter of months, an age I had 
once thought would see me close to my goal ; sometimes, especi- 
ally at night, it frightened me. 

Dully now I picked up the Peterson murder story I had cut out 
and put on the bed. My impulse was to tear k into many pieces but 
I managed to read it through again ; and somehow I grew calmer. 
Two, three days and I would be finished with it; then I would be 
free to write what I pleased. 

Two, three days. 

I forgot, as I always managed to forget, that the stories that had 
gone before had also been a matter of two, three days. 

Pulling the Peterson case envelope from my files, I dumped 
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the Other clippings I had collected on the desk. There wcri four 
altogether. The case had not had time to bloom, for Peterson’s 
body had been found three da^^ agp5) ^nd his murderer had con- 
• fessed. about forty-eight hours after that. I had|.my doubts as to 
the story it would make. 

The case had started off sensationally enough. A man had been 
walking. his dogfin a wooded section oC the city when the dog, 
who had run off ahead of him, began barking furiously. Hurrying 
toward him’, the man found his hound scratching at a mound of 
earth; then to the man’s horror a leg slowly appeared. After the 
b«dy was disinterred by the police, it was identified as that of 
James Peterson, a thirty-nine-year-old insurance agent, who left 
behind a widow and two small daughters. His widow and friends 
claimed that he hadn’t an enemy in the world, yet someone had 
bludgeoned him and shot him twice in the ch At. ’Because his 
wallet was missing, the motiv/^ seenv^d definitely to have been 
robbery. , 

The clipping dated after the one deta^ing the murder said 
simply that the police were working on definite evidence and that 
they hoped to crack the case soon; the one following that an- 
nounced the arrest of Peter Crisponi, ,a forty-two-year-old former 
carnival worker and the story I just (Jut out that morning nierely 
said that Crisponi had confessed tb the crime and was being held 
without bail for the coroner. 

I had my doubts about it as a story foi; Davenport mainly be- 
cause the <Fise had been solved too soon. It sounded open and 
shut, as if Crisponi had been arrested on a tip, which would just 
about kill it as a story for Sqmdear. Davenport insisted on his 
stories being multi-faceted, with false suspects and misleading 
clues, andn unless my hunch was wrong this was nothing as far as 
detective work went. 

But maybe not. I dialled Police Headquarters and asked for 
Homicide. Lieutenant Thompson answered! I recognised his 
voice immediately. He was in charge of Homicide, and for reasons 
of my own I didn’t want to talk to him or let him know I was 
calling. Muffling my voice, I asked for Detective Ferguson. 

“He won’t be in for a week,” the answer came. “He’s on vaca- 
tion. Can ^nyone else help you?” 

“No, this is a personal call.” I hung up quickly, wondering 
what to do. Ferguson was my chief contact on the Homicide 
Squad. He always gave me what I wanted in exchange for a cou- 
ple bottles of whisky or cash or a hat certificate or something 
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like mat, but preferably cash. It was the policy of the Department 
never to give out a story until a case had been disposed of in 
court; but Ferguson was my^eans of getting around'that. What 
the devil could I»do now? Almost none of the magazines waited ‘ 
. • for a final disposition of an impirtant case before publishing it, 
their biggest coi^cern being Jo come out with it first. And I kjiew 
what would happen if I Waited a week until Ferguson returned. I 
would not be able to make the deadline for this issue, and every 
other book would carty the story ahead of us. Most of the boys did 
not care about s^h fine details as talking to the policy before 
writing a story. They would get a few newspaper clippings a/id 
build up a yarn without regard for facts; but my- relationship 
with Davenport was on a dilTerent^level from that. Not that I 
couldn’t get away with a phoney story, but I didn’t want to. 
Davenpoi t tvahted true stpries, direct from police sources, which 
he insisted proudly was why Squdklcar was among the leaders in 
the field. His claim was that he would rather not run a story at all 
than ha<^e it based 'in fiction. Davenport trusted me and my 
stories and I \^5^ntcd it to remain that way — as much for my own 
sake as his : it was too easy to lose your integrity in this J;)usiness, 
and^I clutched mine tenacyusly. t 

But that was not helping me now. Should I simply forget about 
the story? I didn’t want to do it in the first place end yet I was 
afraid to let it drop. Despite everything, I needed Davenport and 
I knew that even though he liked me, he would not hesitate cut- 
ting me off if he thought I was careless or negligent’ With him 
the magazine came first ; sentiment followed. 

Well, maybe I would call Davenport later and see what he sug- 
gested, although he didn’t like excuses either. Then I remembered 
that I had to get pictures from Detective McHu^ on the 
Stavinski story. I opened my wallet and took out two tens and a 
five and put them^in an envelope and sealed it. On the face of 
the envelope I wrote “Det. M. McHugh”. As I was putting on 
my trench coat, the phone rang. 

“Paul?” 

“Ginny, darling, how are you?” 

“ I’m fine, Paul. That’s what I called for. It . . .” her voice grew 
soft, embarrassed — “it happened.” 

I closed my eyes in relief. “Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure, silly.” 

“Oh, honey. I’m so glad. When?” 

“About fifteen minutes ago. I called you as soon as I could.” 
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“Oh, darling, I told you not to worry. Didn’t I tell you not to 
worry?” 

' ■ “ I couldn’t help it. I’m such^a blby.” 

“Don’t,” I laughed, “ever use that word.” 

“ Paul, please. Don’t joke wi(h me.” , 

“I’m sorry, honey., It’s just that I^ so happy^” 

.“\Vill- 1 see ydu tonight? ” 

“Of course.” 

“What time?” 

“Abgut ?ight, okay?” 

‘There was a pause. “Did you miss me this week-end, Paul?” 

“More than you know,” I said. 

“Do you me&n it?” “ 

“Of course I mean it. You know I mean it.” 

“Paul, I’m sorry. I’m sorry for worrying you. luf'it was three 
weeks and that npver happened to me before.” 

“Look, honey, no more. ItJs all over. . . , Look, I’ll sec you to- 
night.” ' ^ ’ 

“Is that all you’re going to say?” She sounded disappointed. 

“I don’t understand ” 

Hesitantly, “Paul, say sony^thing pice.” 

I gripped the phone tightly and brought it closer. “I love you, 
honey.” It was the first time I hW ever said that to her and I 
wasn’t sure if I had meant to say it then. It had just come out of 
me, and suddenly it seemed right. 

“Paul, dlirling.” Her voice became a whisper. Undoubtedly 
there were people nearby. “I love you too. I love you so much, 
my darling.” 

“Tonight then.” 

“Toni^iit.” 

She kissed me and lowered the receiver so gently that for a 
short time I did not realise she was gone. 



CHAPTER TWO 


D etective HEADQIJARTERS was on the second floor 
of the courtlBouse, at the end of a long, highly polished 
corridor. railing divided the main room. This. was the 
Complaint Room ; several detectives and clerks were busy at their 
desks. Once in a while the police radio attached to- the far wall 
would blare out something unintelligible to me.*No one seemed 
to pay any attention to it. 

I went thtoifgh a side dpor and down a hall lined with offices. 
The third office had a sigmsAFE s^uad attached to the grey stip- 
pled wall. Its frosted glass door was open. Instinctively I felt for 
the envelope in my pocket. Then I took a step inside. Almost 
with the same,movement I drew my foot back, just as if I had 
stepped on something hot. ^ 

N^Hugh and two other detectives were questioning a prisoner, 
a Negro of about twenty-five, who was sitting on a chair next to 
the room’s only desk. His skin was extremely black, his hair 
mussed and standing up in front like corkscrews. He had a dull 
squat appearance and -his eyes looked half asleep. There was a 
touch of sweat about him. A detective was sitting aT the desk ; 
another was standing with McHugh against the wall, facing the 
prisoner. There was something frightening about the entire scene 
which, \^th my entrance, had become frozen like an action cap- 
tured on film. • 

And then McHugh smiled and waved. “G’mon in, junior.” He 
was a short, slightly bow-legged man whose face beneath a mop 
of red, greying hair always was flushed. Whenever I saw him, he 
had a wad of chewing gum rolling in one cheek. He was in shirt 
sleeves and his arms were thick and freckled. He wore his pants 
loW, the belt appearing to hold up his stomach. A huge revolver 
was thrust into his back pocket. 

McHugh motioned for me to close the door behindpme. I did 
and stood against it, to the prisoner’s right. The detective 
behind the desk winked at me; his name was Eagen. The 
one leaning against the wall nodded, thought I didn’t know 
him. 
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Detective McHugh said to the prisoner, “You know who this 
man is, boy? ’* 

The prisoner blinked at me aCid Ifioted away. 

* “He’s from the McHugh went on. “You heard of the 

haven’t you, boy?” f # 

“t^ossuh.” • • ^ ^ 

“You never hcferd of the F.B.I.?” McHugh demanded, lapsing 
into dialect. “The Federal Bureau of Investigimitation?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Then wiiat’s the idea lyin’ to me?” Mcl^agh leaned over, 
pretending anger. Eagcn smiled at me ; I felt uneasy but found 
myself smiling back. 

The prisoner’s head seemeti to be sinking into his shoulders. 

“This man’s from the government,” McHugh said, “so you 
better start tellin’ the truth. He came over here all the way from 
Washington. Washington, D.€!. Yoirre startin’ up with the 
government now, boy, and ^that’s ba-a-a-d. The government 
don’t mess around.” t 

The prisoner turned to me again, his yellowish fyes somewhat 
questioning. I felt a little sorry for him and yet as our eyes met I 
hardened my face, playing th/^ role despite myself and somekow 
not disliking it. 

“The government,” said McHugh, “you know what they do, 
don’t you? They got a special place down Georgia for guys 
like you.” McHugh was doing this for my sake, I knew, and the 
other detedSves would look at me occasionally to see if I was en- 
joying it. “They got a place right in the middle of the swamps, 
with mosquitoes this big, and hound dogs that like dark meat, 
and guys with slouch hats and long rifles and, man, I’lTn tellin’ 
you they don’t miss when they take a shot at you. They get prizes 
for each guy they shoot up. . . . You wouldn’t like that now, 
would you?” 

“Nossuh.” 

“Okay now,” McHugh said, “I’m gonna give you another 
chance. You don’t teil me the truth I’m lettin’ this F.B.I. man 
take you. And, man, this F.B.I. man is mean.” He shot me a 
look, sucked in his cheeks and tried not to smile. “Okay,” he 
said, “whore’d you get the forty-two bucks?” 

The prisoner’s head swayed. “Some fellow he give it to me.” 

“Oj; gevalt^^ McHugh moaned. To the others, “We gotta hear 
his story again?” Back to the prisoner, “You so full of crap, 
man, it comes up to here.” McHugh touched his ears. “Don’t 
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you-all want to go to heaven? What you-all gonna say, man, 
when Saint Pete stops you at them gates and asks ‘Lonny, 
'Lonny, why didn’t you-a8 tell those nice policenien the truth 
when they ask«i you where you-all got the money? Why didn’f 
you ’fess and tell ’em youibroke into your boss’s store one 
night and kicked the dayjjghts out of his safe? But no, ng, you 
had to lie and now I tan’t let you-all into tliese pearly gates.’ 
What’re you gonna say to him then?” 

The man in the •chair blinked thickly. Eagen swung his feet 
off the desk and^tood up. He tilted his hat back front hi^orehead. 
He seemed a trifle bored but there was an unpleasantness in his 
eyes. The atmosphere was changing ; you could feel it. The sar- 
castic good humour of a moment t)efore was fading. These men 
were tiring of the sport. The prisoner sensed it. 

“Why dori’t you tell us the truth?” Eagen said. He’d come 
around to the back of the prisoner’s chair. : 

“I tol’ you ” the prisoner started to say. 

“What did you Sell us?” McHugh asked. He was standing 
over the man, tapping a fist into his palm. “What’d you tell us, 
you son of a bitch? What’d you tell us, you no goojl son of a 
b’>ch bastard?” His voice kept rising. “What’d you tell us, 
huh? A story I’m gonna shove right in your goddam throat any 
second, you hear? You hear me now? Now n© more of your 
goddam lies, hear, you hear?” He was bellowing out each word. 
I had never seen a person so infuriated. My heart was pounding. 
Tell the truth! For God's sake tell them what they iFhnt to know! 
McHugh ran a wrist across his lips. He said tightly, “I’m 
waitin’.” 

Sv/eAt glistened on the neck of the man in the chair. I felt 
an agonising wrench of pity for him. Suddenly hi§ head shot 
forward as Eagen hit liim across the neck with his palm. The 
man winced, then managed to sit back again. He glowered at the 
floor and remained mute. McHugh motioned for me to follow 
him outside. 

McHugh had been almost a raving maniac in the office, but 
here in the corridor it was as though nothing had happened. He 
appeared completely relaxed. He took my hand and shook it. 

“You wanted to see me, junior?” 

My insides were still churning but I managed to say, “Yes, on 
that Stavinski case. I wanted to tell you it sold.” 

“No kidding!” He was pleased. “Good boy.” 

“I . . . know you’re busy now but . • . could I see you later? 
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Fve . . . got a little something for you and Fd also like to piclrup 
the art on Stavinski.” 

“Sure thing.” Once again he \^^as tHe quiet, obliging man who • 
always gave me stories. “I shouldn’t be no more than fifteen, 
twenty minutes. Gan you hang ailDund?” 

“I guess.” 

“Shouldn’t tak® us too much longer ^ith that character. I 
think we’ve got him loosened up. See how vou can’t be nice to 
a guy?” 

I forced a 

The door closed behind him. My gaze remained for a hypnotic 
moment upon the frosted glass. I couldn’t help feeling sorry 
for that man in there and sedng him get slapped had angered 
me. But perhaps, I rationalised, they would not be brutal to 
him. They were only out to scare him, ^ that was ail. They had 
psychological means of makings a m»:i talk, and suddenly I 
wondered about the possibilitios of an article dealing with con- 
fessions, an article with plenty of anecdot/!s to illustrate the 
various means of drawing out confessions. A shadow moved 
across the^ glass. A chill spiralled through me. Yet whatever 
happened, hadn’t he brought p. upon himself? Wasn’t it all Iric 
own fault? He was obviously lying and being stubborn. The chill 
was replaced by a flood of security : it was a good feeling being on 
this side of that door. But would they beat him? . . . Hell, what 
was wrong with me? If I wanted to feel sorry for anyone why 
pour it out^n a crook? There were too many innocents who 
deserved pity, people in hospitals, orphans, the destitute: they 
were free of guilt while this man had done wrong and deserved 
no sympathy. I walked away. 

Homicide" was two offices down the corridor. The door was 
open and as I passed I saw Lieutenant Thompson at his desk. 

I stopped and tried to think this thing out. Thompson had 
turned me down so many limes before that it seemed useless to 
approach him now; but actually what did I have to lose? 
Detective Ferguson waa away and there was no one else I knew 
who could help me on the Peterson case. Perhaps the Lieutenant 
would have a change of heart. 

Never onre had I seen Lieutenant Thompson smile. He 
was a tall squarely built man with a tight, expressionless face. 
His eyes were cold but very much alive: they appeared to 
miss little. He was brusque, efficient and dignified in a reserved 
and uncompromising way. He was polite but never to the point 
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of friendliness ; soft-spoken, he always seemed to be thinking 
more than he said. ^ 

Thompson, I had learned, ^as not completely' in the Com- 
missioner’s fafour. He had been the head of the Homicicfe 
Squad foi» little more than two years. Before that he had been 
in charge of the Vice Sqi*ad, and it was by cracking down with 
too much enthusiasn? upon the gambling fraternity that he 
had caused frowns and consternation in official quarters. The 
climax came wheTi he physically threw out of his office the 
bookmaking fr#nd of a certain politician ; hearing and accusa- 
tions followed; demands for his dismissal echoed. From what I 
heard, for I had not been living here then, the -Commissioner 
would not have looked with dispteasurc upon his forced retire- 
ment, but the best he was able to do was ease Thompson into 
the Honficifle Squad ^here he could do no further harm. I 
admired Thompson for* this. And while I*also admired him, 
although reluctantly, for the fas:t that he w^as one of the few 
officers I had met who did not care for publicity, wlio even avoi- 
ded it, this jDarticular trait of his made my work difficult and 
I had come to dislike him for it. I felt too that he held no great 
te^e for me either, that j^e thought of me as an intruder and a 
nuisance. 

Lieutenant Thompson looked up from some papers as I 
entered his office. 

“Can I take a few minutes of your time. Lieutenant?” 

“Take a seat.” He gestured me into the chaiF next to his 
desk. 

“It’s about this Peterson case. Lieutenant,” I began uneasily. 
“I w^ just wondering if it would be possible for me to get the 
story.” 

“The story,” he repeated. He seemed faintly amused. 

“You know tl^e sort of thing I want,” I said. 

“Oh, I know very well.” He leaned back. “Crisponi hasn’t 
been convicted yet, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

' “He hasn’t appeared before the coroner. He hasn’t been 
indicted. He hasn’t been anything. And you want the story.” 
Shaking his head, “You fellows.” 

“I . . .just thought I’d ask.” 

“Tell me — ” his fingertips made a little tent close to his chin — 
“tell me, how do you know Crisponi’s guilty?” 

I shrugged. “Isn’t he?” 
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“I don’t know,” he answered simply. “I think he is. My men 
think he is. All the evidence says.he is. But tell me . . . you tell 
me. Is he guilty?” 

“If you think he’s guilty,” I smiled, “that’s gftod enough for 
me. 

My .attempt at smoothing him had nr apparent Qflfect. “Look,” 
he said, coming forward again, “what f think, What my men 
think, doesn’t mean a judge and a jury are going to think the 
same way. Crisponi’s not actually guilty by lafw until they say he 
is. Who are you and I to pass sentence on hifti? That’s what 
courts are for. Remember, that.” 

“My story won’t say he’s guilty. Lieutenant.” 

“By implication it will. I’\fe read enough of those stories to 
know.” 

“All I want,” I said, trying to put ip/o my voice* the earnest- 
ness I felt, “is the •story of the ‘police «investigation leading up 
to his arrest. I don’t want anything more than that.” 

“I wouldn’t do that now for all the money in the world.” 
He picked up a pencil, tapped the end against th^ desk’s glass 
top. “Do you know what happens to me if the D.A. ever learned 
I gave out that story now? He’d ch&w out my tail from dlifc 
end of the courthouse to the other.^ And he’d have every damn 
right. What right would I have to give you evidence that might 
sway a jury unfairly? What right do you and I have to prejudge 
a man when his life’s at stake? Tell me, would you want that to 
happen to yf5li?” 

“If I ever beat a man’s brains out. Lieutenant,” I said dryly, 
“if I ever shot a man and beat his brains out and then dug a hole 
and buried him, I guess I’d have a lot of gall expectftig too 
much.” 

“Let’s put it this way,” Thompson said. “When Crisponi 
goes on trial. I’m going to bring out every shre^ of evidence my 
men and I have been able to dig up against him. But after I’m 
through, someone else is going to w^eigh that evidence and then 
pass sentence. As far As I’m concerned, that man deserves the 
chair. But that’s just my opinion.” He shrugged. “For all ‘I 
know he may be found innocent.” 

“How could he be innocent? He’s confessed, hasn’t he?” 

“He still is going to have a trial.” 

“You know,” I said after a moment, trying a different ap- 
proach, “no matter what Squadcar does, oth^nji^^^Jhqp are 
going to publish this story before trial.” 
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‘^It won^t be any of my doing.’ 

“You know what those magazines will do, don’t you? They 
•won’t bother to come to )^u fSr the truth. They’ll dig up a few 
clippings and then weave a story around them.” 

“I can’* stop them. That’s their conscience, nojt mine. My 
hands will be jlean.” 

I realised it* was hojifeless but went on. “What I want are the 
true, honest facts. I want to give each officer who worked on the 
case credit for what* he did.” 

“I appreciatc^what you’re trying to do.” I couW not be sure 
if he was being sarcastic. “But I’m sorry.” 

“What if I show you the manuscript after I finish it? If you 
don’t like it. I’ll tear it up right iif front of your eyes. I promise 
you that.” 

“Look,*I frust you,” jjic said. “It’s not that at all. Don’t you 
see, don’t you understand what I’m driving at? Let’^s say I 
give you the facts and you write* your story. What’ll you have?' 
You’ll have the story of a crime, you’ll have the story of the in- 
vestigation ^d the arrest. And you’ll have the murderer. No 
matter how many times you use the word . . . what is it,^‘ alleged ’ ? 

or ‘the police say’? ... no natter how you phrase it, in the 
eyes of the reader, in the eyes of the potential jurors, that man 
is the murderer.” Thompson shook his head. “And, brother, I 
don’t want that. I’ve got enough of a responsibility. When a 
man stands a chance of going to the chair on my evidence, that 
man’s going to have a fair trial.” 

“Lieutenant, do you really think my story will affect the trial? 
Seriously now. Potential jurors read newspapers as well as these 
magazftics. And then like I said, no matter if I write this up or 
not, other magazines will be out with it just the same.” 

“It still didn’t come from me.” 

“Just let me ask you one more thing. This Peterson case isn’t 
one of those borderline things, is it? Grisponi’s confessed, 
he ” 

“He can retract the confession,” Thompson interrupted. “It 
may be disallowed for some other reason.” 

“But you’ve got other evidence, I’m sure.” 

“His lawyer may get around it. You never knowt And other 
factors may come out at the trial that may have a bearing on 
the verdict. Your story may be true as we see it now but we 
may see it with different eyes from the judge or jury. Look, 
I’m very sorry,” he said abruptly, “ I’ve got a responsibility to 
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that man and to myself and I can promise you I’m not going to 
compromise it.” 

I stood up, realising I had gone 'rather far with him. Nof 
wanting to make an enemy of the man, I said, '‘Do you think 
I’ll be able to get the story after the trial? ” 

Hco nodded. “If theie’s a conviction and it 49esn’t go to a 
higher court, you'K:ome in and we’ll see‘‘what wc can do.” An 
expression approaching good humour but not quite attaining 
it, crossed his face. “I won’t write the story myself, I guarantee 
you that.,” - 

We shook hands. I said good-bye but he was reading again 
and did not answer. The hell with you, I thought. 

The door to the Safe office was still closed and I went out to 
a corner drugstore for a cup of coffee. I ^thumbed through a copy 
of Squadcar on the rack. One of iwy stories led the issue. 

HER LAST RHUMBA— TO THE TUNE 
OF HOT LEAD 

Was the Answer to l^’his Lovely 
Brunette’s Murder Her Paramour’s 
Secret? Police Thought So Until — 

By bob SIMONS 

I skimmed the pages. Rarely did I ever actually read one of 
these stories after publication ; I was just checking out of curi- 
osity. The title and blurb were printed over a large photo of the 
victim, sprawled semi-nude across her bed. Next to libel suits, 
Davenport’s greatest fear was the possible banping of the maga- 
zine by postal and church officials; but an opposing pressure 
was what he called “keeping a hop, skip and a jump ahead of 
the competition” and so occasionally he would run such a picture 
(caption: “Can you find the all-important clue which police 
detected in this room?”) and keep his fingers crossed. I closed 
the magazhie and put it back on the rack. 

The druggist lighted a cigar. “We sell ’em also.” 

Returning to Headquarters I found Detective McHugh in 
the corridor outside his office. 

He took me inside. No one was there. The empty chair. next 
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*to ^he desk gave me a strange feeling. It was like looking at a 
dead man’s clothes. 

“How’d you make ouT:?*’ I (Questioned McHugh.’ 

“When? ” H« had already forgotten. 

“You kiv>w, with that fellow.” It still amazed me, the contrast, 
the anger of before and th^n this. • 

“Oh. Oh, the bum ^ent for it.” And that was that; McHugh 
sat on a corner of the desk, chewing slowly. “That’s all you get 
today,” he said regretfully. “You get a bunch of bums. We used 
to get some beatitiful thieves in the old days. Honest to God, I 
mean some of them were really beautiful.” 

I took out the envelope. “Here’s a little something for you.” I 
had grown not to be awkward aboftt this sort of thing. 

“Oh?” He sounded surprised, although he wasn’t. “Thanks 
a lot.” He f(Jlded the envelope without opening it and stuck it 
in his pocket. 

“ I certainly appreciate what you’ve done for me, Mr. McHugh. 
That’s just my way of showing it. . . . Incidentally, can I get the 
art on Stavinski?” 

“Sure can?’ He went to the files, pulled open a drawer and 
frtftsn a file removed some pictu^ps. One was of Stavinski and 
his two buddies, Caldwell* and Rivers, in a police line-up. They 
were posed against a white wall with black lines, running across 
it. They wore street clothes and two of them held hats by their 
sides. And then there were single shots of each of them, front view 
and profile, with the front view having numbers 6fl a placard 
across their chests. There was a picture of a safe, the lock battered 
from its open door. Another picture was of the tools — rolls of 
black tftpe, two pairs of gloves, a couple of punches, a sledge 
hammer, a drill, a hacksaw and a roll of wire. 

“These are fine,” I said. “Now all I need is a picture of you.” 

“You know they forgot me the last time,” he remindeci me. 
Then he tapped *me lightly on the arm to indicate it meant 
nothing to him ; I knew better. 

“They won’t this time,” I promised. 

“Let’s see.” He pulled at his chin, then snapped his fingers. 
“Got it.” He went to the files again. This time he came back 
with a picture of the Police Commissioner shaking hands with a 
detective while McHugh and another officer looked on. “This 
was in the newspaper and I got a copy. It’s when I got the com- 
mendation for this case. You put the commendation in, didn’t 
you?” 
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“ Sure enough.” * 

“How about the Commissioner? You didn’t leave him out, 
did you?” 

“I’d never leave the Commissioner out.” '* 

“How about these guys?” He meant the other offcers in the 
photo. They were dete&tives from on^^ of the dist^cts into which 
the city was divided. Headquarters detectives and men from 
the district in which an important crime took place almost 
always worked hand in hand. I sensed jealousy here. 

“I mertio'kied their names. Had to do that. BlI they didn’t get 
much play.” 

“They almost screwed up the whole case,” he said. 

McHugh said then that her would have to have these pictures 
back and I told him I would have copies made of them. The 
originals would be returned in a few days. 

“What I’ve got to do now,” J[ said, "“is verify the prison sen- 
tences. You know the procedure. I’ve got to make out an affidavit 
that I looked at the records and that I saw the sentences with 
my own eyes. It’s not that I don’t take your word but my editor’s 
got ulcer^ worrying about libel suits.” 

“Look, anything you want, J told you that.” 

He led me into the record room. He called a clerk over and 
gave him the names of the criminals. The cards came back. I 
had to verify not only the prison sentences but the fact that 
Stavinski had a previous record and that prior to this arrest, 
he had esCaped from an out-of-state penitentiary: details I 
had included in my story and which caused Davenport concern. 
I noticed immediately that the sentences on the records were 
five and ten years less than the ones McHugh had given me at 
the time I got the story. 

“Goddam,” he exploded angrily, “how do you like that!” 
He pointed to erasure marks on the cards. “These bums got 
the sentences I gave you, all right. But you know what hap- 
pened after that? The judge gives ’em stiff terms in court, it 
gets a big play in the papers and then later he cuts it down. 
Lots of these so-called tough judges do that. And don’t think 
the cons don’t know it. Aaah!” He waved in disgust. I copied 
the new s€-ntences. McHugh walked out with me to the main 
room. 

“Don’t make yourself scarce, junior. Come around. Mean- 
while I’ll dig into the files and see if I can come up with anything 
good. You don’t mind old cases, do you?” 
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“If they’ve got the stuff, I don’t. You know thie sort of thing I 
wanf.” 

• “Right.” He made a circlfe wifli two fingers. As I Walked away, 
he called after nfe, “ Hey, junior, don’t forget to bring over a few • 
copies of th« magazine.” 

Back in my poom, I ttied to decide what to next. I had to 
get the Stavinski pictures copied and mailed away and I had 
to type up the affidavit and have it notarised. But all that 
could wait. I thought about the fiction piece in my d,«Sk ^nd how 
I would like to finish it ; but the Peterson-Grisponi case worried 
me. I hated to let Davenport down; and also I could use the 
money. But even more important at the moment was that 
Lieutenant Thompson had annoyed me so thoroughly that 
getting the? stfiry had become a means of thumbing my nose at 
him. His smug self-rigliteousncsi irritated n^c, especially since 
I felt that his conscience had nothing to do with his turning me 
down, that he was simply a man who would rather *say no than 
yes. That he^should ascribe pettiness to conscience was more 
than I was willing to take. Detective Ferguson. Everything de- 
pesided on Ferguson. He wpuld haye to be on vacation fliis week! 
And then I thought of the obvious. It could be, after all, that 
he was home. A vacation to him might mean a wpek at home. 

‘ I dialled his number. A child answered. 

“Hello, is Detective Ferguson there?” 

“Who?” 

“Your daddy.” I was guessing. I had no idea if Ferguson had 
children. “Is your daddy home?” 

“Waft a minute.” And then to my relief I heard the cry, 
“Daddy, someone wants to talk to you.” 

“Hello?” It was Ferguson’s familiar gravelly voice. 

“Hello, Ed? This is VN^eilcr. Paul Weiler.” 

“How you doing there, kid. What’s up?” 

“Am I glad to talk to you! I heard you were on vacation and 
I was afraid you were away.” 

Ferguson laughed. “I’m a murder boy, remember? If I was 
on the Vice Squad I could afford vacations.” 

“Ed, I need your help.” 

“Shoot.” 

“It’s this Peterson-Grisponi case. My editor’s yelling for it 
and I’ve got to have it in by the end of this week.” I purposely 
shortened the deadline. “Did you do anything on it?” 
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“Pm low man on the totem pole in that office, you forget^ 
They only give me jig cases and abortions.” He laughed again, 
a little bitterly. “But they do talk about the good cases while 
'I’m around, so I can’t help hearing. I know u little about it, 
kid.” 

“Think you can help me?” 

“.No reason why not.” 

“Swell. How about sometime tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow morning? About ten?” 

“Tcn^would be perfect.” 

“It can’t be in the office, you know. I’ll be up at your place.” 

“Fine. I certainly appreciate this, Ed. You know I’ll take care 
of you.” 

“Forget it.” Just try though. “I’ll sec you tomorrow.” 

Hanging up, I leaned back and stretched happiiy. Another of 
life’s crises had pa^jsed. Two, iru fact, i^irst Ginny and then this, 
all within a few hours. And Ginny loved me, she said she loved 
me. Damn it all, it was good to be alive ! 



CHAPTER. THREE 


T he Gordons lived in one of the fashionable suburbs 
of the city, in a large stone and brick home that would 
have been pretentious almost anywhere bfft ^in that 
neighbourhood, where it was like a ten-carat diamond dimmed 
by the glitter of twenty-carat clusters. Ginny’s mother often spoke 
about moving, as if that fourtecn-rciDm house wAe not adequate 
for the three of them, and despite the fact that they had built 
it only about* twelve years ago, which was the approximate 
vintage of their prosperity. 

Maxwell Gordon owned a moderate size department store 
which, from the increasing amount of newspaper sp&.ce devoted 
to its advertising, was growing constantly. From what I had 
heard, the process of expansion had begun when Mrs. Gordon 
had* first taken an active interest jn the business, and*from my 
own observations of the family set-up I could believe it. 

Mrs. Gordon was an aggressive, ambitious,, highly-strung 
woman, attractive in a severe way. Her black hair was pulled 
back tightly from a centre parting and mushroomed into a bun at 
her neck. »She was always well groomed. Though heimps smiled 
easily her eyes never shared it. Sometimes I wondered how she 
had permitted herself to conceive children and if it had been 
done in* pain. Ginny had told me once that her mother had 
been an orphan and that for many years life had been a struggle 
for her: it had not surprised me. It explained the broad “a” 
she affected and occasionally forgot, her manner, gushing and 
exuberant, in the* presence of even more social and wealthy 
acquaintances. I felt also that she did not like me, a fact I am 
sure she would have protested with cnougli vigour to convince 
even herself. 

Her husband, on the other hand, was a slender greying soft- 
spoken man, some ten years her senior. He seemed Jndifferent 
rather than meek. I had never heard him raise his voice and he 
appeared to look on this household of two women with baffled 
amusement. He had completely accepted domination by his 
wife ; perhaps he liked it or perhaps he did not feel it worth his 
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Struggle. He was well-read and from him undoubtedly hacl 
come Ginny’s love of music, art and literature, her desire to 
know many things. He was al\VaysMeeply immersed in a book 
' and in my few conversations with him he had Expressed interest 
in my writing. Whenever I saw him he was holding gn unlighted 
cigaj: or rolling one in his lips. Perl^ps, before Jiis marriage, he 
used to smoke. 

Ginny was an only child. Since her mother was a business 
woman, she had been raised by a procession of maids; she had 
been sept ^ao the “best” schools, including an exclusive girls’ 
college; her less formal education had run the gamut of art, 
ballet, elocution, piano and archery. Although the Gordons 
were not Society, they came close and the trip they had made 
to Nassau had been mentioned in the columns. One day, if all 
went according to schedule and Ginny becaifie "a gracious 
and well-married Jady, her children would be Society. 

But somewhere along the •way Ginny had begun to balk. 
It was a revolution of the spirit. In college she had led an organ- 
isation which, even if only slightly left of centre, had been 
condemned and ultimately abolished. Majoring in sociology 
was not shocking in itself anc^ could even be “social”, but more 
than a few people were disturbed that she was serious about it, 
serious to the point of becoming a “visitor” for the Department 
of Public Assistance. Her enthusiasm for causes, people and 
inanimate objects was not an affectation. It boiled from within. 
And haviilg seen so many of my own enthusiasms wear thin, 
hers stimulated me once again and I loved her for it. 

I arrived at the house promptly at eight. The maid took my 
hat and coat. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were in the livirtg-room. 
Mrs. Gordon was watching television. Her husband was reading 
a book and flicking imaginary ash from his cigar. 

“Oh hello, Paul,” Mrs. Gordon greeted. 

“Paul,” Mr. Gordon said. He put aside his cigar, closed the 
book on one finger, half stood and shook hands. They were on 
the sofa and I took the chair across from them. 

“Virginia will be down in a minute,” Mrs. Gordon said. “Is 
it still raining?” 

“Slight4\ I think it’s going to stop soon.” 

“You will be careful driving, won’t you, Paul, darling?” She 
smiled indulgently. “I know I don’t have to tell you, but you 
read about accidents all the time — and, well, you know.” 

“You don’t have to worry, Mrs. Gordon.” 
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“Oh, I know that. But just the same. You know how mothers 
are.” ’After a moment, “^Paul, will you do something for me? 
Will you see Virginia eats sofnetKing before you leave the house? 
She had absolutely no supper. Maybe you can do something with 
her, I can’t.V 

“She didn’t too badly^’ Mr. GordoiF spoke up. 

“Paul, you listen to m^.” 

Mr. Gordon opened his book and began reading. 

“She comes home late and she’s so exhausted,” Mrs. Gordon 
said, “and then fjhe doesn’t eat anything. I’m rea'Sy worried 
about her. I wish I could make her give jjp that job.” 

“She seems to love the work.” 

“If you ask me it’s just that shefs too proucf to give it up. 
You know once Virginia starts something . . . She’s like me that 
way. But it’s terrible.” S^e shook her head vigorously. “The 
atmosphere she’s in all day, no wonder she can.t eat. She doesn’t 
tell me but I know she’s with the coloured most of the time. 
Nigger is a horrible word but somehow it just seems to fit. 
Ginny dies ev^y time I use it. But you know how most of them 
live.” Her face looked pained, then lost it. “It isn’t t|je salary 
I object to, although Lord knows tjie city doesn’t pay anything. 
A college graduate too. It’s too bad I didn’t know what sociology 
implied. Never, never would I*liave let her . . .” She offered me 
candy from the dish on the cocktail table and insisted that I take 
a piece. I picked something that turned out to be a fig. I chewed 
it unhappily. 

“Do you go back to New York often?” 

“Once in a while. I haven’t been there lately, though.” 

“ Youi*mother must miss you. I know how it was when Ginny 
was at school.” 

“I guess she’s used to it by now. I have a younger sister, you 
know, so I imagine things aren’t too dull at home.” 

“Even so,” she smiled maternally. “Your father’s a doctor, 
isn’t he? I think that’s what you said.” 

I nodded. 

“A specialist?” 

“No, he has a general practice. He ” I stood up as Ginny 

came into the room. A warmth went through me. It was as if I 
had not seen her for years or had forgotten how strikingly pretty 
she was. There was something compelling and different about 
Ginny. Her hair was glossy black and cut short the way I liked 
it, with a careless straggle of bangs. It was almost a skullcap. 
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Beneath long lashes her eyes were wide and alert and dark- 
pupiled; they demanded attention immediately. She had an 
oval face with high cheekbones and full lips that were always 
somewhat parted as if asking a question. Her nose had a slight 
tilt to it. She looked sophisticated until she smiled and then her 
nose wrinkled and hei ’ cheeks creased. I had always thought her 
taller than five-three, and once on a dance floor I insisted she 
was at least five-five and she kicked off one shoe and sank down 
to shoulder level and laughingly asked if I were convinced or 
would she nave to take off the other. 

“Paul,” Mrs. Gordon was saying, “tell her.” 

Ginny knew immediately what her mother meant. “I’m not 
hungry. Mother, can’t you believe me?” 

“You’ve got to have something. A glass of milk, anything.” 

Ginny closed her eyes and sighed. “ If it will make you happy.” 

Mrs. Gordon looked triumphant. Later, when Ginny took 
her fur coat from the closet, her mother said, “In this weather? 
You’re going to wear that coat in the rain? ” 

“It’s not raining that hard. Anyway this coal’s been out in 
worse wftather.” 

“You wear your cloth coat^” She eased it with, “Do Mother a 
favour.” 

Ginny was about to object, then changed her mind. She pulled 
the other coat from the closet and put it on with quick angry 
motions. 

“You’ve got to be sensible, dear,” Mrs. Gordon said. She 
walked us to the door. 

“Good night,” I called to Mr. Gordon. He was still in his 
chair. He waved and then he went back to his book. 

“You w?7/ bring her in early, won’t you, Paul?” Mrs. Gordon 
asked. “She does have to get up so horribly early.” 

“I will, Mrs. Gordon.” 

“Have a good time you children.” As I opened the door, she 
touched my shoulder and smiled. “I know I don’t have to tell 
you again, but do drive carefully.” 

She was standing in the doorway, silhouetted in the light, 
even after Ginny and I were in the car. Almost reluctantly she 
closed iht door. Ginny gave a little sigh and then with one 
movement we were in each other’s arms. She clung to me almost 
in desperation. She began crying and I drew her to me even 
tighter. What had I done to her? That night on the sofa ... I 
should have died first! My beautiful little darling! I loved to 
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tiear her laugh. She had such a pretty laugh. And I loved the 
way she talked, excitedly and with gestures, even about painters, 
dead painters, or a sunset sfie had wished I shared things that 
became important to me because of their importance to her. And * 
had I changed her? She wept for a minute hysterically, against 
my shoulder, her body trej^ibling. I could do nothing h\\t let 
her cry herself, out. Thfen she pulled herself away and took a 
tissue from her pocket-book and dried her eyes. She gasped 
chokingly with quick tearless sobs, as a child might, and soon 
even this was doi»e. 

“ I’m sorry, Paul,” she said. She was looking out of her window. 

I took her hand and turned her around. She came toward me 
and I was holding her again. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” 

“Nothing, Baul. I’m better now. I was just being silly, feeling 
sorry for myself.” 

“Are you still worried? Is that U?” 

“No, that’s over. I told you. There’s nothing to worry about.” 
She sat back. “I don’t know. Probably it’s a part of it. -It isn’t 
easy to forget *those three weeks. And then it’s my mojjher. She 
sometimes aggravates me, so. Sojnetimes I think my head’s 
going to explode.” She w*as looking out of her window once 
more. “Paul, what you said, al 30 ut loving me . . ..I’m sorry, I-I 
didn’t mean to make you say that.” 

“You didn’t make me say anything, Ginny.” 

She nodded at her reflection in the glass. “Yes i*did. You 
knew what I wanted you to say.” 

“I do love you, Ginny.” I w^anted to keep saying it. It had 
been hand for me to say once but now I wanted to repeat it over 
and over. 

“. . . Why did you let me go away this week-end?” 

“Didn’t you say you wanted to be with your girl friend?” I 
frowned. “You said you hadn’t seen her since college.” 

“Oh, you!” She grimaced and then put her arms around me 
and kissed me on the mouth. “Didn’t you* know I just wanted 
you to tell me not to go?” 

“ I’m not always too clever. Sometimes you have to spell things 
out for me.” 

“Do you know something?” She put her head on my chest. 
“Even though I was afraid, even though I was ashamed and 
worried, sometimes at night I actually hoped there would be a 
baby. It was like a comfort to me because I knew that that 
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way you’d be mine. And then when it happened today, I was 
happy but then I thought that now you could be through with 
me. It scared me. That’s why I wanted you to say something to 
me. And then when you did and I hung up L thought maybe 
I’d made you do it. I’m silly, aren’t I, darling?” ^ 

. . No.” I kissed “her on her lips, her nose, each quivering 
eyelid. • 1 

She straightened. “Mama’s gonna come a-shootin’.” 

“Let’s have a cigarette.” 

I took Oat the pack and oflcrcd it to her. Sh'' reached for one, 
then drew her hand away. She peered toward the house. “Let’s 
drive away first.” 

I started the motor. Whal she said disturbed me. In a way it 
had permitted another presence in the car. I drove around the 
block and she pushed in the lighter on the dx^sh‘-board and 
when it popped Oiit she lighted my cigarette and hers. 

“When arc you going to- get over it?” I said. “You arc 
twenty-one, you know.” 

“It’s not a matter of age,” she answered sombrely. “ I don’t like 
to aggravate her unnecessarily. You know there’s a lot I do she 
doesn’t approve of — my work, the^ way I think, things. Uke 
that. But they’re important to me and I don’t care. But little 
things, I just don’t want to start up. If she wants to buy me a 
certain dress and I know I don’t need or want a dress, let her. 
If she wants me to drink milk and I don’t feel like arguing, I 
drink milk. If she doesn’t want me to smoke ... I guess it’s 
hard for you to understand, isn’t it?” 

“It just seems to me that what you call unimportant can 
actually be very important,” 

“You’re right. Don’t think I don’t know that. But it’s been a 
long pull for me, Paul. You can’t realise. I’ve made long strides. 
You don’t know how it was before. But I can’t do everything 
at once. So I’m just willing to let these other chings ride.” 

“Why don’t you move out?” 

“That’s easily said.” 

“It can be done, you know.” 

Annoyance, perhaps at herself, crept into her voice. “I’m not 
saying it ':an’t be done. I’m just saying I can’t do it. I’ve thought 
about it ... I can’t.” 

“What do you want to do, marry out of it?” 

“That wasn’t very nice,” she said evenly. 

“ I didn’t mean it the way it sounded.” And yet I had. 
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* She grew quiet for a moment. I drove on aimlessly. The wind- 
shield wipers worked monotonously. Everything but two arcs 
on the windows was coverecf with dark slithering raindrops. 

“That’s one thing I don’t want to do,” she said. “I’ve had ' 
chances and I never took them. If anything will keep me from 
getting married it’s the fear J’m doing it only to escape.” 

“I’m sorry, Ginny.” \Vhat right did I havq to lecture lucr? 
Physical change did not necessarily mean escape ; I should know 
that. 

“Now you’re the one who looks unhappy,” she saiviT 

“The trouble with us, we think too n^iuch. No more thinking 
the rest of the night, okay?” 

“Okay,” she smiled. “No more lltinking.” 

“Where do you feel like going?” 

“Anywhere .•It’s not important. Just as long as I’m with you.” 

“How about Giambro’sr” 

“Perfect.” 

Giambro’s was a wine cellar located toward the centre of town. 
To enter it you had to go down a flight of steps, under a bright 
red awning and then through an equally red door wjth large 
gold«n hinges on it. The m^in roopi had a bar on one side but 
leading off it were several Gothic-arched alcoves, each large 
enough for a party of four. The tables had red checkered cloths 
and on each table was a coloured wax-gnarled candle that twisted 
out of a wine bottle. The walls were lined with photographs, 
some old and faded, of operatic and concert pcrsotialities of 
the past three decades; each bore a personal inscription to 
Giambro, whose claim was that he had the largest individual 
record ccJllection in the country. 

There were only two people at the bar and one other couple at 
a table. A record was playing. The girl in charge of the cloak- 
room and record player put down her cigarette at our entrance. 
Giambro, whom wt knew well, greeted us brightly. He was a 
man in his seventies with a face like that of a newborn baby 
who resembles an old man. He was ugly in a good way : Giambro, 
one thought, would have been grotesque if he had been hand- 
some. Emotion gushed from him in torrents of pleasure or 
displeasure. His temperament was his trade-mark and he used 
it like a baton. I envied him that this place was both his livelihood 
and his love ; many people considered him eccentric. 

We sat in one of the side rooms and ordered Chianti and 
Ginny asked for “CA^ gelida manina^^ from Boh erne ^ which was 
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our favourite. She seemed happy enough for a while ; but later 
her eyes became brooding. 

“You’re thinking again,” I said. * 

Fingering her glass, “Paul . . . how many gif Is have you slept 
with?” 

It sounded funny. ‘^Hundreds, I guess.” 

I’m being scf-ious.” * 

“What do you want me to say, Ginny?” 

“. . . Some of those girls, what did you think of them? Didn’t 
you thinlTthcy were tramps?” 

I shrugged, confused. 

“Then why aren’t I a tramp?” 

“Ginny, how can you say something like that?” 

“Tell me. I want to know.” 

“I love you and you love me. What we did was because we 
loved each other- It wasn’t J^ny thing we planned deliberately. 
It happened, that’s all. It wasn’t dirty, it ” 

“Paul,” she interrupted, then hesitated. “That night, after 
you left, I got sick. I ran to the bathroom and I threw up all 
over. Mother came in. She wanted to know what was wrong 
and I said I’d ate oysters or something which hadn’t agreed with 
me. But I’m sure she knew.” 

“You were just imagining.” I knew that nothing I could say 
would be right. 

“When I was in college I heard that something happened to a girl 
right aftef that, thatyou could always tell when she’d done wrong.” 

“Those stories,” I said irritably. 

“I couldn’t face her for days. I couldn’t look at Daddy. I 
used to think — if you only knew the truth about your sweet 
innocent daughter. I felt so cheap. I — I can’t help it, darling, 
but sometimes I still do.” 

“I could defend what happened but I won’t. All I can say 
is that I’m sorry, honestly sorry, that it was Sill my fault.” 

She shook her head. “It was my fault. I could have stopped 
you.” 

“You didn’t want to.” 

“Not for the reason you think. Suddenly I didn’t want to 
stop yoir because I wanted to prove something to myself. I 
don’t know what exactly. Maybe that I was mature, that I 
was worldly enough for you.” 

I lighted another cigarette. “I didn’t realise you were so 
logical about the whole thing. At least I wasn’t guilty of that.” 
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* “rm the only one who’s guilty of anything.” 

“Must you always misijnderstand everything I say?” 

“Paul, tell me one thing. Before this happened, why didn’t 
you ever tell me J^ou loved me? . . . Didn’t you?” 

I took a drink, put the glass down firmly. When I looked up, 
her eyes were mpist and be^^ing for an ar&wer. 

“Listen to me, Ginny. I don’t know if what J’m going to say 
will make sense to you but I’m going to try. I need love. There’s 
no one in this world who needs love more. I’ve been out with 
a lot of girls in my time but the few I could love and'who loved 
me, there was always something wrong. There’s something I 
want out of life and they didn’t fit into the picture.- Maybe I’m 
wrong. I don’t know why I’m so c&reful but it^s just the way 
I am. This thing I want, maybe I’m in for a great disappoint- 
ment, but I’ve^ot to . . . t^y. Ginny . . . I’ve loved you all along. 
I loved being with you. We’ve h^id fun together. You stimulate 
me. But I . . . was afraid, I imagine. Even to say it. Then this 
thing, this thing we did, it just untied all the knots inside me. 
It made me y/afit to say I love you. I had to say it. I couldn’t keep 
it within me any longer. If I’ve hurt you. I’m sorry. If r\ip ruined 
things, I’m sorry also.” • 

“Nothing’s been ruined, tatjJ. I was just telling you ” She 

paused. “You said about . . . wanting something. What is it?” 

“Oh ... it centres about my work mostly but I . . . just don’t 
feel like going into it at the minute.” 

“All right, darling.” She covered my hand with hSrs. “You 
know something, Paul? I love you so much every part of me 
feels it. What you said, it’s made me so happy. I understand 
you morft than you realise, at least I think I do. You know 
something else? I don’t think I’ve ever respected anyone more. 
It’s something I’ve felt all along. I respect you and I feel proud 
of you.” 

“You mean because I write? That seems to hold a fascination 
for some people ” 

“No, no, it isn’t only that, although it’s a part of it, of course. 
I’m a frustrated writer, you know. I’ve written some pretty 
horrible poetry. But then again I’m a frustrated painter, musician, 
ballerina and singer. I’ve got a dozen little talents thatphave me 
running in every direction. But it’s a part of it, the way you’ve 
channelled yours, the things you’ve done. And you have done 
well. . . . Now what’s that look for? You havel For your age ” 

“Uh huh.” I was rolling the glass in my palm now. 
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“ — for your age you’ve done remarkably. I’m proud of you for 
that. But I know I’d be proud of you, no matter what yoii did. 
I think anything you wanted to do you could do well. Look,” 
she smiled, “can I help it if I like the guy?” * 

I help up my glass. “You’ve just about touched yours.” 

“ Oh, I have, have ??” She took andeep swallo^w and closed her 
eyes as it went down. 

“ Let’s get good and high tonight.” 

“Can you get high on this?” 

“Nooo.'^ I filled up her glass. 

“I don’t know if I liked that no.” She took another sip and 
reached for a cigarette. She turned slightly. “Our record. I 
thought Giambro forgot.” ^ 

We listened silently until it was done. 

“You know what?” she said aftervjards. “I lo^^e you. Why do 
I love you so murh?” 

“It’s simple,” I shrugged*; “You just happen to have very 
good taste.” 

“It’s not that you’re so handsome. Let’s s^e. You’ve got 
very nice eyes. They’re blue now though sometimes they’re 
green. I like blue better. You’' nose, a little long ” • - 

“It’s very good for breathing.”^ 

“ — but not too long. No, it’s not a bad nose at all. It’s a real 
masculine nose. Smile . . . not that way, silly. Nice teeth. You 
should smile more. Your cheeks give you that hungry look, you 
know. It’s the only part of you that’s authorish. And beautiful 
hair. Beautiful wavy hair. Paul, don’t ever become bald. You’ll 
look horrible. . . . Why didn’t you bring your pipe tonight? I 
like you with a pipe.” •’ 

“Should I tell you something about the pipe? Personally I 
can’t stand it but the author’s union insists. Don’t tell anyone 
but actually it gets me nauseated.” 

“I think I am getting high. This is my third glass.” 

“Your second and a half. No cheating.” 

“How docs it feel when you’re high? I made believe once 
and I did a lot of crazy things but then everyone told me later 
they knew I hadn’t been and I felt foolish.” 

“Do ycu feel like kissing me?” 

“Yup.” 

“Well, lean over.” 

“Here?” 

“You’re not high,” I said. 
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“Oh, did I tell you I got two new cases? I’m carrying a case 
load of close to eighty now.’i 

“That’s an awful lot.” 

“But I love it. I feel like I’m doing something worth-while. 
Of course itfs frustrating in a way. Some of those people need 
assistance terribly but ij tHfey aren’t absolutely penniless they 
can’t receive it. “That’s the worst part, wanting ^o help somedne 
and not being able to. The city practically makes them crawl 
first. Sometimes I get so angry. I’m the joke of the j^ffice, you 
know. They tell nSe I take things too personally.” 

“Well, you have to be disinterested in a way, don’t you? It’s 
like a surgeon. If he weren’t cold ” • 

She shook her head quickly. “I don’t ever want to be that 
way. If I ever find myself looking on those people as merely 
cases, then I’lf quit. Actually you’re not supposed to do any- 
thing beyond your job. You’re ^ust supposed to keep check 
on them until they’re off assistaitce. You’re not supposed to 
help them plan a budget or argue with a landlord who wants 
to evict them (jr wipe a little boy’s running nose. I cheat.” 

“You’re just a little do-gooder.” 

“Paul,” she said seriousl^ij “don’t say that.” 

“I’m only teasing you, honey.” 

“Even so. Animals in a zoo live better than ?ome of those 
people. Paul, I wish you would come with me some day. You 
could fill a library. There are so many things to wrjjte about, 
I envy you. I only wish I had the ability to put into words some 
of what I see every day. It wouldn’t only be sordid or grotesque 
or angry but you find a lot that’s beautiful and dignified in 
those people, Paul. They aren’t all beggars or lazy. People 
get me angry who — ^but there I go thinking again, and we 
promised. Do you know I’m painting again? I painted Mother.” 

“What colour?” , 

“Very funny.” She laughed although she didn’t want to. 
“I did it in tempera and it’s not very good but Mother thinks 
it’s wonderful and wants to frame it. But she likes to frame 
everything I do.” 

“. . . Tell me, Ginny,” I said uneasily, “what does your mother 
think of me?” 

For a moment she did not seem to want to answer. My question 
had changed the mood. Then quietly, “I don’t know.” We spoke 
of other things. 
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That night, parked in front of her house, I asked Ginny, if 
she would marry me. % • 

‘•‘Oh, darling!” She pressed her face against ^mine. 

“Let’s do it right away. Ginny, let’s elope.” 

She drew back and her face clouded slightly. “I . ? . I couldn’t 
do it that way, Paul.” 

“Why?” 

“I just couldn’t. You ought to know. I couldn’t do that to my 
parents.” 

“Then I don’t think it’ll ever be. I’m not th*e solid substantial 
citizen your mother wants and you know ” 

“ Paul, listen.to me. I lovqyou and I want to marry you but . . . 
let’s not do it like that. Everything’s going to work out. I know it 
will. But you just can’t run away from things.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” I said brusquely. “I don^t want to hear 
it.” ' 

“Why?” she frowned. 

“Because sometimes I think that myself and I don’t want to 
believe it. I have to believe that you can escape things, that you 
can run’^way, that you can flee into happiness.” 

“But everything is going lo be all right, I just know if. It’s 
going to be all right because ... it has to be. We’ll make it come 
out right. Now put your arms around me again, Paul. Please . . . 
don’t be angry at me. That’s it . . . hold me just like that, darling. 
Just like tjiat. Hold me . . . hold me nice and . . . tell me you love 
me again.” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


T O DETECTIVE FERGUSON the police laboratory was 
an obscenity: there was nothing its test tubes ajrid micro- 
scopes accomplished that a good stool-pigeon could not 
do quicker and better. He distrusted scientific detection for it 
attacked his beliefs ; he feared it for it lessened bis ’importance. 
Lieutenant Thompson, although only a few years younger, 
was of the newer school. In his eyes Ferguson’s kind of cop, 
although still ^needed at ©a certain level, was becoming the 
cavalryman in a world of tanks, ^he pony express rider racing 
the locomotive. Ferguson had beei^ up for sergeant at the time 
Thompson took over the squad. Bitter, he was waiting still. 

Ferguson w%s two-fisted, rough, profane and completely like- 
able. His dislike of the Lieutenant had made him garrulous 
with*mc, and therefore invailuable.0He was in his fifties but did 
not look it. His brown hair, although thinning, was without a 
trace of grey. He had come up from the motor-cycles and looked 
like he could still handle one. Ferguson was a big man: over 
six feet two with mammoth shoulders and a chest like a beer 
keg. His face was round, with small eyes and flat wide nostrils 
and a tiny mouth. His ears protruded slightly and he had a thick 
neck that was scarred from boils. He always wore his hat on the 
back of Ris head, brim turned up, and a coloured tieless sports 
shirt under his suit jacket. A small star sapphire on the puffy 
little finger of his left hand was his only ostentation ; the finger 
next to it had been^hot oflT at the second joint. 

Ferguson’s hatred of criminals was different from Detective 
McHugh’s, who could turn his anger off and on at will. McHugh 
could admire the “beautiful thief”; there was no such thing 
to Ferguson. To him anyone outside the law was outside the 
human race. The only exception he made was for bookies — 
“They ain’t criminals, they serve a purpose, you aift’t gonna 
stop people from gambling” — and occasionally I had seen him 
in their company. Ferguson often complained about his need 
for money . 

He was about an hour late for our appointment that morning. 

39 
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“ I took the kid to school,” he explained, pulling off his coat. 
“I got such screwed up hours it ^ain’t often I see him.' He*s 
growing up, he knows his dog bctter’n he knows the old man. 
Well, howVe you been, kid?” and he stuck out a huge hand 
and shook- mine warmly. I knew he liked me a lot, that he would 
do almost anything for me. It was a*go(jd feeling. 

I appreciate 'your coming over like this, Ed.’’ 

“What the hell’s there to appreciate? I got lots of time, you 
need a st(^y.” 

“Well, it’s your vacation ” • 

“Yeah, the middle of the winter they give me. You know what 
they can do \yith it.” He only mentioned Thompson’s name 
when he had to; usually it was “they” or “him”. 

He took the chair next to my desk. I lifted the cover from my 
typewriter and inserted a piece of yellow papeV. “You don’t 
mind if I type while you talk,* do you? It’s faster than if I write 
it down longhand.” * 

“You do whatever you want.” He lighted a cigarette and 
looked around for an ashtray. I pushed one tq>vard him. He 
liked to^-wet the tip of the cigarette with his lips and it soon 
became frayed and loose. He spat„out pieces of tobaccc/. “I 
haven’t looked at the records,” ,Jhe said. “I didn’t want to go 
into Headquarters and pull ’em out, it might have balled 
things up. But I know most of the facts.” 

“You didn’t do any w’ork at all on it, did you?” 

“Christ, I’m the guy that got the confession. But don’t put 
that in,” he added quickly. “Keep my name the hell out of it. 
I don’t want no trouble. You know how they are . . . Lemme 
tell you something.” He came closer. “I think I told you the 
story before. I don’t exactly rate. I’m the coon specialist. Any 
case that’s dark, I get. Not half dark, but all dark, the kind that 
don’t make the papers. If that’s the way they want it, okay, 
I still draw the same salary. But it still gets me sore, you know 
what I mean? You can’t help getting sore. But one of these days, 
you mark my word, I’m gonna fall into a good case, and when 
I do I’m gonna show ’em. Just one good case, that’s all I w^'^int 
. . . and then I’ll show ’em, they won’t be able to stop me.” He 
leaned back, colour on his cheeks. “That’s all off the record, 
though.” 

“You know me, Ed.” 

“ If I didn’t trust you I wouldn’t tell you.” 

“But you did get the confession?” 
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* He grinned. “That’s a real story. I’ll tell you when I get up 
to it.’ Christ, it’ll give you a laugh! But like I said — ” he waved 
both hands — “keep it out. ft ain’t only he don’t want to give rhe 
the credit, he don’t like these stories being given out and it’s 
liable to boimy arse. And it’s the boys too. I wouldn’t want ’em 
to know. They^ think you give out a story you make a mjllion 
bucks. But this.ain’t hel|)ing you none. I guess jhe car’s -the place 
to start. It blew the whistle on the case.” 

The car, he said, was found abandoned in the neighbourhood 
of Vincent and •Palmerton streets. Blood covered part of the 
front seat, the side away from the driver, and there was a bullet 
hole in the door, from which a thirty-two calibre slug was later 
extracted. 

Ferguson paused to let me catch up. The way I took notes 
was to wait for him to express a complete thought and then 
begin typing. ^ , 

“Who covered that part of th^ investigation?” I asked. The 
more names the better. It won you friends in the department. 

“Manning from the Third District. What the hell’s .his first 
name? Phillip. Yeah. A1 Palmetto worked on it from Homicide. 
See, the call first went int 9 the d^trict and when Manning saw 
the blood and the bullet hole he contacted Homicide.” 

The police, Ferguson continued, checked the licence number 
and learned that the owner was James Peterson of this city. 
They also found out that that same morning a Mrs. Peterson 
had reported her husband as missing. Immediately •they went 
to her home where Mrs. Peterson told them that she hadn’t seen 
her husband since he left home at eight forty-five the previous 
morning. She hadn’t worried too much that first night because 
she knew he was out collecting debits and that he often came 
home late; and when she’d put the children to bed and had 
gone to sleep herself, it had been with the assumption that her 
husband would b^ home when his insurance collections for the 
day were completed. But the next morning, discovering that 
he had not been home all night, she contacted the police. 

“There was no doubt the guy had been knocked off,” Ferguson 
said. “It was just a matter of finding his body.” 

That same afternoon a young man named Carmgl was out 
walking his dog through a wooded area near Vanderbilt and 
Crane streets. 

“That’s the Taberton Hollow section,” Ferguson said. “You 
know it, don’t you?” 
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I nodded, typing. * 

“Then you know it*s a pretty lonely spot. At night it’s as dark 
as hell.” ‘ 

I already knew from the papers the facts cf the finding of 
the body, but I let Ferguson relate how the dog. ran ahead 
of its master and, scratching at a mound of earth, dug up a 
leg.. . ‘ : 

“What was the condition of the body?” I asked. 

“Christ, you shoulda seen it! I was in the morgue on another 
job when they brought it in. It was really something. The 
papers say he had two. bullet holes in his chest. One was in 
his chest, okay, but the other was right over the testimonials.” 

I shivered a little. 

“And you shoulda seen his head. He didn’t have a face any 
more. It was like jelly. The guy wasn’t satisfied just shooting 
him. He had to beat him intq.a pulp, and I mean a pulp. . . . 
You know a tyre iron was found at the scene, don’t you? See, 
what happened is Grisponi shot him in the car, pulled him 
out, saw he was still alive, shot him again, went back for the 
tyre iron—” he was indicating directions with his tfiuml) — “came 
back and really went to wori^on him.” 

“Grisponi must be crazy,” I said tightly. 

Ferguson sniffed. “Like I’m crazy. Like you’re crazy. That 
bastard’s saner ’n both of us put together.” 

“Then what could it be?” 

Ferguscfii tapped his chest. “It’s either in you or it ain’t. 
It’s in you when you’re born and it just waits for the right 
time to come out. These psychiatrists with their fancy stories, 
you can shove ’em all. I’d like to see one of their wives or children 
get it, you’d see they’d forget all about that temporary insanity 
crap. They’d be too busy yelling give ’im the chair. Kid, it’s 
in the blood. That’s all there is to it.” 

“You’re not safe on the street then. Yofi never know who 
you’re walking next to.” 

“You can sure as hell say that again.” 

I looked at my notes and turned the roller for a new line. 
Ferguson settled back. Well, that evening, no more than five 
hours aftfT the murder hit the papers, they got their break. 
A man, and Ferguson could not recall his name, came into 
Headquarters and told Lieutenant Thompson that he had just 
read about the murder and that he had information he was 
certain was important. He lived in a rooming house and he 
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liad arrived home late on the night of the crime. As he had 
walked up the stoop to the front door, he’d met Crisponi coming 
in also. The front of CrispoA’s coat had been covered with blood 
and Crisponi, Mis eyes wild, hurried on, muttering something 
about having had a nose-bleed. 

“This fellow^ thought that was a lot ©f blood from a pose- 
bleed,” continued Ferguson, “but he forgot; about it. Then 
when he heard about the murder and saw it took place the 
same night he met Crisponi, he was pretty sure he had some- 
thing.” • 

Lieutenant Thompson and Detective. Manning and Detective 
Palmetto had then rushed to the rooming house where they 
found Crisponi and his wife Clair©. As soon as Crisponi had 
seen the detectives, he admitted the murder and took them 
to the closet •where he had hidden his bloody clothes and a 
thirty-two calibre Colt automatic^ 

“And that’s it?” I felt like ripping up my notes. It was just 
as I had feared: the case did not have enough investigative 
mumbo-jumbo for Squadcar, Ferguson was not aware of my 
unhappiness. As far as he was concerned it was a sensational 
cas» and well worth the twenty-gve dollars he knew I would 
give him for it. I did not tetl him how it appeared on the surface ; 
perhaps I would be able to salvage it. I said,. “You say he 
confessed right away. I thought you got the confession.” 

Ferguson held up a hand. “I’m coming to that. Sure, he 
admitted the murder. He went for that right awfiy but he 
wouldn’t open up on the motive. You know Peterson’s wallet 
w^as missing but Crisponi, he’s a smart bastard, you were saying 
maybe lie’s crazy, he’s smart. The bastard wouldn’t go for 
robbery. No, he didn’t know anything about the wallet. He 
never touched any of the dough. Smart, see? He don’t say what 
he killed him for but it ain’t robbery. He’s working for temporary 
insanity.” Fergusdh smiled. “I was in the office when they 
brought him in. Thompson, he had a helluva time with him. 
He’s talking to him nice, real nice, just like this guy’s gonna say 
yeah I killed him for dough, where’s the chair. Thompson’s funny. 
He claims he don’t go for rough-house. He don’t usually, but 
I seen him bust a guy all around a room once. He foi^gets about 
that time. But with this Crisponi it’s like they’re at a bar talking 
about who’s gonna pay the bill. This goes on for more’n a hour 
and you can believe me, Thompson could have talked to him 
till he was blue in the face and it wouldn’t do no good. I’m stand- 
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ing there and it’s really none of my business, it’s not my case, 
see, but I’m up to here — ” he touched liis throat — “I’m Up to 
here with it. I’m so sore I can taste it. I’m sore at this bastard 
for all his damn lies, and if you’d have seen the body you’d have 
been sore too. Get this now.” i 

I found myself leaning forward. Ferguson’s eyes had a gleam 
to them. 

“I can see the Lieutenant’s getting nowhere and I can see 
he knows it too. I speak up, I say, ‘Lieutenant, can I have a 
crack at him?’ I’m sure he’s gonna say no bi:4: he’s up to here 
with it too and he stands up. Get this picture now. Crisponi’s 
where I’m sitting here. This side of the desk. I take Thompson’s 
chair, right where you are but a little closer. There’s only this 
corner of the desk separating us. I got the bastard all measured. 
I look at him, I say, ‘You took the damn wallet, didn’t you?’ 
I don’t know what he answe^^d or maybe he didn’t say any- 
thing, just gave me a look. Anyway, I let him have one — ” 
Ferguson’s eyes rolled — “I let him have one, honest- to God 
I never hit a guy so hard in my life. See, his stomach was just 
a little above the desk and I swear, I swear my hand went up 
to here.” His fingers grasped his wri^t. “The bastard goes down 
like a hunk of lead. I thought I killed him. He’s laying on 
the floor. He don’t move for five minutes. Then he starts getting 
up. He gets up like he’s in pieces. His hand reached up for 
the edge of the desk and he pulls himself up to the chair.” Fer- 
guson got 'on his knees and demonstrated. His fingers gripped 
the desk; his head came up like a red and grinning balloon. 
“He’s sitting there now, his face pale and he’s swaying. The 
fight’s out of him I say, ‘What about the wallet?’ am? he just 
looks at me and I swear this is the way he says it, ‘I took it.’” 
Ferguson, imitating him, spoke in a whisper, his lips protruding. 
Then Ferguson laughed. “Honest to God, it was funny. I mean 
funny. And me, I just stood up quiet-like and let Thompson 
take over. The Lieutenant, he don’t say a word to me. He knows 
I done a job for him, he knows it. The rest is easy. Crisponi 
talks like his mouth’s on hinges now. He’d met Peterson once 
Seems one of his debits lives in Crisponi’s place. Anyway, 
Crisponi be needed money bad and he waited for Peterson in 
front of Peterson’s own house, knowing he’d show up some time. 
And when he did, Crisponi got in the car, dug a gun in his ribs 
and made him drive to Taberton Hollow where he let him have 
it. Then Crisponi drove the car to Vanderbilt and Crane and 
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left it there. But, kid,” he said, smacking fist into palm, “I 
coulda won the championship with that one. It .was funny, 
though. You shgulda seen it. ‘I took it*,” and once more he 
imitated Crisponi and laughed. 

Maybe I laughed with him; I don’t remember. But I know 
I was in turmoil within. Gone momentarily from my mind 
was the horror *of the murder ; Ferguson’s owif cruelty replaced 
it. His face had become evil to me, especially when he grinned. 
Flooding back was the scene I had witnessed in the Safe Squad 
office. * 

I was angry; I wanted to show it. “Is that the only way you 
can get a confession?” 

Ferguson did not detect the sarcasm. "Kid, I've been a cop tor 
thirty years. I’ve sent a lot of guys to the chair. I must have 
filled up two jails by myoelf. You know how many confessions 
I missed out on in all that time? .*. . Three.” He held up fingers. 
“Just three. You’ve got to muss those guys up. They don’t know 
anything else. Sure, some of them might go for it right away, 
but there ain’iitoo many of them. A guy’s got the chair staring him 
in the face, or life or twenty years say . . . you got a good chance 
of him coming out with ‘yofc sir’ I did it.” 

You didn’t handle all of them the same though, he said. 
Some you just slap around once or twice and thdy fold. Others 
you had to kick the crap out of them. Once in a while, if you 
were working in pairs, one cop would go in and roqgh up the 
guy until he couldn’t see straight; and then afterwards the 
other cop would come in and he’d play the part of the good guy 
and hc’^ put his arm around the bum or give him a cigarette 
or talk to him about his family. It was all a softening up process, 
the villain cop and the good-guy cop; and ten to one, after 
the rough treatment, the guy would be only too happy to confide 
in a friend. Sometimes you had to do it two and three times, 
the villain coming in with the heavy fist and then later the good 
cop making with the soft talk, until finally your boy caught on 
to what you wanted. 

Or sometimes, depending on the suspect’s make-up or the 
current top-level feeling about mussing up a prisoner, you 
would sit him down and relays of cops would shoot? questions 
at him hour after hour, and this might go on for a day or two 
or three and it was called keeping a guy on ice, and it would 
continue until the prisoner’s head got as heavy as a Civil War 
cannon ball and he couldn’t keep his eyes open; and if his 
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head went down you’d lift it up and shake him a little or throw 
water on him, and the questions would keep coming until he 
cried out for a fountain pen so he could sign his name to some- 
thing. 

“It’s plenty effective^” Ferguson said, “but it takes too long. 
I like to take a shot at the gut. It’s quick, it don’t show marks 
and you’d be sui prised how it oils up the throat.” Perhaps he 
noticed the look in my eyes, for he said, “Don’t feel sorry for 
those guys, I’m telling you, don’t feel sorry for them. When I 
joined the force I was a real ninny. Soft? Soft as hell! This 
finger here — ” he held up the stub— “that’s a story in itself. I 
got it shot off for no reason. I coulda got killed. If I’d have been 
ready with my gun it woullin’t have happened. But even that 
didn’t teach me. You know what taught me? A buddy of mine. 
He was on his cycle and he stopped the driver of a stolen car. 
He walked lip real nice like and you know what he got? A 
bullet in the heart. He was only twenty, twenty-one. From that 
time on I was a different guy. I pick up a bum the first thing 
I do is let him have one quick. If he has a gun, eve i if he doesn’t 
reach for^t, I give him a revolver butt in the teeth. Kid, I got a 
family. I don’t take chances.’’ i ^ 

No, don’t feel sorry for those guys, he said again. He’d seen 
too many terrible things in his time. If you would see an elderly 
woman with her head split open and blood streaking into her 
eyes, or thg body of a teen-aged girl with a breast ripped off and 
her stockings stuffed in her mouth, or a man pistol-whipped 
into insanity, or a woman screaming over her mutilated child, 
or James Peterson’s kids, for instance, crying into their mother’s 
skirt ; if you would see these and worse, far worse, you would 
muss up a prisoner too, for these things became personal to 
you. 

He’d give me something to think about, he said: this took 
place in another state. The laws of this particular state did not 
permit police to keep a person in jail more than twenty-four 
hours without a charge, and the police were absolutely forbidden 
to lay a threatening hand on a prisoner. Well in this case h< 
knew about, a store-keeper had been slashed to death by a 
robber; almost decapitated. The officials were certain who did 
it, although their evidence was circumstantial; but when they 
picked up the suspect, he refused to implicate himself and 
they were unable to ease a confession out of him. Although they 
drummed up some thin charge to hold him longer than twenty- 
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four hours,' that charge was not strong enough to keep him 
for ever, and after a few djys they had to release him — as free 
as the innocent. ^The murder was still listed as unsolved. 

“Isn’t that enough to make your blood boil?” Fdrguson 
demanded.* 

I nodded. My anger ^f before seemed 'puerile. I remembered 
a paper I had "Written for criminology in college and which 'the 
professor had read to the class, about the brutality of police 
and how it would be better for twenty guilty persons to be set 
free than one inifocent person jailed. My smugness then annoyed 
me now. Ferguson was right: only those untouched by tragedy 
could be so smug. I toyed lightly with an ides^that I titled in 
my mind “The Case for the Third* Degree”, a fair and factual 
article that would give both sides of the story. I would do a 
little more research on it ^nd perhaps query a few editors. 

“But getting back to the story, Ferguson said, “this Crisponi 
guy is cold, cold as ice. Before P gave him the shot he didn’t 
have an expression on his face.” 

“What abc^t his wife?” 

“An innocent victim. Just as much a victim as Peterson’s 
fanftly.” 

I was trying to think of way^ to save the case as a story. “Were 
there any other suspects, Ed?” 

“Besides Crisponi?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Let’s see.” He stroked his chin. “I don’t know. But I think 
one kid was picked up about an hour after they found the body. 
He lived in the neighbourhood and a cop picked him up on 
suspicion. But they let him go right away. You wouldn’t call him 
a suspect.” 

No? I could write three pages about that fellow alone. I typed 
one word: “ kid That would be enough for me to remember. 
Ferguson stood up and put on his coat. He told me he would be 
unable to get pictures for me because the official ones probably 
would be submitted as evidence at the trial ; but I knew that if 
the story was ever accepted for publication I could get prints 
from the newspapers. 

As he was buttoning his coat, he stopped and snapped his 
fingers and said he had a terrific case, one that had broken about 
five years ago. A hand, severed at the wrist, had been found in a 
garbage can. Following this, other parts of the body popped up 
in various sections of the city until it became complete except 
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for the head, which was never discovered. Through fingerprints 
the police learned the identity of the„victim, a woman, and then 
by an involved process were eventually able to l^nk the crime to 
a pal of her husband’s. 

“Hey that sounds terrific,” I said, excited. “Five years ago. 
You sure it’s never been published?” ^ 

“'I never saw it if it was. It’s all dark, you know.” 

“Oh.” My excitement faded and I shook my head. The fact 
detective books tried to avoid Negro cases. It was prejudice in 
reverse, based mostly on fear of action by Negro societies. 

Ferguson nodded understandingly. “Okay, if there’s anything 
you want, just let me know. But, look, don’t call me at the office 
unless you have to. Try to reach me at home first, okay? I don’t 
feel like going back to a beat.” 

“Right. In fact you’ll be getting ajittle sometning from me 
there in the mail soon.” * 

“Look ” He was aboui to put on a mild act but then 

realised he didn’t have to play games with me. He smiled. “I 
like lots of mail.” 

I walked him to the elevator. Back in my room I looked at my 
notes and remembered something J had forgotten. I typed: 
“confession, after hr. of intensive questning, during which 
ersponi was confrontd with evidence, he rcalisd futility of denials 
and admtted crime, motiv robbry.” 

The ideal case for a fact detective magazine begins with a 
crime and then has the detectives following a circuitous path of 
false leads and innocently involved suspects until by inatching 
clues they eventually are able to finger the guilty; and this 
usually should take no more than seven thousand words, pre- 
ferably five. Actually it is the rare crime that matches or even 
approaches the pattern. Some do, of course, buf the great majority 
are solved through more prosaic means. The criminal drops his 
social security card at the scene or a witness hears a shot and 
jots down the licence number of a fleeing car. An angry girl 
friend or wife reveals what has been told to her in happier day 
A threat is made before witnesses and later the crime is committed. 
A wife or husband is murdered and chances are it is the mate. 
An ex-convict forgets to rub off fingerprints. Underworld char- 
acters are permitted their few small vices in exchange for re- 
porting any rumble they might hear along the grape-vine. 

The problem confronting the fact detective writer is to find a 
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case that fits an editor’s conception of how a crime should be 
solved, or else attempt to jnake it fit, and the degree of the 
problem depends upon the magazine for which he writes. 
Although probably none of the editors actually condones falsifica- 
tion, some (Sose one eye while many more close both., A few like 
Davenport wanted storigs based only updn the truth. Yet even 
Davenport, aware that otherwise he would have few -cases' to 
publish, permitted some harmless juggling of the facts for story 
effect, such as, for purposes of intensifying suspense, the changing 
of time sequence and the invention of conversation. But he 
fought against blatant falsification, for example the insertion 
of clues and suspects that never appeared in the actual case. 

Studying my notes on the Peter^n-Grisponi case, I realised 
that Davenport would never go for it as it stood. Although the 
crime was stjfggering enq^ugh, the detective work was far too 
thin, the tip that led to Grispefni’s arrest being the weakest 
link. It was a shame because I had put time into it already and 
it would take little more to write it; also I would have to pay 
off Ferguson %nyway. I knew it would be easy for me to save the 
story with a few insertions here and there, and liavenport 
woxdd never know. There,* were iiiany ways: I could have the 
police find a glove at the dea^Ji scene and then have them trace 
it from the manufacturer to a dealer and then to Grisponi; a 
monogrammed handkerchief could do the trick, or I might 
work something out with a heel-print discovered in the dried 
earth near the grave. But I could never do this to Davenport. 
Quickly I put through a person to person call, collect, to the 
editor. 

“Oh,* that’s a shame,” he said, “that’s too bad. I don’t 
think the crime makes up for the lack of police work, do 
you?” 

“Actually it’s jqgt anolher murder when you look at it.” 

“That’s the way I feel. But that’s the way I keep ahead of 
the competition, eh, boy? We may miss out on a few cases but 
the public appreciates value. And sales show it. They know they 
only get the best when they open up Squadcar, . . . Incidentally, 
did you get my cheque on Stavinski?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You’ll find a little surprise. I’ve upped your rate to four 
cents. That’s a cent more than I pay anyone else.” 

“Really? Thanks a million, Howard. It certainly comes in 
handy.” 
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“You just keep up the good work, hear? You know how I feel 
about you, Paul.” r 

It warmed me to hear that. Davenport was^as good a friend 
as I would ever have. I hesitated. “Howard. About this Crisponi 
thing again. I have to pay off one of the cops here and I’d like 
to get something out of it. You don’t njind if I bang it out and 
send it off to one of the other books, do you?” 

“. . . You sure it’s nothing for me, Paul?” He was always 
being tugged in two directions; he always worried. Especially 
about “upstairs” — the term he used for his publisher, whose 
oflice was on the floor above his. Davenport took barbiturates 
four times a day. 

“ I gave you the facts. If you want me to write it up, swell, but 
I’d never have done it without telling you first. I thought that 
tip ” > 

“Hell, let ’em- have it, let "’em have the weak ones. That’s 
what keeps us ahead of thenl.” His voice had become resolute. 
“As long as you give me first crack, Paul, I don’t care what 
you do after that. You’ve got to eat. Just give me the hot cases, 
just give' me first crack. Paul — ” there was a change of tone 
again — “you’re sending me» the i,ffidavit on the Stavinski 
sentences?” r 

“I’ll mail it off today.” 

“You know how careful I’ve got to lie.” 

“ Oh, wait a second,” I said, remembering. I gave him the prison 
sentences I had seen on the records, the lesser ones. 

“How come, Paul?” Suspicion was only thinly veiled. 

I explained what Detective McHugh had told me about judges 
changing sentences after trial. 

“Oh.” The friendliness was back in his voice but it was still 
tinged with worry. “See how you can’t be too careful, see what I 
mean? . . . Okay, Paul, keep in touch, let mp know when I can 
expect something new. I can always use copy.” 

“Well, there’s nothing new, but I’m looking into a few old 
cases that might work out.” 

“As long as they’ve got the stuff and the art’s good, I cau 
always use them.” 

“I’ll leJyou know.” 

“Good. Take care of yourself, Paul.” 

I felt wonderful. With my new rate, the seven- thousand 
worder that originally brought me in around two hundred 
dollars would now be worth about two-eighty. Davenport was 
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a friend, all right. I picked up the phone and put through a 
call to Carl Amsterdam, alio in New York. He wa? the editor 
of Dazzling Detecfjive and I always sold him those cases Davenport 
could not use. Dazzling paid only two cents a word and so it 
could not expect top-level material. Because I was an established 
writer in the field, Ajjisterdam was only too happy to get 
stories from mfe, despite the fact he realised •! sent him ohly 
rejects. 

After I outlined the case to him, Amsterdam said, “That 
sounds terrific, y^out that tip, though. Do what you can with 
it. You know how.” 

“Sure.” I thought as I spoke. “Pll make it that the cops 
broadcast the fact that they were*looking for information on 
the case. Therefore the tip won’t be something they got aecident- 
ally. This way it’s the results of their own efforts — the broad- 
cast.” 

“Good enough.” My suggestion* had been the mildest way of 
softening the tip, but Amsterdam would have let me do any- 
thing. “Whemcan I expect copy?” 

“Probably the day after tomorrow.” 

“Good boy.” 

The first thing I did was take care of the affidavit for Daven- 
port. Then I began outlining the Crisponi story. It could follow 
any of several patterns I often used and I selected one at ran- 
dom. My big job was to make the police look good : they had to 
be efficient, observant and, although they might become dis- 
gusted or weary, they remained gentlemen. I would start off 
the easv way, with the finding of the body, and then have the 
police check the licence plates of the abandoned car and identify 
the owner. Then one of them would remember the Missing Per- 
sons sent out that morning and there would follow a scene with 
Mrs. Peterson in lyr home, the children holding on to her and 
crying, and Mrs. Peterson weeping that her husband never had 
an enemy in the world. That scene could take up two pages. 
After this the officers would pick up the kid in the neighbour- 
hood. I would have him loitering near the death scene and the 
police would arrest him on suspicion. He would have an alibi 
but it would be the impossible kind to check, so ^hat even 
though the police would release him they still would keep him 
in mind, hoping that further evidence would link him with the 
crime. The kid would have a fictitious name of course and I 
would throw suspicion on him throughout the story, almost 
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until the end. Several pages would be devoted to conversation 
between the investigators, conversation reflecting their great 
bewilderment. The big scene would come aftef they broadcast 
a plea for information, and I would have them in Headquarters, 
wondering if the appeal would produce results, hopihg, despair- 
ing, -and then have this man come in, find his name would be 
fictitious too, with his story about Grisponi. Then a rush to 
Grisponi’s flat and the finding of the gun and bloodstained clothes. 
But I would not have Grisponi admit his guilt immediately, 
both for the purpose of heightening suspense and increasing 
wordage. He would break down and confess when fingerprints 
on the tyre iron matched his own. Of course Detective Ferguson 
had not said anything to me about fingerprints but I could 
assume Grisponi’s were on them: it would be a minor licence 
upon my part. The story would end with the line that Grisponi 
was awaiting disfjosition of his case as Dazzling Detective went 
to press; and below that, in italics, I would list the fictitious 
names. 

Immediately after lunch I started working on the story. I did 
not bother with a rough draft. With few exceptions my first draft 
of these stories was always thr final o'-^e. 

HOWL OF THE HOUND AND THE 
BLOODY VENGEANGE 

By STEVE NORTH 

Gould one human being possibly have done this to another? 

Was it conceivable that human hands were behind this 
fiendish murder? 

The face staring up from the grave was no longer a man’s 
face at all. It had been battered raw and bloody. The lips 
were open and filled with dirt. The holes that once had been 
eyes were stuffed with dirt also. And in the victim’s chest 
were two large bullet wounds. The killer had used a gun as 
well as a bludgeon. It was as if he had not been satisfied 10 
murder his victim only once. 

Detedtive A 1 Palmetto said, “It’s enough to get you sick. I 
only wish I had my hands on the guy who did this.” 

“You don’t mean ‘guy’, do you?” Detective Phillip Mann- 
ing commented bitterly. “The word’s ‘monster’!” 

And monster it was. . . . 
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* Who but a monster could have been responsible for a crime 
such as this, a crime with few equals for brutality in local police 
annals? 

The case h&d begun earlier that day when John Garmel 
took his dog for a walk. Little did he know as he entered 
Taberton Hollow that^. . . 

• • ■ • 

By supper time I was almost half-finished with the story. My 
phone rang about sue. It was Ginny’s mother. She wanted to 
know if I could c«me to see her tomorrow before noon. Although 
she didn’t say what she wanted, she as^ed me please not to say 
anything to Ginny about this call. ^ . 



CHAPTER FIVE 


I T WAS a cold raw day and yet my palms were moist as I 
pressed the buzzer. Mrs. Gordon came to the door. Her smile 
was pleasant enough; if forced it was wfcll concealed. In 
the living-room we talked a while about the weather. Then she 
brushed her dress with her fingertips and looked thoughtful; 
I knew the first phase had elided. 

“Virginia has told me you asked her to marry you, Paul.” 

“. . . That’s right, Mrs. Gordon.” NJy heart was^ beating hotly. 
“Which is whr/ I wanted «to sec you of course.” She had 
become stern, businesslike. “•! wanted to talk things over with 
you. After all we hardly know each other.” 

“I . . . can understand that.” ^ 

“Mr. Gordon and I . . . naturally we’re a little confused. It’s 
happened so quickly, actuajly. WeJve never butted into iVir- 
ginia’s life, mind you, never, but^this is an important step, and 
we have to be. sure. You see, don’t you?” She smiled a little and 
then the smile disappeared. 

I found myself tapping a cigarette out of the pack. 

“Virgifiia has been very close to me, Paul. When she was 
younger . . . going to business every day, of course, I couldn’t 
be with her as much as I would have ivantcd to. But actually 
I feel that’s only brought us closer. And then there’s* another 
thing. I think you know I had another daughter. She died two 
years before \^irginia was born. One time I thought I was 
going to lose Virginia too and I prayed to God and He answered 
me. I may sound all confused to you but I’m just trying to show 
you what Virginia means to me. She’s my entire life. I . . . Mr. 
Gordon and I . . . we’ve given her everything she could possibly 
want. ^Ve’ve protected her from worry, from fear. She’s still a 
child in so many ways, Paul.” 

I had to restrain myself from saying what was on my mind — 
how actually she understood so very little about her daughter, 
how she had hurt as well as helped Ginny, how if Ginny was a 
child in certain respects it was only because her struggles had 
not freed her completely from domination. 

54 
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• “We’ve pampered her in every way,” she was saying. “She’s 
never had to think for herself. You know, she really doesn’t 
have to work but we’ve letter have her way because we know 
it’s just somethiAg that will pass over. She’s picked up a- lot of 
peculiar ideas in college . . . but it only proves she still is a child 
in many ways . . . can’t you see, Paul? Don’t you see what. I’m 
driving at? I’m talking from a mother’s hei^rt. I don’t ever 
want her to be hurt. I want only the best for her. She’s my 
precious darling and she knows so little about the world ... so 
very little. She’s iike a flower that’s been raised in a hothouse. 
That’s why Mr. Gordon and I are a little perturbed ” 

“Ginny and I are in love with each other, Mrs. Gordon.” 
For some reason it seemed the wrong thing to say then. 

“I’m not trying to hurt you, Paul, believe me I’m not. But u 
I recall, Virginia’s been in love before.” 

“I haven’t,” I said. 

A flush played over her cheeks. “ I don’t for one minute doubt 
your love for Virginia, Paul. And I don’t want you to misunder- 
stand. I like you. Honestly I do. It . . . it’s just that I’m trying to 
do what’s best.” 

“But what is it you’re .trying |o tell me? That you don’t 
approve?” 

“I didn’t say that. The truth is I don’t know. .All I want to 
do is talk it out. I want to get to know you. Thcrc’j no reason 
to be hasty. It’s too important a step for that. You’re a grown 
man and I can talk to you. Anyway,” she added nteaningly, 
“Virginia would never do anything without my approval.” 

“I wouldn’t want her to.” 

“Of c&urse you wouldn’t.” 

I lighted my cigarette. Every part of my body felt drawn tight. 
Mrs. Gordon was watching me as I flicked out the match. Then 
I said, “What do you want to know, Mrs. Gordon?” 

“Well ” she Began, then stopped. “Well, it’s about this . . . 

this writing you do. That’s the part that bothers me. I don’t 
know if you’re making a living or if you expect us to help you 
out.” Almost apologetically, “You know, people take us for 
richer than we are. We’re not millionaries, you realise.” 

I felt my flesh go cold and prickly. « 

“Oh, we’re well off,” her voice droned on, “don’t misunder- 
stand me. But we’re not millionaires. We were discussing the 
whole thing — Virginia, Mr. Gordon and I. This was Virginia’s 
suggestion but I only mention it for whatever it’s worth. She 
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thought perhaps you could do something in the store, like handlt 
our advertising. That’s in your line, I imagine. I ” 

“ I’m . . .‘ I’m afraid I’m not interested.” My body had become 
one gigantic heart beat. * 

“Well, honestly, I didn’t think you would be. k don’t think 
it’s .especially a good idea anyway. I’ve seen instances where 
parents took thq son-in-law into the business oc gave him a lot 
of money and people always wondered if that was the only 
reason he married the daughter. And it can cause friction in a 
marriage too. You’d be surprised.” 

“No I wouldn’t.” I was standing now. My vision had become 
blurred from nervousness and anger. Her face shimmered 
before me like 'a reflection In water. It was a struggle to control 
myself. 

“Going already, Paul?” She got up also. The smile was there 
again. c 

“I have an appointment.”* 

“You see the problem, don’t you, dear? That’s why I’m 
interested in knowing more about you, about your writing. It’s 
for youf sake as well as Virginia’s. She’s used to good things, 
Paul. All her life she’s had qjily the.^best of everything — clothes, 
schools, what have you. You can’t expect her to change and I’m 
sure you wouldn’t want her to. That’s why it’s important for 
you we talk these things out . . . and I think we’ve made a good 
start, don’t you? Some day we’ll continue where we left off. 
You don*t mind, do you?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t mind.” 

“Well, I feel better, I must say. I always thought you were 
sensible. But you hear so much about writers, you never know. 
Which reminds me . . . you don’t strike me as a writer at all.” 

“Thank you.” I was putting on my coat. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand, I meant that as a compliment. 
What I mean is you don’t dress crazy or talk funny. You know 
the things you hear about writers.” At the door she gave me her 
hand. “Good bye, Paul, and thanks for coming.” 

I headed down the drive to my car. 

“Paul.” 

I turned. Mrs. Gordon waved. “Put on your hat, dear. You 
don’t want to catch cold, do you?” 

I had forgotten that I was even holding it. 

I did not call Ginny that night or the night after. The follow- 
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ing morning she phoned me. She wanted to know what was 
wrong and I told her that J had just been busy. She said she 
was on her way to work and asked if I would calf that night 
and I said yes, although I knew I would not. About nine that 
evening she tame to my room. 

“Paul, why didn’t you call me?” 

“I’ve been busy, that’s all.” 

“Paul, what’s the matter?” 

“My God, does something have to be the matter? All right, I 
just didn’t feel like calling. Does that make you feel better?” 

A gloved hand covered her mouth. There was a glisten of 
tears. 

“Paul, talk to me, tell me what’s ^rrong.” 

“Talk to your mother.” I was straightening papers on my 
desk that did Aot need straightening. “Talk to her, she can tell 
you more than I can.” t 

“Paul, what is it? Will you look at me?” 

“All right. I’m looking.” 

“I — I don’t^understand.” 

“I had a little talk with your mother,” I said crisply. ^“Didn’t 
she mention it?” 

“No . . . no, what did she want?'’ 

“It was more of a business conference, shall we sjay.” 

“Paul, will you stop playing games?” she asked desperately. 

“I’m really not. That’s just about what it was, a business con- 
ference. We discussed my potential as a writer and I ftid that it 
isn’t much. But I think I disappointed your mother. I didn’t 
apply for the job.” 

“Job?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? I thought it was your suggestion. You 
know, that I go into your father’s business. It had something to 
do with advertising but I’m not sure if I was supposed to run 
copy or be in complete charge.” 

She took a deep breath and closed her eyes. 

“Paul . . . Paul . . .” 

“Look, Ginny. I’m a pretty happy guy. Not completely happy 
but as much as I guess I could ask for right now. I’ve got plans 
and they may work out and they may not but I’ve got no reason 
to give up on them. I guess it’s too much to ask anyone to 
understand ” 

“Oh, Paul!” She broke into tears and came forward and put 
her arms around me. 
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no good, honey,” I said. “That^s all there is to it.” 

She pulled away and grasped arms fiercely. “You’re so 
cold and hard now you scare me. I never knew you could be 
this way.” She wiped her eyes on her gloves, “ban’t you under- 
stand me, Paul? Don’t you realise what I want?” • 

“Sure. A nice solid normal guy who Ijrings home a pay cheque 
every week. And preferably a large one.” 

“How — how could you?” 

“Isn’t it true?” 

“No it isn’t, and you know.” She had her* arms around me 
again, her head against my chest. I fought against it and yet my 
arms circled her. I told myself I must not like the smell of her 
hair too much. “I don’t bfeme you for being angry,” she said, 
“but listen to me and try to understand. We were talking about 
you that night . . . about us . . . and jyiother was^lso upset and I 
just mentioned the business because I thought maybe that was 
a way. I didn’t mean anything by it. I want you to do anything 
you want. All I know is that I love you so very much.” 

“But it’s no good, it’s no good.” 

“Why? Why isn’t it?” 

“I’m afraid. I’m afraid for, you, fop myself. I’m afraid it v/on’t 
work out.” , 

“Why shouldn’t it work out, Paul?” 

“I’ve got no right asking of you what I would ask, that’s 
why. Listen to me. Remember what I said about having to 
believe ^du can run away from things, that you can escape 
into . . . happiness? Remember also what I said about . . . 
wanting something? What I was trying to say then is that 
coming to this city didn’t mean I left behind all the sTtandards 
and conventions I’ve lived by. I brought them with me. Ginny, 

I ... I want to write . . . books and . . . good things. I know 
they’re in me but still . . . still I’m writin^^ the detective stuff 
because that means a living, that means I can buy good clothes 
and eat in fancy restaurants and drive a car. I’m a bohemian 
in a full-dress suit and I haven’t been able to take it off yet. 
But some day I will, I’m going to do what I have to even at the 
expense of everything else.” 

“But Lunderstand that, Paul. Don’t . . . don’t you think after 
... all this time, how close we’ve been, that . . . that I know 
you? Paul, I do understand, I ” 

“But if I’m having such trouble by myself, could I possibly do 
it with someone else, with the responsibility of another person 
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on my shoulders? I’d want to do things for you, I know, I 
know myself. I’d want you have the best, I’d worry ” 

“Paul — ” she ^hook my arms a little — “Paul, what do you 
think I want? I’m not interested in wealth, in beautiful clothes. 
Would I neld you for that? I want you because I see in you 
everything beautiful that^ I do want. Paul, I’ll help you, believe 
me I’ll help yoil. I’ll work with you. I’ll work for you. I believe 
in you, I have faith in you. You’ll write the things you want to 
write and yoli’ll do it because I’m with you. Can’t you sec, can’t 
you understand h&w it will be?” 

I held her tighter. I lifted her face and pressed my cheek against 
hers. “ I used to tell myself that I’d never get njarried because 
the marriage I’d want would be so ‘perfect that it wouldn’t be 
humanly possible. I’d want it to be something wonderful and 
beautiful and ’perfect. There arc men I know and they run 
around and it gets me sick and thM’s something I’d never want. 
It should be beautiful always.” * 

“It can be, Paul,” she breathed. 

“Lets get m#irricd, darling. Tonight. Let’s not wait.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Zet’s do it without thinking. TVe trouble with us, we always 
think too much.” 

“Where can we go?” 

“Rayville.” 

“Would we be back tonight?” 

“No, of course we wouldn’t.” 

“What can I tell Mother?” 

“You’re at Vivian’s. You’ve often stayed there.” 

“Oh, l^aul.” She rubbed her forehead. 

“Please, darling.” 

She touched her breast. “My heart’s beating so fast.” 

“No faster than yiine.” 

She squeezed the back of her neck. “Paul, what’s my phone 
number? Isn’t it funny, I forget my own phone number.” 



CHAPTER SIX 


R AYVILLE was a marriage factory just across the sta^^e 
line, and although it probably had other industries I had 
never heard of them. To this small city rushed lovers in 
haste for here there was -a minimum of delay : no blood tests, and 
marriage certi/icates preceded the ceremony by only a few 
minutes. And it was a competitive business too. As we entered the 
city one block alone had several houses with brightly lighted signs 
on their lawns or gate-posts olTeringc matrimonii services. 

I slowed the C2fl*. “Take yoifr pick.” 

Ginny’s face was flushed. Her tcetli scraping her lower lip, she 
nodded at one that read : justice of the peace, and in slightly 
smaller letters, “Marriage Ceremonies With Dignity.” 

“Thai’s what we want,” I said. “Lots of dignity.” I stopped 
the car and we got out. We studied the large white frame hbuse, 
set off by a long stretch of lawn. The sign, spotted by a light near 
a clump of bushes, creaked uneasily in the wind. A light was on 
in the side bay window. We walked up the path toward the 
porch. Ginny was clutching my hand tightly. I pressed the bell 
and soon the door opened and a husky florid-faced man stood 
there, wearing a black and red checkered flannel shirt, open at 
the throat, and baggy-kneed corduroy trousers and |)edroom 
slippers. He was the Justice of the Peace. His hand felt hard and 
calloused when it gripped mine but he had a kind and probably 
practised jovial voice. 

He called three other people into the li\img-room from the 
kitchen ; these were his wife, daughter and son-in-law. The son- 
in-law was holding a pack of cards. The whole thing struck me as 
a scene from a movie and I felt as though all this was happening 
to someone else and that I was just an onlooker. They w^ere 
friendly and tried to put us at our ease. 

The ceremony lasted no more than two minutes and all I 
remember clearly is the pressure of Ginny’s hand and a droning 
voice and a large beaded multicoloured lamp-shade somewhere 
behind the voice. And then the voice asked if I had a ring and 
my hands for some reason went through my pockets and then I 

6o 
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Slushed hotly and pulled off my college ring and put it on 
Ginny’s finger. It was so big it would have slipped off but she 
held it on with her thumb. Soon I was kissing her and her lips 
felt cool and dry*against mine, and I did not know if it was her 
heart or miife that was pounding so heavily. And now everyone 
was laughing. 

In the car, with the marriage certificate in n\y pocket, one of 
those flowery things with birds carrying inscribed ribbons in 
their beaks, Ginny put her arms around me ; but she would not 
let me kiss her right away and she just held on to me, her cheek 
on mine. A minute passed and I let hei: stay that way. Then I 
felt her hold relax and I put both hands on her cheeks and raised 
her face and kissed her on the lips. There was a little strangling 
noise in her throat. 

I said, “Happy, darling?’* 

“Of course I’m happy.’^ 

“There’s a nice hotel here in town. Should we stay there?” 

“Let’s drive for a while. Do you mind, Paul? I just feel like 
driving.” ^ 

“Anything you say, darling.” 

Wc drove out of Rayville.,For mijes liinny sat wordlessly with 
her head against the back of the seat. I would look at her now 
and then and she seemed to be in a tiny world of. her own, but 
from her expression it was hard to tell if it was a happy one. 

“What’re you thinking about, Ginny?” 

“You.” 

“What about me?” 

“Lots of things.” 

“Good things?” 

She put her arm through mine. “Of course good things.” 

We drove on in silence. After a few miles I said, “Mrs. Weiler,” 
and when she did not answer I nudged her. “Hey, don’t you 
know your name?”* She sat up straight and smiled. She blinked 
several times, like she’d been stirred from a dream. 

“I like that name,” she said. 

“You’d better. Ginny, we’d better decide. Do you want to 
stay in the city? We’re about half-way home.” 

Weakly, “The city?” 

“It’d be silly to go back to Rayville.” 

“It . . . just makes me feel funny.” 

“We won’t see anyone we know.” 

“It’s not exactly that. It’s . . . I — I don’t know what it is.” 
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Then, “Won’t it look peculiar? I mean ... we don’t have an^ 
. . . suit-cases.” ^ 

“Say, ain’t we married, huh?” 

“But they won’t know.” 

“So who the devil cares?” 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with me,” she said. 

“You just relax and let your husband take care of everything.” 

“...I like that word.” 

“Relax?” 

“No, silly. Husband.” 

“Silly husband?” 

I had her laughing, and meanwhile I stepped harder on the gas. 

We stopped at the Hamtnond, which was the most exclusive 
hotel in the city. As Ginny and I walked in, she whispered 
something about having no marriage ring. She sat near the 
door while I we»t to the desk. The clerk had a starched look. 
Yes, he had a double room;* please sign the register. His palm 
dropped on the bell and a uniformed figure materialised next 
to me. For the first time the room clerk realised I h^d no luggage ; 
his face#, reflected restrained distaste. He asked if I had some 
identification and I produced my ..driver’s licence, which he 
compared with the register. The-e was a trace of apology about 
his manner now as he said I would have to pay in advance. 

Ginny came over only when she saw the bellboy accompany 
me to the elevators. There was colour on her cheeks. Our room 
was on l!tie twenty-second floor: it was large and comfortably 
furnished. While Ginny, her coat on, looked out the window, 
the bellboy opened and closed drawers, inspected the bathroom 
and peered into the closet. She did not turn even when* I locked 
the door behind him. 

Throwing my coat over a chair, I walked to her. She still did 
not stir. I circled her waist from the back. Her hands closed on 
mine. I kissed her neck. She did not move. I turned her and 
kissed her on the mouth. For a moment her lips were hard. Then 
they grew soft and she clutched my arms. After a while she drew 
back. The flush on her checks had deepened. 

She said, “You had trouble at the desk, didn’t you?” 

“Trouble?” 

“ I saw you looking in your wallet.” 

“That, darling, is where I keep my money.” 

“Before you paid him, I mean.” 

“What’s the frown about?” 
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* “Didn’t they think we were married?” 

“You’re a worry wart, you realise that?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, darling/* 

‘‘Happy, honey?** 

“. . . Yes V 

“That w£is a pretty slow answer.” 

“Of course I’m happy, darling.” 

“Love me?” 

“You know I do.” 

“ Than take off^your coat and make yourself at home. We’re 
going to be married a long, long time.” . 

She unbuttoned it slowly. I hung both our coats in the closet. 
She was staring out the window again? This time she turned when 
I approached. I kissed her. I took off my jacket and tie. A 
warmth was in my stomac^li and it edged upward like a flame 
reaching out. My undershirt camt off. I wrestled with the top 
button of her blouse. • 

“Please, Paul . . . not with the lights ” 

I could not Ijsten. I took one button at a time. Her arms hung, 
her head was to one side. She w'as wearing a white slip and I 
put my arms under the bloi^ise and ground her back and on her 
shoulders. Her arms did not rjse to hold me. I kissed her but 
her lips had become firm. 

“Ginny, what’s the matter?” 

“ I — I can’t , . . not this way.” 

“Do I offend you?” 

“No, darling, it’s not that. It’s not your fault. It’s all mine. 
It’s just that so much has happened in one night. I’m still in a 
daze.” • 

“I’m a real beast, you know that? Beauty and the beast.” 

“Stop that.” 

“ It’s true. I’m being selfish. Look, you sit down and smoke a 
cigarette. I’m going to take a shower. The cigarettes are in my 
jacket.” 

I undressed in the bath-room. The needle shower was exhilarat- 
ing. Afterwards I put on my shorts, opened the door and peered 
out. Ginny was sitting on the chair, staring vacantly and smoking. 
Her blouse was buttoned. 

“Don’t look,” I joked, “I’m coming out.” 

She closed her eyes. Only when I was under the covers did 
she look. Her eyes still held that far-off expression. My arms 
went under my head. “Hey, Mrs, Weiler.” 
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She smiled fleetingly. “Hey yourself.’* 

“ It’s mighty lonely under here.”^ 

She jabbed out her cigarette and stood up. She came over and 
kissed me and then went into the bathroom. * The moment the 
door closed behind her, I put on the light next to* the bed, got 
up and turned out the overhead light. In bed again, I fluffed 
up the pillow and smoked, the ash tray on the cover over my 
stomach. By the time I finished the cigarette, Ginny still had not 
started to shower. Impatiently I glared at the door. She was 
moving around in there ; the spigot went on und off ; there was 
the crackling sound of a comb going through hair. Another 
cigarette. It was almost a butt before the shower started drum- 
ming into the tub. She shdwercd for more than fifteen minutes. 
I could hear her stepping out now. I lowered the pillow and 
turned on my stomach. My heart scfmcd to be pounding up at 
me from the mattress. Ther® was the flapping of the towel in 
the bath-room and then I heard the soft easy brushing of it over 
her body. She seemed to be taking forever. She had been in 
there close to three quarters of an hour. I did pot realise how 
tightly •my fists were clenched until I relaxed them; my palms 
were wet. I closed my eyes^in irritation as the faucet went on 
once more. Further combing. I f^und myself staring at the door; 
I wanted to -jump out of bed and pull it open and carry her 
out. The clink of the comb against the porcelain of the sink. 
Now? I was still on my stomach, my hands under my face. 
More walking around ; then the spurt of the faucet. I shut my 
eyes. Tightly. The faucet went off, the door opened. She padded 
out softly. I pretended I was asleep. 

The shade went up. She opened the window. No^V I could 
feel her standing by her side of the bed. The bed sagged, and 
suddenly my thighs were quivering. I waited, hopefully. I 
wanted her to come to me. She turned out the light on the 
night table. Gently, as if not to wake me, she arranged her 
pillow. I could feel her settling. My head was turned from her 
and there was the soft glow of her breath on my neck. My flesh 
tingled. I sensed she was looking at me. Then she shifted to her 
other side : a shock of some sort exploded within me and all at 
once I was rubbing my eyes and pretending I had been disturbed 
out of a deep sleep. 

“Ginny, you up?” 

“Yes, darling.” She was looking at the ceiling now. 

“Were you asleep?” 
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*“No . . . I just came to bed.” 

I brought her to me. She ^ivas wearing her slip. I kissed her. 
Her lips were lik^ buds of granite. 

I said, “Don’t you want me to kiss you?” 

“Of cours5 I do, darling.” Her lips softened, her arms circled 
me. The hands on my b^ck were icy, chills raced through me 
at the touch, but her face was hot. I could feel I'he trembling of 
her heart. After a moment I eased the slip off her and kicked 
away the cover. Then she lay back, her head turned to one side 
away from me, het eyes closed as if she did not want to see me 
looking at her. I could not help it; there was a thundering in 
my ears. Moonlight sprayed the room. Her face was tense, her 
lips pressed together as though she was clenching her teeth. 
There was a blotch of colour on her throat. Her body was white 
and beautiful and gently laounded; she lay with one leg bent 
and partly covering the other. She*was born to l)e naked in the 
moonlight. I brushed the bangs from her forehead and kissed 
her there. She said, “Put the covers over us, Paul.” I did. Her 
hands clutched tmy shoulders now ; they were still cold. 

I tried to relax her. I spoke to her gently, kissing her ufiHer the 
ear where it smelled so delicious amd clean, like a baby’s ear, 
and then on the lips which could not quite become soft again. 
When I touched her she seemed not to feel it. It w&s only when 
I stopped and just put my arms around her that she was at 
ease. For a long time we lay like that. Then I began t^o caress 
her again. For a while I thought she was responding, but then 
all at once I became aware that her arms had fallen from me and 
I looked to sec a face that was tight with a pain that was not 
physical, eyes squeezed together and corded veins showing in 
her temples. 

“Ginny, what’s the matter, what’s wrong?” 

With a strangled ijioan she buried her head against my chest 
and cried bitterly. She still clung to me even when the tears were 
gone. 

“Ginny, what’s wrong, what have I done?” 

“I ... I don’t know,” she answered weakly. “I ... I don’t 
mean to be this way. It’s ... I just feel strange and . . . like we’re 
doing wrong. It’s . . . it’s like that night ... on the sofa. Maybe 
. . . maybe it’s running away that did it.” 

“Ginny, listen to me. Will you listen to me? Will you listen 
to this? . . . Nothing we do together can be wrong. It can only 
be beautiful. Ginny, do you know what I want? Listen, listen 
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to me, darling. I want us to be just like one person, so close that 
weVe like .one body . . . one body f,nd one breath. I don^t want 
anything ever to seem dirty or cheap or wropg . . . because it 
just can’t be. Ginny, we could be together in an alley and it 
would be right . . . because it’s 1 ... I don’t wiint any walls . 
between us — no shame or fear or guijt. Ginny, I ... I don’t 
think I could stand it that way.” 

“I . . . want all those things too, Paul. I . . . just don’t know 
what . . . what’s gotten into me.” 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

“...No.” 

“ Ginny,’ you mustn’t be afraid. How could you be afraid or 
ashamed of ... of anything that we could do? God, darling, 
it’s you and me, we’re married, we’re man and wife, we love 
each other, wc — Ginny, I want you so much! I want you . . . 
so much and yet . . . and yfet, darling, if you don’t want me I 
won’t touch you. Do you believe me?” 

“I do, Paul, I do.” 

“ I want to enjoy you but I want you to enjoy nr.e also. Darling, 
one’s ifb good without the other. That’s the only way it could be 
wrong. Can’t you understated that,% Ginny?” • 

“I do, Paul, I understand. Have . . . patience with me.” 

“ . . . Cah I just hold you?” I asked softly after a time. 

“I — I want you to.” 

I gatjjiered her in my arms. For many minutes we remained 
like that. I lifted my head, “Can I kiss you? I want to kiss you.” 

She nodded and closed her eyes. Her lips were more respon- 
sive this time but still she could not quite relax entirely, she could 
not lose her tenseness. I did not want her this way, yet the blood 
was roaring and seething within me ; and when she gave herself 
to me it was with strained conscious effort that could not quite 
become free and of itself, as if she were struggling to grasp a 
passion. And then afterwards, in a faint voice, “Paul, was it all 
right, was I all right then?” 

“You were, darling,” I had to say. This wonderful little child, 
how I loved her! 

“Did I . . . make you feel good?” 

“Of course you did, honey.” 

“Are you happy?” 

“I’m very happy, darling.” I kissed her lightly. Although I 
didn’t want to ask, for I kneWy something made me : “ Did any- 
thing happen to you, honey?” 
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. What do you mean, Paul?” 

‘‘What happened to me . 0 . did it happen to you?’* 

“I don’t know* Paul.” There was a sudden weariness in her 
tone. 

• “You would if it did.” 

“It . . . doesn’t matter,” she smiled. “It doesn’t make any 
diflerence. I’m jtist happy ... I made you hapjJy.” 

“Are you sleepy? You sound sleepy.” 

“Just ... a little.” 

“You go to sleep.” 

“I will. Just . . . keep your arms dround me. All night. 
Promise?” 

“I promise.” 

Her body soon went limp in my arms. She fell asleep at least 
an hour before I did. She got up ahead of me in the morning. 
She was fully dressed when she woke me. The first thing she 
wanted to know was how we would break the news to lier 
parents. 

“I don’t believe it,” Mrs. Gordon said in a hollow voite. 

“It*. . . it’s true. Mother .«• 

“I don’t believe it, I can’t believe it! You wouldn’t do any- 
thing like that to me!” Her voice kept rising. She whirled on 
her husband. “Max, what do we do? Do something, say some- 
thing!” , 

Mr. Gordon rubbed his lips and glared at me. He was certain 
now of his anger. He hadn’t been up to then. 

“You gpddam little fools,” he said. It seemed incongruous, 
his using a curse word. 

“Please, Daddy,” Ginny whimpered. Mr. Gordon had been 
our one hope. 

“The disgrace . . . ihe disgrace . . .” Mrs. Gordon kept shaking 
her head from side to side. “All my plans, all my hopes.” She 
touched her chest and let out a little groan. 

“Mother, what is it?” Ginny cried out in alarm. 

“Go way from me!” Mrs. Gordon waved her arms. “Get 
away from me, I can’t look at you! I want to die and I don’t 
even want you at my grave!” 

“Oh, God!” Ginny broke into tears and covered her face with 
her hands. “Oh, God, God, God!” 

I was at Ginny’s side, trying to comfort her. Her body shook 
convulsively. Mrs. Gordon was shouting now that it was all my 
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fault, every bit of it, and why did I have to come along and 
why couldn’t I have remained in Now York, and I was a scoundrel 
and a liar and a leech. And all this time ^Ir. Gordon kept 
circling Ginny and me, his fists clenched, and then he went to 
the sofa, sat on the arm, pulled out a cigar and bit off the tip. • 
He struck a match, the first time I had ever seen him actually 
smoke.' 

Soon Mrs. Gordon had shouted herself out but the silence that 
followed was only an uneasy truce. 

“You’re not going through with this, you know,” she said 
tightly to Ginny. She was sitting like a statue, hands clasped on 
her lap. “Yov know that, don’t you? You’re not going through 
with it.” * 

The quiet severity of her mother’s voice stiffened Ginny. 
“You can’t do a thing about it.” » 

“You’re not*going throu^ with it,” Mrs. Gordon repeated. 
She stood up slowly. “I swear to that on my life.” 

“You can swear all you like. I’ve got the right to live my 
own life. I’m not a baby.” f 

To fne, “How much do you want?” I frowned and Mrs. 
Gordon nodded. “That’s nSght, I •mean money.” 

“Look, Mrs. Gordon ” • 

“I’m not*joking.” She whirled and hurried into the dining- 
room. She was back with a cheque book which she waved at me. 
Her lo^k had become insane. “I don’t know what hold you 
have on my daughter but I’m willing to pay. I’ll pay anything 
for her happiness.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Ginny moaned. 

“You keep out of this! . . . Well?” 

“Mrs. Gordon, listen to me ” 

“Just name your price. I’d give anything to be rid of you.” 

Ginny pulled me away from her. “You’re not going to make 
a fool of me like this, do you hear? You’ve led my life for me long 
enough and I’m sick and tired of it! I’m a woman and I want 
to be a woman! I ” 

Mrs. Gordon’s hand came around swiftly and slapped Ginny’s 
face. Ginny was stunned. Her cheeks and lips trembled. There 
were tears in her eyes. Mr. Gordon had leaped to his feet. I 
took Ginny’s arm. 

“ Let’s get the devil out of here,” I said sharply. 

We were near the door when we heard a loud groan. Mrs. 
Gordon had both hands clamped on her head. Her face seemed 
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white-washed. She took a step forward, then stumbled and fell. 
She lay motionless on the floor. Ginny ran toward her. Mrs. 
Gordon’s eyes were closed, her lips bloodless. While Ginny ran 
for water, Mj. Gordon and I carried Mrs. Gordon to the sofa. 
• I put a cushion under her legs so tliat the blood could flow back 
to her head. Ginny returned with a face-cloth dripping water. 
She looked fainf herself. She bathed her mother’s face. Mrs. 
Gordon stirred. Her eyelids flickered open. She wet her lips. 
When she saw I v^as rubbing her wrists she tugged her hands 
away and gestured weakly. 

“Get out ... get out ...” 

Ginny looked at me. “Wait for me^in the car, Paul. Please.” 
“I don’t want to leave you.” 

“Please, Paul, do as I say.” 

I clamped on my hat and walked to the door. Ginny was 
squatting on the floor, rubbing her mother’s* forehead. Mr. 
Gordon hovered anxiously over his wife, I sat in the car. 

Looking at the house, I realised that what was going on in 
there now couW change, pattern or destroy our lives together: 
Ginny might not even come away with me. Fifteen ihinutcs 
tremolcd by. I found myself looking fit the door more and more ; 
then I turned on the radio but in irritation snapped it off almost 
immediately. Not even a cigarette, either. And then the front 
door opened. Ginny was holding a suitcase. She walked fast. 
I took the suitcase from her and put it in the back of jhe car. 
She got in without a word. Her face was pale and I could not 
tell if its expression was one of hurt or anger. But I knew better 
than to afj^. Quickly I drove away. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 




W E lived in my room for two weeks until we found an 
inexpensive apartment. It belonged to a young couple 
who were friends of Ginny’s and wTio were moving to 
California. Their lease had eleven months to run and we took 
it over. • ^ 

It was the only apartment on the second floor of a three-story 
brownstone house in the downtown section of the city. A physician 
named Michaels owned it; he was r widower and lived on the 
first floor, behind his office. ^Two spinsters whom we rarely saw 
occupied the third. They wore old brown fur pieces and raised 
parakeets. 

We fell in love with our apartment immediately. Ginny’s 
friendsThad been commercial artists and the place reflected their 
taste, and somehow our ow*. The i\)oms were light and aify, the 
furniture, which we’d bought from them, neoteric and cleanly 
functional, With odd-curved chairs and stem-legged tables and 
lamps you could twist on their slender goosenecks. 

My ^esk was in the living-room, facing the windows over- 
looking the street. Bookcases were fitted under the sills. The 
street was one of the few in the downtown area that boasted 
trees: poplars with silvery ice-sheathed limbs those f^st weeks. 
Near the corner, fronting an old “Apothecary Shop” with 
vessels of tinted fluid and a mortar and pestle in its window 
(“Prescriptions and Biologicals”), was an iron hitching post: 
every house had a mud-scraper fixed to tfee pavement next to 
steps. The street defied the years in its own still way. At dusk 
it would not have surprised me to see a lamplighter with his 
pole. 

Ginny and I enjoyed things together: the finding of auaint 
eating-places, and concerts and operas high in the peanut 
gallery, and shopping for wondrous things we had no intention 
of buying, and foreign movies where we compared our French 
and raced against the English titles and each other; even 
carrying bundles home from the food market was fun, with the 
good smell of coffee in the loose package; and sitting in the 
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kitchen at night over a snack, smoking cigarettes and talking; 
or just taking a drive or reading quietly. And Ginny. taught me 
to like walking i|i the rain at night, when the puddles glisten 
and look dem, and one evening we went ice skating in the park. 
We kept a large cat in the Idtchen and we dropped all our 
pennies into the slot between its slanty eyes. 

She had the ability to make friends easily arid, often embar- 
rassing to me at the time, at the oddest places: by starting a 
conversation while waiting for a seat in a movie she became 
acquainted with the Loebs, a refugee couple who were both 
studying to be lawyers, and the following day they were having 
dinner at our place and soon we bought Theatrit Guild tickets 
together; there were the Craigs — Hillary and John — he was a 
cellist in the civic symphony orchestra whom she met while 
gazing into a greeting-card shop window and who clung to us 
thereafter; and there were others.* My own few* close friends in 
the city, most of them unmarried, *were always welcome in the 
apartment. 

Ginny had m vast amount of energy. One night a week she 
went to art class and, although she worked hard at her Job, she 
also found delight in being A housetvife : she loved the creative- 
ness of cooking and often spok® of it as her only realised talent. 
Her interest in all things, her exuberance, becamfe contagious. 
Although she could be amusingly quixotic at times, she stimu- 
lated me constantly. ^ 

I did a great amount of work. Davenport kept after me in his 
usual way and, although I did two cases for him that first month, 
I also wij)te a few short fiction pieces that pleased me. One of 
these sold to a leading magazine in the so-called "quality” 
field. While I banged out the detective stuff quickly and with 
little thought, never showing it to Ginny, the fiction was the 
result of much hearife probing and many drafts ; and I would not 
consider a story complete until Ginny had read it, until we had 
discussed it. In a way my fiction was a product of our combined 
efforts, for even though her ideas were very often unworkable in 
a practical sense, they kept me thinking, searching. Ginny made 
me restless. With her I could not remain static. 

She spoke of her parents frequently, without bitterness but a 
little sadly. 

Emotionally, Ginny thrived on affection. She had to have it 
for her own existence. She needed me to hold her, to kiss her 
gently, to talk with great tenderness to her. Love to her was 
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these things, caresses and soft words, and no more ; beyond that 
she could not step ; what stretched beyond was for me alone. 
She recognised my needs, and in the face of them was compla- 
cent, understanding and kind : wifely. But she ccjuld not join 
me in the wild waters ; she waited for me patiently on the beach 
and, knowing I could not play the brute, claimed she found 
pleasure in it. Perhaps she did ; for my own sakd I had to believe 
it. And loving her for all the good things she meant to me, I 
fell into an acceptance of my role and tried never to offend 
her. 

The issue of Dazzling ^Detective carrying my story on the 
Crisponi- Peterson murder came in the mail. Ginny brought the 
magazine to my desk but she had time only to glance through 
it cursorily before leaving for work.«-Amsterdam, in the way of 
many editors, liad changed my title for no apparent purpose. 
Emblazoned across two pages and partly superimposed upon 
the symbolic picture of a fist clasping a tyre iron was : 

•) 

THE SCREAMING DEATH AND THE 
HOWLING "-DOG 

II 

Beneath it the blurb read : out of the shadows a terror game 

STALKING and IN HIS EYES WAS ^MURDER ! 

TherQ was a picture of Peterson, with the caption “An 
insurance agent, he had no insurance against sudden death.” 
A shot of the slayer, surrounded by detectives, pointing with 
linked hands at the grave of his victim : “ Here, in tl^e light of 
justice, the murderer reveals a crime committed in the blackness 
of night.” The dog, head pressed against his front paws, who had 
uncovered Peterson: “He sought a bone, found a body.” There 
was a full-view shot of Crisponi, showing a narrow hollow- 
cheeked face, a thinning widow’s peak, eyes small and expression- 
less: “For a handful of dollars, he took a life.” A detective: “In 
all his experience, never a more brutal crime than this.” And a 
photograph of Peterson’s widow and two children: “‘Mama,’ 
they kept crying, ‘when is Daddy coming home?’” 

I checked the story casually and put it aside without further 
thought. 

After dinner that night, Ginny asked to see the magazine. I 
showed it to her reluctantly. This was the first detective story 
of mine that had been published since we were married. 
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“You’re riot going to read it, are you?” 

“Of course I am.” She s;}t on the sofa, folding thie magazine 
lengthwise. ^ 

My face felt warm. Apologetically, “It’s pretty bad.” * 

“Now you be quiet.” • 

I went to the kitchen for a drink of water and kept myself 
busy until I fek she was finished. When I came back she was 
thumbing through other stories. 

“Lousy, huh?” I asked weakly. 

“ It’s not /oi/^.’^She spoke the word in a sort of drawl, as if she 
could think of gentler ones to carry the -same meaning. 

“You know how I bang those things out,” I sgiid* defensively. 

“ It’s really not written too badly,"* she said, and immediately 
I felt better. Now I wanted her to say that it was good. “The 
ending is funny, though,” rfie continued. “It leaves you hanging 
in mid-air.” 

“You mean because it has Grisjloni waiting for trial?” 

“That’s right, you want to know how it ends.” 

I explaincck how competition between the magazines, the 
desire to come out with a case first, was the reason why cases 
wer^ published before trial.* but nv)st of the magazines carried 
a column or a box every nc^w and then which brought the 
readers up to date on the dispositions of cases published pre- 
viously. Ginny wanted to know about the names at the end of 
the story which were listed as fictitious. I told her that they were 
to shield the identities of those people who cither fiad been 
drawn into the case as false suspects or who might claim to have 
been libelled in some way by the story ; this was done even though 
their true names might have appeared previously in the news- 
papers. 

“Paul, when does this Grisponi go on trial?” 

“Next week som^ time. We’ve got to start praying soon.” 

“For what?” 

“That he’s found guilty.” 

Shocked, “Paul, that’s terrible!” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re wishing a man goes to the electric chair, 
that’s why. How . . . how could you?” 

I laughed. “He doesn’t have to go to the chair, hon. He 
doesn’t even have to get life. He can get a year in prison for all 
I care. I just want him to be found guilty.” 

“But why? What difference ” 
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“Because if he’s found innocent he might sue the magazine 
for damages. He could sue me alsO) and I might have to get a 
mortgage on you.” , 

She shook her head. “Paul, do you ever get nightmares 
because of these stories?” 

“Me?” 

“I don’t think I’d ever be able to sleep.’^ Firmly, “I’ve 
decided something. I don’t like your murder business at all. 
I don’t like the people you write about.” 

“Darling,” I smiled with a flourish of melodrama, “it’s all 
part of the human scene. I write of life with a capital L.” 

“Phooie.” She made a face. 

“If you want to know the truth,” I said, “I’m finding those 
damn stories harder to do every time. My brain begins regurgi- 
tating. I find I can’t think along the f ame corny lines any more. 
It takes physical effort.” 

“Good, wonderful! It’s a sign of progress. And now I’m going 
to tell you something.” She reached for a cigarette. “ I told you 
that Crisponi thing wasn’t too bad: I think it’s awful. Awful 
for yoif,” she amended hurriedly, seeing my look. “If someone 
else wrote it I’d say it was marvellous. But you, you’re capable 
of such beautiful writing it’s a ^crime to waste your talent on 
such ... on such — ^well, you know. It might actually hurt you, 
drain you. Paul, I wish you could stop doing those stories.” 

“So dp I.” 

“Then why can’t you?” 

“Because I think I’d worry myself to death without . . . well, 
without that security.” 

“ But we’d get along, Paul. How much do we need? I’m working 
and you’ll be selling something and ... I bet it’d even work out 
better. After a while I know it would. Paul, I’ve got such faith 
in you, you’re such a . . . good writer, I ■” 

“Some day, honey. But . . . first let me start selling fiction 
more regularly. Then I’ll kick out the detective junk. But I . . . 
I just can’t do it this way. It’s . . . not in me. I’ve . . . got to 
go . . . slow. I just have to do it . . . my way.” 

“All right. But anyway I only want you to write as many of 
those stories as . . . you think you have to. But no more. Maybe 
. . . maybe no more than one a month.” 

“God,” I said, hugging her, “and here I was afraid you’d 
be the one keeping me chained to the hack stuff.” 

“You also told me you were afraid of yourself, remember?” 
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. . Yes, I remember.” Then, slowly, “You know. I’ve been 
thinking about a novel.” • 

“Oh, tell mc,’i she exclaimed, her face brightening. 

There wayi’t too much to tell yet : I would have to do' a lot 
more thinking. The idea was oneT’d had for quite a while, but 
now it was taking shape, growing. It was a little too early to pull 
it out of the hot-house of my brain, to examine iW parts critically : 
it might wither quickly under rough and premature handling. 

“I want the thing to jell in my mind a while,” I said, “before 
we talk it over. Once I get it settled up to a point, then we can 
kick it around. I’ll really need you then.^’ 

“Oh, I’d want to help you, I’d want to help you*.” 

“My plan is to do the novel and just write enough of the 
detective stuff to carry us along, I’m going to forget short 
fiction for a time.” 

“Paul, I’m so cxciteo! i ve no laea what your book’s about 
but I just know it’s going to be good. It’s going to be a best- 
seller and ” 

“Just let m(f write it first, will you please?” I grinned.' 

DAcctive Ferguson came •unexpcictedly to the apartment one 
evening. He was on duty in Headquarters and was here in his 
dinner hour : he had brought me a police folder cfti a case. 

“It was a murder took place about two years ago,” he said. 
“I just happened to think of it and I pulled out the records 
while no one was around. You can keep ’em a couple days 
but I’ll have to have ’em back. They’re the official ones. I 
figured ^stead of sitting down with you on it, you could take 
it right from the records. Everything’s in there, I think. If 
there’s anything else you want on it, you can ask me later.” 

“Is this a case you worked on?” 

Ferguson nodded rfind wet the tip of a cigarette before lighting 
it. His hat, brim up, was pushed back on his head. A plaster 
covered a boil on his neck. “Yeah,” he said, looking where to 
put the match, “I was still a big man then. In fact I worked 
on it with Aim” — the Lieutenant. “He’d just taken over Homi- 
cide and Christ he didn’t know his ” He checked himself. 

“He didn’t know too much.” 

Pointing at the folder I was holding, Ferguson said there was 
something in it that should interest me. He’d glanced through 
it in the office and seen where Lieutenant Thompson had 
written an eye-witness account of the killer’s execution. 
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“I don’t Jcnow what the beck he wrote it up for,” he commented. 
“I guess it was the first frying he’d seen and he thought he’d 
write a book. The first one can get you, though it didn’t bother 
me none. They oughta fry ’em all. Any bum’s ,been in jail 
morc’n twice oughta burn. Any guy they find with a gun they 
oughta stick right in the chair. No trial, no nothing, right into 
the chair.” ‘ 

The case, which I read after Ferguson left, was a good one. 
A young unemployed labourer named Rodriguez had slain his 
blonde sweetheart, and the investigation had enough element to 
make it usable despite' its age. Although Rodriguez had con- 
fessed hacking his parampur to death, he had recanted the 
story several days before his execution. 

Lieutenant Thompson’s description of the electrocution was 
typed on onion-skin paper and stapled against thin cardboard 
backing. 

... I was about twelve feet from the chair, an ugly thing 
with straps. The room was dimly lighted but dil/ectly over the 
chair* was a large silvery ventilator that had lights inside. A 
tub filled with water was^on one side of the chair. A Heavy 
leather mask rested on its rim-. The executioner who looked 
like a neighbour of mine, a friendly person, was dressed in 
plain clothes and went about his work in a bored business-like 
way. ye kept wringing sponges into the tub and looked like 
he didn’t like getting his hands wet. Finally he placed one of 
the sponges inside the mask that had heavy coloured eyepieces. 
A guard stood on each side of the chair and several more 
lined the walls behind. On the floor in front of the chair were 
the electrodes, half-covered by a towel. Other towels hung 
from a rope. 

Soon we could hear a chanting in th:^ corridor. It kept 
coming closer. All at once there was a terrible scream. Then 
the door opened and a priest walked in chanting. But there 
was screaming behind him and now Rodriguez was led in. 
He fought and yelled like a wild man, wrestling with the two 
guards who held each arm. Another guard walked behind in 
case Rodriguez broke loose. The condemned man fought and 
screamed each inch of the way. I felt a little funny in my 
stomach and had to force myself to look. He was wearing a 
white shirt unbuttoned at the throat and there was a slit in 
the left trouser leg. He wore slippers and his hair had been 
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shaved off. One of the slippers came off in the struggle and he 
was to die with one foot bare. Once they got him in the chair, 
the guards whp’d stood on each side jumped into action like 
they’d rel^earsed it. One tightened the straps around him and 
then lowered the mask over hisliead, and the other connected 
the electrodes to his left leg. The priest stood in front of the 
condemned iftan and kept praying. Rodriguez had Stopped 
screaming and I though I could hear him praying also beneath 
the mask. 

The warden tlien raised his hand and the executioner pulled 
the switch. Rodriguez strained against the straps. Then the 
executioner turned a small wheel which applied the voltage. 
He kept turning it back and forth, *and each time Rodriguez’s 
body rose and fell. Soon the body began crackling and smoke 
came from the leg and head, drifting up the ventilator. The 
executioner then consulted his w^tch and turned off the current. 
He unstrapped the chest strap anfl wiped the dead man’s chest. 
The priest stepped forward and made a cross on the dead man’s 
chest with the oils of Extreme Unction, and then he wiped it 
away. A physician examined the body with a stethoscope and 
pif)nounccd Rodriguez dead. • 

We filed out as the guards lifted the body from the chair. 
As I walked by I could detect the odour of burnt flesh. The 
warden, this time, led us past the other cells. One was occupied. 
The prisoner was sitting on his cot, his back to us. We passed 
Rodriguez’s cell. His cot was messed, the chair pulled back as 
if he had been sitting there up to the last minute. 

Ou^ide at last we stood in a small group. The strain was 
on everyone’s face. Everyone seemed to be gulping in the 
fresh air. After a while we shook hands and split up. The 
execution had left me morbid but it also made me more 
aware than ever# of my great responsibility. Although I am 
not against the electric chair, one must always be so very 
sure. . . . 

Slowly I folded the papers along their crease. Thompson’s 
report lingered with me long after I had gone to bed : the cruel 
efficiency of the electrocution appalled me. Only by recalling 
the brutality of Rodriguez’s crime was I able to ease it from 
my mind. 

On Monday of the following week, Peter Crisponi, who earlier 
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had changed his plea from not guilty to guilty and had thrown 
himself on the mercy of the court, iwas sentenced to the electric 
chair. It was only of passing interest to me, forpn that same day 
I stai'tcd working on the first chapter of my novel^. Basically it 
was to be the story of my father’s life as I saw it : the story of a 
physician who all his days wanted to be a surgeon and yet, 
trapped by circumstance, by family obligations and responsi- 
bilities, remained a general practitioner, a success to everyoixC 
but himself. The novel was to end on the note that by fostering 
his son’s ambition to be a writer, he exorcised liis own frustration ; 
and this book, my book written in the first person, was to be 
the son’s tribute. 

By the end of that month I had completed four chapters. 
They felt good to me and Ginny was enthusiastic about them. 
But still, never having written a novei before, I ached to know if 
I was heading ill the right direction and so I sent the chapters 
and an outline of those to follow to one of the largest publishing 
firms in New York. 

Three weeks after I mailed them off, Ginny hurried into the 
living-ruom with a letter from the publisher : it was not the large 
self-addressed manilla envelope I’d eiiclosed with the manuscript, 
but rather a slender white business-like one. 

“Paul,” Ginny whispered, “Paul, darling. I’ve got a feeling.” 

Nervously I tore open the envelope. Ginny read over my 
shoulder. Then she let out a shriek, flung her arms around me 
and began to cry. 

The letter said that Hardiman & Co., Publishers, thought 
enough of the chapters and outline to want to take an option 
on the book. I should let them know if this was satisfactory ; 
and, if so, a cheque for five hundred dollars would be forth- 
coming. 

That night in eelebratipn we went to, the finest Chinese 
restaurant in the city where, after courses of Won Ton soup and 
eggroll and barbecued spareribs, the affable shrill-voiced owner 
insisted we try the large sweet and pungent butterfly shrimp. 
And somehow we managed. We’d had tickets that night for 
the City Opera Company’s Aida, but when I went to the box 
office I exchanged our balcony seats for orchestra. 

In the scene where Rhadames returns victorious to Egypt with 
his Ethiopian captives and the stage is filled with the whirl and 
grace of jubilant dancing girls, I could not tear my gaze from 
the slant-eyed prima ballerina who, half-naked and her hair and 
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body gilded, writhed like some tormented gold metallic demon. 
She was monstrous and yet i}eautiful, evil and yet exciting, not 
quite human an^ yet human above all. 

That nig^t, while I made love to Ginny, the gilded creature 
writhing yet in my mind made fcxotic and strangely terrifying 
love to me. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


D an O’CONNOR called me about three weeks later to 
ask if I’d meet him at the Pencil Bar in half an hour. 
I was in no mood for an afternoon drink but Dan in- 
sisted, saying he was going on the night trick tomorrow and had 
to talk to me. 43an was a newspaperman I’d become friendly 
with shortly after I came to this city ; and knowing how he was 
always low on funds and high on schemes, I was sure he wanted 
to discuss either a loan or a new idea* Dan, a couple years older 
than I, was thoroughly likeable despite a bad case of “short 
man’s disease”: aggressive, ‘ frenetic, he was a gadfly with 
more buzz than bite. From what I could tell drive compen- 
sated for minimal talent : probably he would renuain a district 
reporter^ all his life or else jump to editor-in-chief. Nothing 
between. » * 

As usual, I was early and he was late. And, as usual, he had 
a breezy excuse. 

The entire scrawny five-fcct-six of him came striding into the 
taproom, grinning and waving, shouting hello to the bartender 
and a few hangers-on. He pumped my hand, said he’d been tied 
up on the phone with Councilman Grizzo (“That bastard, can 
he talk!”), sipped my drink and grimaced, then ordered Scotch 
on rocks — “and not from that cop’s bottle under the bar, you 
hear, Gus?” 

We took our drinks to a table. Dan flipped fingers over his 
pockets, then snapped them for a cigarette. I , shook one from the 
pack and he lighted up quickly. He came forward on his elbows, 
smoke jetting from his lips and nostrils. 

“Haven’t seen you in a dog’s age, you long drink of water. 
A guy gets married he forgets his old pals.” 

“How many times have I asked you to come over to the 
apartment?” 

“Hell, you know my lousy hours. My goddam editor must 
think I work best by moonlight. How’s the wife? You knock 
out a kid yet?” 

“Not yet,” I smiled weakly. 

8o 
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He winked. “Got to use live ammunition, boy. How’s the 
book going?” • 

“So-so.” I dicUi’t like to talk about it and regretted having told 
him once, lentil it was finished, the book belonged only to Ginny 
and me. 

“If I know you, that means it’s terrific. Half through?” 

“Are you kidding? I’m only on chapter nine.” 

He looked surprised. “How many more to go?” 

“About twenty-five. Maybe thirty. And then I’ve got to 
re-write.” 

“Jesus! That means maybe a year, and then there’s no guaran- 
tee they’ll take it.” He shook his head. “You can have it boy, 
you can have it. Me, I’m not out toijreak my agates any more. 
I used to think I was going to write the Great American Novel 
some day but to hell with that. You know what I’m looking 
for? Dough, spelt money.” He® saw I was getting annoyed 
and he softened it with, “Look, if anyone can make a success 
of this literary racket, it’s you. But I’m talking about me. 
This boy.” Kfe pulled a piece of tobacco from his lip. “Paul, 
I’ve been thinking. I’ve got an idea that’s going to mSike you 
rich*and me happy. Interested?’ 

“I’d like to see you happy,” I said. 

He took out a copy pencil and poised it over a Aapkin. “How 
much do you average a story?” 

Nobody asks a business man his income. Publish one story and 
the first question is, “How much did you make?” 

“About a hundred and fifty,” I lied. 

He jolted it down. He asked how many stories I averaged a 
month and I answered two. Immediately he used up half the 
napkin with his calculations. Then, pencil between his teeth, 
he frowned. “You’re not exactly Rockefeller, you know. That’s 
what I mean abo’4t breaking your agates for nothing. Why, 
you’ve got more brains than ninety-nine per cent of the people 
in this city and what do you make? Peanuts! Peanuts! Paul, I 
got an idea that’ll make you stand up and dance, honest to God. 
You’ll kick yourself you didn’t think of it before. You know what 
my idea’ll do to your income? It’ll quadruple it ... at least. 
What I’m thinking of is ” 

“A writing factory,” I cut in quietly. 

He frowned, his mouth dropped. “How the hell did you 
know?” 

“ It’s not exactly a new idea.” Many of the fact boys had ghosts 
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grinding out the material for them; a few, I’d heard, had as 
many as twelve and fifteen. • 

Dan scratched his cheek, momentarily deflated. Then he 
leaned toward me once more. But it still was a good jdea, wasn’t 
it? In fact, since it had been proved, that meant it was a goddam 
good idea. Look, this is the way we’d work it (‘T’m including 
myself, natch”) he would do all the leg-work, the digging out 
of the facts; I would do the writing since I had the contacts 
and the “know-how with the words.” We’d make an unbeatable 
combination. Then after he learned the tricks, we’d get someone 
else to do the leg-work and he would take over part of the writing. 
Why, the organisation could grow and grow: we’d write one 
story for a half-dozen magazines; we’d keep files and rewrite 
old cases from other books; we’d have correspondents through- 
out the country sending us in newspaper clips: our territory 
would be from coast to coast. 

“Paul, it’s Big Business, I’m telling you. And we can do it,” 
he jabbed his chest enthusiastically. “Say we start out small. 
Say just the two of us. All right. Between us w®' could knock 
out two^ three stories a week, no?” 

I nodded. 

“Okay then. Let’s say ” He stopped, forehead wrinkling. 

“What’s the tbok for?” 

“ It’s not for me, Dan.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” 

“Maybe. But I’ve got this novel. I’m heading where I 
want ” 

“But you can still do the novel,” he interrupted. “Hell, who 
says you can’t? In fact you’ll even have more time. I’ll be taking 
over part of the work. And after we get rolling . . . Christ, you 
won’t have much to do at all except make a few marks with a 
pencil. You’ll be bossman. You can play with the literary stuff 
all you want then.” 

“You don’t get me. I probably could do three of those stories 
a week myself if I wanted to . . . cut a few corners. But aside 
from the ethics, Dan, my ambition isn’t to become rajah of the 
fact-detective world.” 

“Listen to him,” he muttered. 

“In fact I’m gradually pulling out altogether. I don’t think 
I’ve done one of those stories in a month. Dan, I’m only doing 
the ones I have to now, the ones my editor asks for. I’m not 
looking for more work.” 
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“Okay,” he held up hands in despair, “okay do what you 
want. Pm not arguing. You want to starve in a garret, that’s 
okay with me. 3ut you’re screwin’ me, you know that, don’t 
you?” ^ 

I had to laugh. “You really want to get out of your job bad, 
don’t you?” 

“Hell, if I Want to work nights I could become a ‘burglar. 
When do you think I got this idea? Three in the morning, waiting 
out in the rain for some moneybags to die. You, you stinker, 
you were my onfy hope.” 

“ Pm sorry, Dan.” 

“Sorry, hell. You’re paying for the drinks.” He waved to the 
bartender for another. 

On the way home I bought a newspaper but didn’t look at it 
until I got inside. A two*-column head and a picture of Peter 
Crisponi riveted my attention immediately. 

WIFE HELPED HIM MURDER, 

DOOMED SLAYER SAYS 

Peter Crisponi, 42, to-day accused his wife of helping him 
slay James Peterson, the 39-year-old insurance agent for 
whose brutal murder Crisponi faces the electric chair next 
month. 

From his cell in the Northern Penitentiary, police say, 
Crisponi implicated his 29-ycar-old wife, Claire, in both the 
grisly murder and the midnight burial of the body. 

According to the police, Crisponi stated that his wife 
instigated the murder plot and that, after the slaying, she 
helped drag the dying man out of the car and actually held 
his legs while Crisponi himself “finished him olT with the tyre 
iron.” 

The story went on to describe in detail the facts of the murder 
and the events leading to Crisponi’s arrest and first confession. 
The last two paragraphs related that the police were now in the 
process of questioning the wife, who was described as a mani- 
curist, and that they hoped to give a full statement within a few 
days. Although one anonymous “high official” commented that 
he thought Crisponi’s story was “full of holes”, there was a 
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quote from Lieutenant Thompson to the effect that “no possible 
angle will be overlooked”. 

Ginny read the story on the bus coming homer It was the first 
thing she mentioned when she entered. 

“Will this affect you in any way?” she asked, worried. 

“Why should it? Crisponi doesn’t claim he’s innocent. He 
just says his wife was his accomplice. All it mekns is that my 
story wasn’t too complete, but that really doesn’t matter 
anyway.” 

“Do you think she’s really guilty?” 

“It’s a little hard to say, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t see » why he’d accuse her if she weren’t. It’d be a 
terrible thing.” 

“You look a little tired, hon.” 

“Oh ” She started to say something then changed her 

mind. “I’m really not.” 

And yet I thought I knew, tinny rarely complained, but from 
a few remarks she’d made the past month, I sensed that the 
frustrations of her work, which once in her rasv anger had 
merely Inspired her, were now upsetting her more and more: 
she wanted to do so much fDr the people she visited and* yet 
found herself entangled in skeins ©f red tape ; this, and the cold 
attitudes of many of her fellow workers who “don’t look on these 
people as human beings, Paul, but as cases, srf file numbers.” 
She once said she would rather quit than risk the chance of 
becoming so professionally hard, and I would have wanted her 
to, for precious to me was her unbruised faith. But I knew also 
that Ginny would not quit, expecially not now when I ^had cut 
down on the detective writing and her salary was needed; and 
it disturbed me. 

“Paul,” she called from the clothes closet, “I heard from 
Hillary Craig to-day. Guess what? She’s going to have a 
baby.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful.” 

“Isn’t it?” She closed the door. “I’m really happy for her. 
She’s wanted one so badly.” Her voice grew soft, wistful. “She’s 
wanted one so very, very badly.” 

And in that moment I learned something else about Ginny. 

A few days later the Crisponi case was on the front page once 
again. 
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CRISPONI RETRACTS ACCUSATION 
OF WIFE 

Peter ^risponi, doomed slayrer of James Peterson, to-day in 
a fit of weeping and remorse, retracted his earlier accusation 
that his wife, Claire, had been his accomplice in murder. 

“God forgive me,’* police say Crisponi said, “for I have 
sinned enough. I love my wife and don’t know why I tried to 
draw her into this thing.” 

Police say that their investigation during the past few days 
had convinced them of the wife’s innocence ^and that when 
they confronted Crisponi with thft lie, he immediately broke 
down. 

Mrs. Crisponi, a maiticurist, took her ordeal stoically. She 
told reporters, “I can’t understand why my husband accused 
me. He must have been temporarily insane. Although it has 
been trying, I have stood by him in all this trouble. I will 
stand by hitn yet. . . 

Tlie story, once more giving a «ummary of previous events, 
went on to say that Crisponi planned no appeal from his death 
sentence, and he was quoted as telling the investigators that he 
would go to the electric chair “like a man”. 

“She sounds like a wonderful woman,” Ginny said to me. 
“How could she possibly stick by him after all this?” 

“Buy Squadcar at your favourite news-stand next month,” I 
answerq^i cheerlessly. 

I knew Davenport would be contacting me soon, for the case 
as it stood now was exactly the kind he loved. He often used 
ghost-written stories published under the by-lines of men and 
women who either were involved innocently in an investigation 
or whose loved ones had committed some criminal act: stories 
from which some moral could be drawn so that “others, perhaps 
you who read, you who some day may be faced with the tragedy 
that is mine, may benefit from my experience.” Mrs. Crisponi’s 
story of her life with her husband, their marriage, the events 
leading to the murder, her innocent entanglement, would make 
a perfect woman’s by-line for Squadcar. 

Davenport’s call came through early the next morning. I was 
to offer Mrs. Crisponi fifty dollars for her story — “I see it as a 
dramatic pulsating human document, don’t you?” — ^but I could 
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go as high as a hundred and a quarter. He was leaving it to 
me: “You know how to sell it, Paul, I don’t have to tell you. 
Let me hear from you as soon as you can, wow’t you?” 

That evening, through Ferguson, I learned that Mrsi. Crisponi’s 
home was a rooming-house in the slums in the north section of 
the city. Ferguson was sure she had no telephone but he said I 
could probably reach her through a public phon^. 

I debated with myself whether to call Mrs. Crisponi or merely 
drop in on her. Not knowing what kind of reception I would get, 

I decided to contact her by phone. Through Information I got 
the number of a nearby drugstore. The man who answered 
recognised her came immediately and said he would send a boy. 
More than five minutes passed. 

“Hello.” The voice was a woman’s and very low and hesitant. 
It sounded almost sullen. 

“Is that Mrs. Crisponi?” 

“Who’s calling?” Still no change in tone. 

I gave my name and told her I was a writer for Squadcar. I 
waited for a reaction. There was none. I felt as if I* were talking 
into a dtad phone. 

“Can you hear me?” 

A long pause. “Who are you?’© 

I repeated what I’d told her before. Apologising for possibly 
having disturbed her, I explained that I was interested in 
writing her story: would she let me see her? 

“What do you want to see me for?” 

Wearily, “I want to write your story.” 

“Who are you, a reporter?” Her voice suddenly had tc^ken life. 

“No, I’m a magazine writer.” 

“Oh.” Then, “What kind of story do you want? I don’t have 
any story.” 

“Could I see you and talk it over with you in person?” 

“. . . I don’t know.” 

“Look, you won’t be under any obligation. I’m not a reporter 
and I’m not going to write down what you tell me. I’d need your 
permission for that and you’d have to sign a paper for me fii .>t. 
And if you give me the okay, there’ll be some money in it for 
you.” 

“When do you want to see me?” 

“Would tomorrow be all right? Tomorrow morning at your 
house?” She did not answer and I had to repeat it. 

“ I guess that’s all right.” 
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“That’s fine. I’ll see you tomorrow then. And thanks a lot 
for ” 

But she ha(J already hung up. 

Two rows of brick pierced by doors and four floors of windows 
lined the street on which I drove slowly, seeking Mrs. Grisponi’s 
rooming-house.* Only a few houses had address numbers* to mark 
them, and so I had to count off from the corner until reaching 
what I assumed to be Mrs. Crisponi’s. As I got out of the car 
carrying my brief-case, a face peered at me from one of the 
first-floor windows. It seemed to be the face of a fat old man 
who had nothing to do but sit there and watch thie occasional 
automobile that passed. His gaze foflowed me up the steps. 

The front door was unlocked and the knob juggled loosely. 
In the foyer I studied the cards above the mailboxes on the 
cracked marble wall. The name “tlrisponi” was written in pencil 
over an erasure, in a childlike scraVl. Her apartment was on the 
first floor. The door leading into the corridor was open. 

There wer^only two doors on the first floor, on opposite sides 
of the hall. At the back was a winding staircase. The wmllpaper 
was^ yellowish and flaked. I knocli^d on the door to my left. It 
was opened by a tall, heavily, built middle-aged woman whose 
grey-black hair fell in curly strings to her shoulders. She had on 
some kind of sleeveless frock. She wore neither shoes nor stockings 
and her thick legs were knotted with bluish varicose veins. From 
the newspaper description I realised this could not be the woman 
I sought. 

“Is Mrs. Crisponi in?” 

“She^s expectin’ you, dearie?” 

I nodded and gave my name, which she repeated over her 
shoulder. Then she opened the door all the way and stepped to 
one side. 

Claire Crisponi was standing by the sofa in a short untidy 
house-dress. Her hair, tinted red, was in an upsweep, the roots 
dark. She had a sharp-featured bony face that might have been 
striking once; a lifelessncss tempered it now and made her look 
older than twenty-nine. She was of average height and rather 
thin: small-breasted but with provocatively pretty legs that 
somehow gave her a hard attractiveness. Her eyes were dull, 
vaguely suspicious of me. 

I said, “I’m Mr. Weiler. Remember I called you last night?” 
I was not at all sure she would. 
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“You’re the reporter.” It was a one-toned voice. 

“A magazine writer,” I corrected. 

“Oh,” she said. 

“You write for them things?” the older womajn spoke up 
brightly. * 

“That’s right. Are you Mrs. Crisponi’s mother?” 

“Dearie me, no. I’m Mrs. Rockey. I live across the hall.” 
Of the two, she was the more impressed by my vocation. “I’m 
a good friend of Claire’s. Honey,” she implored, turning, “have 
the gentleman sit down.” 

“You care to sit down?” Mrs. Crisponi said in that same 
dull voice. ' . 

“Thank you. I’ll try hot to take up too much of your 
time.” 

Mrs. Crisponi and her neighbour shared the sofa while I sat 
across from them on a white Kitchen chair, brief-case on my lap. 
The apartment had a damp odour to it, like that of a seashore 
house thrown open after the winter. The wallpaper was stained 
brown in spots, and rain-bloated; there were a few thumb- 
tacked •calendar pictures. The sofa springs and stuffing sagged 
almost to the floor. One of,<^he green window shades was ‘torn 
diagonally and patched with cellophane tape. From here had 
come a murderer, and it seemed no wonder. 

I explained what I wanted, finishing with, “It will be the true 
story, the one that never appeared in the newspapers. It will be 
the story you’ll want the whole world to know.” 

While Mrs. Crisponi lighted a cigarette and let the blue-grey 
smoke swirl in her open mouth, I told her (“You know how to 
sell it,” Davenport had said) that in the minds of countless 
unthinking people there still were doubts of her innocence, even 
though her husband and the police had cleared her. The way 
Mrs. Crisponi was looking at me, with (;yes half-closed and 
somewhat puzzled, I could not tell if I had offended her. Then 
Mrs. Rockey, nodding, said angrily, “That’s true, that’s true. 
Some people are like that.” 

“Of course they are,” I said to Mrs. Rockey, “and this will 
be her chance to clear herself once and for all.” 

There was a knock on the door and Mrs. Rockey went to 
open it. A man on crutches swung himself into the room. I 
recognised him as the one I had seen looking out the window, 
although I realised now that he was only in his middle twenties. 
He had a round fat face with pimples on his cheeks and chin. 
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His shirt collar was open and the fold of his neck and the v of 
his chest were red and sweaty as he worked himself laboriously 
forward. The zipper on his fly was pulled down a little and his 
stomach w^ a bulge of fat that sucked in his trousers at the 
crotch. His buttocks strained a^inst his pants. Both his legs 
were limp and useless. He manoeuvred himself to the sofa, took 
the crutches from under his arms, held them together and then 
pivoted and landed heavily on the cushion. 

“ I want you to meet my son John,” said Mrs. Rockey. 

I shook his hand. His grip was loose and damp. While Mrs. 
Rockey leaned his crutches against the wall, she said, “Mr. 
Weiler is one of them magazine writers, John. H^’s come to get 
Claire’s story.” John settled back. Mrs. Rockey sat on one of 
the other wooden chairs, hands folded on her ample lap. 

Facing Mrs. Crisponi again, trying to break through the shell 
that encased her, I said, “It’s goiil^ to be a story you’ll be proud 
of, I promise you that.” 

She flicked ash into a tray, looked solemn and said nothing. 

“I mean that sincerely, Mrs. Crisponi. I’m not here to hurt 
you. Try to believe me. You’ve been hurt enough. I want to be 
youi* friend. Let me do your stor^^ and I know you’ll always 
think of me as a friend.” 

Her gaze flickered to Mrs. Rockey, then back: “What do I 
have to do?” 

“It’s just a matter of answering the questions I ask you. It 
shouldn’t take more than an hour.” 

“How do I know what you’ll write? I know you re- 
porters.” 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll let you read it when I’m finished. 
If you don’t like it then it’s no go.” This was something I disliked 
doing, for I had had the experience of by-liners peremptorily 
changing their myids after I had completed a piece. Yet, 
realising how much Davenport wanted this story, I was willing 
to take the chance. 

But Mrs. Crisponi still was suspicious. Squeezing out her 
cigarette, “You can tell me anything now.” 

“You have witnesses here, don’t you? If I don’t stick to my 
word you can sue.” 

“Yeah.” She sniffed. 

“You really don’t have nothin* to lose, Claire,” said Mrs. 
Rockey. 

“You have to use my real name?” Mrs. Crisponi asked. 
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“If I don’t the whole thing loses its value. There’d be no 
story then.” 

“Sure, the whole thing’s your name, honey,” Mrs. Rockey 
said. She obviously relished the role of interlocutor she had 
assumed. To me, “This is goin* to be like one of them confession 
stories, ain’t it? ” 

“Well ” I began, not knowing what to say. I wasn’t sure 

if the comparison would be to my advantage. 

“Oh, I read those books,” Mrs. Grisponi interjected. There 
was a little more brightness in her voice : I realised she probably 
considered them literature. 

“ It’ll be better than those stories.” 

“Claire in a magazine,^’ Mrs. Rockey smiled, shaking her 
head. 

Mrs. Grisponi fumbled for a cigairette in a crumpled pack. 
She took one out that was* twisted and bent. Carefully she 
straightened it between her hngers. 

“And you’re going to be paid for it,” I said. 

Her eyes shot up. “How much?” t 

“Oh« ” I thought as I drew out the word. Usually I 

started off with the lowest /igure, but the poverty here, Mrs. 
Crisponi’s obvious need for money, prompted me to offer her 
the hundred and twenty-five right off. 

The two women studied each other. Mrs. Grisponi shrugged. 

Mrs. Rockey said, “Can’t you do no better?” 

“ I can’t, honestly. That’s all I’ve been authorised to pay.” 

“Claire needs the money somethin’ awful. Can’t you just a 
little?” 

Davenport, I knew, wouldn’t go above his top price, and 
ordinarily I would never have considered raising it on my own. 
But the wretchedness of the surroundings, the tragedy of Mrs. 
Grisponi’s life that was reflected in her dark doubting eyes, 
prompted me to make it two hundred. I explained that the extra 
seventy-five dollars would be coming out of my pocket, which 
was true, but that I was doing it because of her financial situation 
and also because I felt that her story was one that should be 
told — which was a point I unconsciously had managed to sell 
myself. 

“What do you say, Claire?” Mrs. Rockey questioned. She 
was eager. 

“ I don’t know. What do you say? ” 

“He looks like a very nice gentleman,” 
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“You promise you’ll let me read it first?” 

“You’ve got my word,” I said. Already I had opened my 
brief-case and tfiken out the form which she would have to sign. 
It was littl^ more than a granting of permission for Squddcar to 
use her name. Mrs. Grisponi read it through slowly, then again. 
She was beginning to irritate me. I looked at Mrs. Rockey and 
she smiled pleasantly and I had to smile back. John* Rockey 
was breathing heavily through parted lips. Mrs. Grisponi ques- 
tioned me about a few obvious points on the form : she deliberated 
over everything, ^ven the signing of her name took concentra- 
tion. 

I arranged a batch of yellow paper on the brief-case on my 
lap. With my finger I tested the pencil point, made a few scrib- 
blings on the paper. 

“I’m not a very good talker,” Mrs. Grisponi warned. 

Her story did not come easily^ and I had to prod her with 
questions to push it along. She smoked incessantly and often 
consulted with Mrs. Rockey on some point. What I was after 
were human ^interest anecdotes; and w^here Mrs. Grisponi had 
the tendency to skim over events that appeared to htfve sub- 
starffce, I had to make her go b^^ck and dig deeper into her 
memory. Thinking pained he**. I wanted drama, tragedy, sus- 
pense, pathos. And occasionally in my notes I would harmlessly 
embellish a few dry facts that might have happened the way 
our readers preferred. ^ 

Mrs. Grisponi’s maiden name was Pitts and she was born in 
Ganton, Ohio. She was the eldest of six children. Her father 
died when she was eleven and she and a brother were sent to 
live witn an uncle and aunt in Ghicago. Her relatives were poor 
and she had to quit high school after the first year and go to 
work in a pyjama factory. {Notes: “Hated to leave school . . . 
excellent student .«. . felt obi. help relatives . . . worked hard, 
no time pleasure . . . used like to read.”) She met Peter Grisponi 
when she was eighteen. He was thirty-one at the time and they 
had met at a carnival where he operated a balloon-and-dart 
concession. [Notes: “Love fst sight ... he gave her doll even 
though she lost , , . asked see her later ... he good-looking, 
kind.”) They were married two days later and she left on the 
carnival tour with him. [Notes: “Happiness . . . real happns . . . 
first time in life.”) 

About two years after their marriage, Grisponi changed in a 
way that frightened and dismayed her. He began drinking and 
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gambling heavily. He chased around with other women. (JVotes : 
“She wanted a family, home . . . clung on . . . faith . . . just 
hoping for best.”) She used to beg him to leave /he carnival and 
settle down, but he refused to listen. Then one day,he got into 
a drunken brawl with the “patch”, the carny whose job was to 
make the necessary arrangements with the police of each town, 
and broke the patch’s jaw; as a result he was fired. [Notes'. 
“Play up fight. Make dramatic. She weeping, try tear them 
apart.”) He went to work for another carnival but had a fight 
there also, this time with a roustabout: fired again, he found 
himself blacklisted among carnival owners. The Crisponis moved 
to Miami Beach where he ^ot a job in a hotel kitchen. He kept 
gambling away his wages and she took a job as a manicurist. 
After the winter season they moved to this city, where Crisponi 
had relatives. He worked for a whiles* as a trucker’s helper but 
eventually was fired for drinKing. 

“Then,” said Claire Crisponi, “he went on relief. A million 
jobs around and he went on relief.” 

“Did you work?” , 

“A Iktle while. Then I got pregnant and had a miscarriage 
and I wasn’t the same after. J’m still not too good.” 

[Notes: “Work up hospital scrae, grief over baby, love of 
childrn.”) 

“Did he still keep running around?” 

She nodded. 

“Did he ever hit you?” 

She shifted her gaze to Mrs. Rockey. 

“He used to beat her up somethin’ awful,” the neighbour 
spoke up. “I used to want to call the police but Claire she never 
let me. Pete was a funny guy. He could be so sweet one minute 
you’d want to hug him, but just let him get a couple drinks in 
him and he was a tiger. Not to me, mind f'ou, but to Claire. 
He’s in enough trouble, but if he’d been my man and hit me like 
that, I’d have conked him, honest to Christ. But Claire here 
she’s got the patience of a saint. She don’t complain . . . nothin*. 
You loved him somethin’ awful, didn’t you, honey?” 

Claire lighted another cigarette, blew out the match and 
stared at it silently. 

“Was your husband acting strange any time before the mur- 
der?” I asked. 

“I don’t think so.” She looked at Mrs. Rockey. “You think 
so, Stella?” 
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“He seemed the same to me. This thing came as a terrible 
surprise, mister.” 

I said, “They arrested him here at the house, didn’t they, 
Mrs. Crispin! ?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Gan you describe your reaction?” 

“I was scared, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Did you. faint?” 

“No.” 

“Cry?” 

“Did I cry, Stella?” 

“The poor darling was too dazed to cry,” Miss. Rockey said. 
“ She walked around here in a daze for weeks. She’s still not out 
of it. I don’t know how she holds up.” 

{Notes: “Almost fainted*. . . wept bitrly . . . couldn’t believe 
. . . throw it all in, plus.”) * 

“Do you have any idea why your husband tried to implicate 
you in the murder?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t figure it. I just got a letter from him 
yesterday. He says he’s sorry and that he must have beefn crazy 
to ti^ to mix me up in it.” 

“Can I see the letter?” « 

“It’s not too much.” 

“Let him see it, honey,” Mrs. Rockey said. “You got nothin’ 
to be ashamed of.” 

Mrs. Grisponi went into the bedroom and brought it out for 
me. The letter was written in pencil on lined paper. I copied it 
exactly.^ 

Dear Claire, 

I am writing this in the hope that you will forgive me for 
what I have dont. I don’t know why I tried to drag you into 
it but I must have been crazy at the time. This place can 
drive you nuts and so all I can say is I’m sorry and ask your 
forgiveness. Will you answer me? I love you so much. You 
are with me every minute of the day and night. I kiss you and 
hold you in my thoughts all the time. Sometimes I am scared 
because it’s an awful thing knowing there’s no way out and 
that you won’t wake up and find it’s only a dream after all. 
Try to remember me and think of me in a good way, like I 
think of you, way back in the past when we were so happy. 
Forgive as you would have others forgive you. That’s something 
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I read somewhere and it’s true. I’ve been reading the Bible a 

lot so that’s probably where I saw it. Claire, I love you. 

Please answer this letter, please darling. 

Love, 

Your loving husband PETE 

XXX 

“Do you?” I asked, handing back the letter. 

“Do I what?” Mrs. Crisponi frowned. 

“Forgive him.” 

Mrs. Rockeyranswered for her. “ He don’t deserve it, not after 
what he’s done to her.” And Mrs. Crisponi looked at her and 
said nothing. Just then John Rockey reached for his crutches. 
He held them together and with one hand on the arm of the 
sofa, managed to raise himself. We watched as he swung himself 
wordlessly out of the room. *He had said nothing all the time 
he’d been here. 

{Notes: “Forgives , . . clings to luv despt terrible crime.”) 

“Hate you seen your husband in prison?” I asked then. 

“No.” 

“Do you intend to?” 

Her shoulders moved up and down. 

“I wouldn’t let her go,” Mrs. Rockey said savagely. “Her 

nerves are bad enough. They’re like this ” and she shook 

her hand in the air. 

I drew a thick line on the paper, indicating to myself that I 
had the body of the story. Then I told Mrs. Crisponi that I 
would like to borrow some snapshots of her and her husband. 
She was hesitant until Mrs. Rockey convinced her they were 
necessary to the story, and I had to promise I would return them 
as soon as I had them copied. She gave me the only two pictures 
she had. One had been taken at an amusement arcade in 
Florida, and it showed the Crisponis against a backdrop of 
painted palm trees, laughing with their heads together: “The 
Crisponis in happier days,” the caption probably would read. 
The other was a snapshot of Crisponi himself, posed in front 
of a carnival stand and holding a kewpie doll: “Instead of a 
doll, one day a lethal weapon.” It was hard to think of this man 
with the easy-going smile as a murderer. 

I told Mrs. Crisponi that I hoped to start on the story 
right away and that she could expect to hear from me again 
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within a day or two. At the door I remembered one other 
question. 

“What are your plans for the future, Mrs. Crisponi?” 

“I don’t Jcnow,” she answered tonelessly. 

I unzipped my brief-case. {Nolts: “Will have to get job . . . 
has to live . . . will never forget . . . must find happiness some- 
where . . . doubts ever luv again.”) 



CHAPTER NINE 


T hat afternoon I began Claire Grisponi’s story. I barely 
had to outline it in my mind, for it would follow a 
general pattern I had used many times before. Into the 
typewriter roller went two pieces of paper and a carbon. As 
usual I would.not bother with a rough draft. Typing my name 
and address in the top left-hand corner, I tried to think of a 
title, even though I realised Davenport probably would use one 
of his own. I thought of several, ditcarding them immediately 
as being too subtle or hamniy. Now I had one which did not 
seem too bad : too bad. Although I loathed starting, once I went 
to work it was with an all-consuming intensity which, unless I 
were interrupted, would carry me well into the body of the story 
within* a few hours. 

“MURDERER!”— THE MAN I MARRIED 
By CIAIRE CRISPONI 

“Murderer!” — That is what they call my husband! 
“Murderer!” — That is what my husband called me! 

Most of you, I am certain, know my name. You Rave read 
it in the new^spapers ; and many of you, undoubtedly, think 
of it only in doubt and scorn. 

My husband is Peter Crisponi, the Vnan who shot and 
bludgeoned James Peterson to death. I need not try to hide 
the horror of his crime, for his own lips admitted it. I cannot 
hide it from myself, for neither by day nor night has it ever 
been out of my mind. 

I am telling the story of my life with Peter Crisponi for 
several reasons. First, and probably most important, I want to 
clear my name in the minds of those of you who still think 
me guilty. Second, I want you, the readers of Squadcar Detective 
Magazine, to know how it feels to learn that the one you love 
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is a killer. Most of you, perhaps, think it could never happen 
to you. You think it happens only to someone in a different 
state, or another part of the city ; to anyone but yourself. 

Once I used to think that 

Oh, how different are my thoughts today! 

I loved Peter Grisponi. I loved him with all my heart and 
all my soul. I loved him wdth all the fierce devotion a women 
can give to a maji. And he returned that love with murder I 

But it was not always so. When I first met Peter Grisponi, 
he was the kindest and gentlest person who had ever. come into 
my life. My father died when I was tlcven and I*was sent with 
a brother to live with relatives in Ghicago. . . . 

I went on to describe with thick tbuttcry slabs of emotion her 
life with her relatives (“Things were hard, mine was a childless 
childhood”) and then how she met the man who was to be her 
husband (“I l^ved his laugh, it was a hearty deep-throated 
thing”). I told of those first years (“We had good times together, 
we wejre like a couple of crazy lovesick kids”) and then of the 
gradual change in him (“Lonely . . . lonely were those nights, 
and I would cry bitterly”) and now she clung on (‘.‘He was my 
man!”) in the hope that they would find happiness together 
again (“I wanted a family, I wanted my own home. Everything 
within me ached for the things that every girl craves. Yet all I 
got was — heartache!”). 

I finished the story the next morning. Reading it, I found the 
surplus of® melodrama a little hard to take, but there was no 
doubt in my mind Davenport would buy it. My only worry was 
if Mrs. Grisponi would like it, but I could see no reason why 
not. If anything, I had flattered her : I had turned her from a 
drab shallow person into a woman of warmth and sensitivity, 
one to be pitied for the pathos of her life and to be admired for 
her courage against a hostile world. 

That afternoon I took the story to her, I waited until she read 
it and it took her three cigarettes to get through thirty pages. 
Finished, her only comment was a begrudging, “Brother, you 
sure got a good imagination.” 

Davenport’s voice was vibrant with emotion. My Grisponi 
story, said he, was a “modern classic”. 
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“ Why, you’ve made Mrs. Crisponi spring alive from the paper. 
She isn't a thing of words. She's a three-dimensional human 
being, warm, inspiring, courageous. Heroic i^ the word. She’s 
the kind of perfectly credible person any number of our readers 
can identify themselves witlf. And like I’ve always told you, , 
Paul, reader-identification is important, it’s the thing. Mow." 
He waited until the “now” had effect. “Paul, I’ve got a job for 
you.” 

Worried, “What’s that, Howard?” 

“Paul, it’s an idea that’s been bouncing* around my head 
ever since I put down- your story. I’m all excited about it and 
I couldn’t •wait to talk it over with you. What I’m thinking about 
is a little touch that will make your stoiy even more sensational 
a human study. Just one little touch . . . and I know you can do 
it for me. Paul, / want Mrs. CrispmVs reaction on the night her 
husband goes to the chair \" * 

Oh, hell\ Wouldn’t I evcl be through with the story? 

“What do you think of that, my boy?” his excited voice 
intruded. 

“It*sounds good to me,” I said unhappily. 

“Good? It’s sensational I^Paul, we’ll have a story there •ihat’ll 
make the competition bust thcii; buttons with envy. I'he drama 
of that death night, the tenseness, the grim suspense . . . can 
you picture it? And all seen through the tortured eyes of the 
doomed man’s wife! If that doesn’t sell magazines I don’t know 
what will.” A breathless pause. “The execution is Tuesday of 
next week, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Copy by Thursday?” 

“Well, I’ll have to sec her Wednesday and ” 

“Wednesday? No sirree sir, Paul. Tuesday night. That’s 
what I mean. You be there, I want you to be with her, to see 
for yourself.” 

I went cold. Gould he actually mean this? “I don’t know if 
she’d go for it. After all it’s an intrusion and ” 

“She may not, I realise. But I’d like you to try.” 

“ Couldn’t I talk to her later? Or even just write it without ” 

“Paul,” he chided, displeased, “that doesn’t sound like you.” 

“I was just saying,” I said apprehensively. 

His voice lost its sternness; he became the salesman again. 
“You know what keeps Squadcar on top of the pack, don’t you? 
Reality \ Reality, Paul, the thing the discerning reader can feel 
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in a flash. Sure, anyone could make up that death night scene. 
That’s what the competition would do. But don’t think the 
reader, that discerning reader, the reader Squadcar hits, would 
be fooled for one minute. They’d feel let down. Paul, we’ve 
got the chanie here to do something terrific. Your being there . . . 
^you could write a masterpiece of description as only you can do. 
The ticking clock maybe. The hands coming close to the hour. 
The agony on Mrs. Crisponi’s face, what she says, her gestures, 
her pacing the floor perhaps. It could be a knockout. And it 
would be real. Paul,” he said crisply, “I want it! I want you to 
get it for me!” Then, as was his way after hammering ^home a 
point, he changed the subject abruptly. “And how’s the little 
wife?” • 

“She’s fine.” 

“Good. Keep in touch, won’t you?” 

I felt like banging down the receiver; I didn’t though. How 
could I go through with this? Always before in my detective 
writing I had gone to work after the tragedy, not during: I had 
never been at the centre of its flow. Things always had happened 
and were not happening. But here with Mrs. Grisponi, iristead 
of beijig an impersonal recorder, I would be at the very heart- 
roots of tragedy, and the thou^^ht Curdled my conscience. But 
what could I do? Should I write the scene from my imagination? 
It would be simple and probably Mrs. Grisponi would not care. 
A temptation. But what if Davenport ever found out ? 

I kept . putting off the decision from day to day. I never 
mentioned it to Ginny. Not only would the assignment outrage 
her sensibilities but I was aw^are also that she had vague fears 
of danger connected with my work. 

For reasons that had nothing to do with Grisponi as a person, 
my hope was that the man would win a reprieve. But that 
Monday there was a story in the papers saying that he planned 
no appeal from his "sentence. I wavered all that day, finally 
deciding in the lonesomcness of night that nothing could make 
me go through with it. 

The following morning a telegram came. 

DEAR PAUL 

UPSTAIRS EXCITED ABOUT PROSPECTS. I KNOW YOU WILL 

DO YOUR BEST FOR ME. HOLDING STORY UNTIL WORD FROM 

YOU. GOOD LUCK 


HOWARD 
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Completely confused again, I sat at my desk, the telegram 
before me. How could I possibly deceive the man after he had 
been so good to me? 

Fingers coiled in my hair: but what excuse, what excuse 
could I give Mrs. Crisponi for stopping over? * 

'Fwice I drove past Mrs. Crisponi’s house before gathering 
nei*ve enough to stop. The shades were drawn both in her 
window and the Rockeys’, but light glowed within, dissipating 
my hope that she would not be home. It was & warm dark early- 
April night. The street, was quiet. Even the few youths clustered 
outside the dusty-windowed Hoagie shop at the corner were 
strangely quiet. Emotionaflly in tumult, I walked up the steps, 
still trying to think out my story. I rapped on Mrs. Crisponi’s 
door. There was silence and now tl\e soft pad of footsteps. The 
door creaked open. Mrs. Ciilsponi’s face appeared, and slowly 
her whole body. Holding tll^i knob in her left hand, she looked 
at me without expression : she might never have seen me before 
in her life. ^ 

“I was ... in the neighbourhood,” I said, “And I had some- 
thing for you and I thought . . . I’d drop in. If I’m intijuding 
don’t hesitate to tell me. May I^. . . come in?” 

“Sure.” Shrugging, she stepped to one side and closed the 
door behind me. Immediately she bent for a cigarette. Her hair 
was piled in reddish thickness on her head and she was wearing 
slacks, a polo shirt and coloured straw-like wedgies. Her face 
seemed even thinner, bonier. 

“I’ve got your pictures,” I said, removing them from an 
envelope. “I told you I’d return them in good conditibn, didn’t 
I?” 

Glancing at them casually, she put them face down on the 
arm of the sofa. ^ 

“You got the cheque from the magazine, of course,” I 
said. 

“You told me it’d be for two hundred,” she said. 

“Don’t you remember I told you seventy-five would come 
from me? Did you think I’d go back on my word?” 

“How would I know?” 

“And here,” I smiled, “I thought you trusted me.” 

“Brother, in this world ” But she didn’t finish the 

thought. 

I sat on the sofa, cheque book on my lap. After I handed 
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the cheque to her, she scrutinised it carefully and folded it 
crisply between long pale fingernails. She set it on top of the 
pictures, drew in- on her cigarette and looked like she inight 
cry. « 

“I’m terribly sorry,” I said awkwardly but with deep 
feeling. 

“Don’t be.” She blinked and her face hardened. 

“You’re a strange person, you know that?” 

Suspiciously, “\Vhy? You think I’m crazy?” 

“No, I think you’re very brave and I admire you for it.” 

“Yeah.” She sat on one of the wood Chairs, crossed her legs 
and held her cigarette over a cupped^ hand. ^ 

“I mean that sincerely.” And I did. “You’re a very brave 
woman, Mrs. Grisponi.” 

“Christ,” she said suddetily, “^top feeling sorry for me! I 
can’t stand people feeling sorry for^me!” 

I flushed. “I didn’t mean it that way at all.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” she said irritably. 

“You have bfcen knocked around terribly, haven’t you?” 

She said nothing. I pulled out a cigarette. My fingers* were 
cold. (Vhat was I doing here? This woman, so bitterly alone in 
this shabby flat, her husband on death row and the time growing 
short ... by what right was I here? 

I said, “Do you think of me as a friend?” 

She shrugged. “Sure, why not?” 

“I mean as a good friend. I’d like to be. If there’s any way 
I can help you ” 

“Therc^s nothing you can do for me.” 

“Now or the future. Any time. I don’t know what I can do 
but if there’s anything, l:)elieve me ” 

She nodded in acknowledgment. 

“Are you going t(f be alone tonight?” 

“I guess.” 

“Where’s Mrs. Rockey?” 

“She’s in bed. She’s got a sore throat and fever. I don’t 
want to bother her with my troubles.” 

“Would you like me to stay?” 

“What would you want to do that for?” Suspicion edged 
with wonder. 

“I don’t want you to be alone.” This had become the truth. 
Pity for this woman made me forget about Davenport, the 
story. 
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“rm not scared,” she said. 

“You shouldn’t be alone. And I’d like to stay ... if you want 
me. 

“It’s okay with me,” she^hrugged. “But I’m iiot such hot 
company,” she warned, grinding out her cigarette. She looked'" 
up, “You want a drink?” 

“Do you?” 

“I guess I could stand one.” 

She went into the kitchen. The bottle she» brought back had 
only a thin line of whisky in it, which she swirled around. “You 
can get*^a good drunk on this, can’t you?” 

“Gan I bify something?” 

“You want to?” Her teeth showed as she thought. “There’s 
a package store about two blocks down the street.” 

I got up. “What would y(ju like?*” 

“Anything,” Mrs. Crispofii said. 

I went out to the car. 'riie liquor store shades were just being 
drawn as I pulled up at the kerb. The door was still unlocked, 
though. I bought a bottle of rye, then stopped* at a drugstore 
and iDought two bottles of ginger ale. It was almost nine- thirty 
by the time I got back. Mfs. Grisponi had set glasses on one of 
the wood chairs in the living-rbom. The ginger ale was warm 
and I cracked some ice. 

We sat on the sofa, the bottles and glasses on the chair in front 
of us. I filled a shot glass for Mrs. Grisponi. She wanted hers 
straight. I mixed mine and held it up. 

“I want to wish you happiness,” I said. “May you know only 
happiness from now on.” • 

She looked at me over her glass and then took a sip which she 
followed with water. She set down the glass and lighted a 
cigarette, balancing it on the edge of the chair. A sip, water, a 
drag on the cigarette: it was a routine \^ith her. For a time 
neither of us spoke. I wondered what she was thinking. It seemed 
almost sacrilegious to intrude on her thoughts. 

Then she said, “What time’s it supposed to happen?” She 
was sitting back, eyes completely blank. 

My hand tightened involuntarily around the glass. I dared not 
look at her. “ Eleven o’clock,” I said. 

“I wonder if it hurts,” she said in that same even voice. 

I couldn’t answer. I wanted to comfort her, yet I couldn’t 
answer. 

“Pete was always a sissy,” she said. “He was always taking 
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things, aspirins, pills, things like that. He was always afraid 
he was getting sick, and in the rain he’d wear rubbers.” 
She came forward and took hold of the bottle. Her head 
turned toward me. “I should cry, shouldn’t I? All day I been 
^telling myself I should cry. And •yet I can’t.” She filled her 
glass. 

“A person can cry only so much,” I said. 

“ I haven’t cried at all,” she said, staring at me. 

The door opened and I turned. John Rockey was in the 
doorway, leaning forward heavily on his crutches, wide patches 
of dark sweat staining his shirt at the armpits. He looked at 
Mrs. Crisponi fixedly, his pimply face blood-mottled. He ignored 
me entirely. * 

“How’s Stella?” Mrs. Crisponi asked. 

“She wanted me to find out how you’re doin’,” he mumbled. 
He pivoted slowly and with great® care worked himself out to 
the hall. Mrs. Crisponi got up to close the door. 

“I don’t think he likes me,” I said when she was seated 
again. • 

“Johnny just don’t talk much.” 

We •sat for a long time in silencf. My heart seemed to be 
ticking off the minutes. I thought of Peter Crisponi and of what 
Lieutenant Thompson had written and I applied it to the man 
who was the husband of this woman here. It was terrifying. 
Mrs. Crisponi was drinking heavily. She was on her fifth by 
the time I finished my second. A veined glow had appeared on 
her cheek-bones and in the yellowish, shadowed light of the 
room her face was like tinted concrete. 

“Is it wrong,” she said, not looking at me, “that I can’t 
cry?” 

“It isn’t wrong,” I said. “There comes a time when a person’s 
suffered so much they just can’t cry.” 

She turned, studying me before speaking. “ I like the way you 
talk. You talk real nice. You talk like a gentleman.” 

“I’m only saying what I feci, Mrs. Crisponi.” 

“You talk refined,” she went on. “You can tell you’ve been 
to college.” She turned away again. “Why should I cry? What’d 
he ever do good for me? I worked my fingers to nothing for 
him. He was always mean to me, he never bought me nothing, 
he never took me nowhere. I was always wearing rags and 
looking after him. He never bought me a new dress, he never 
cared how I looked. He was too busy drinking and when I’d 
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say something he’d hit me. He was always using ” she was a 

little high and groped for dignified, proper words — “he was 
always using foul language. I always hated foul language. Why 
should I cry?” Suddenly she buried her face iij. her hands. 
Instinctively I moved over a*nd touched her shoulder. , 

She looked up slowly. Her face had changed expression subtly. 
It had become soft, eyes wide, lips apart. There was something 
sinuous about her. 

“You’ve been real nice to me,” she said in a thin voice. 

My heart lurched hotly. 

“You’ve got kind eyes,” she said. She put her head against 
my chest. “My, your heart’s pounding,” she said. 

I did not want to and yet my arms went around her. Her body 
began to tremble against me. I’d long forgotten there could be 
such a trembling. Suddenly I pulled back and stood up. She 
glared at me from the sofa, thest heaving. 

“Don’t flatter yourself,” she said, out of breath. “If you think 
it was you, you’re crazy.” 

“I don’t think anything.” My own voice sounded far away; 
it might have belonged to someone else. 

“I’m just lonely,” shf, said. “Haven’t you ever* been 
lonely?” 

“Yes,” I said thickly, “I’ve been lonely.” 

“Haven’t you ever been so lonely you could scream?” She 
stood up, her eyes never leaving me. “Haven’t you ever been 
so lonely you wanted to die?” Her face became hard again, 
her eyes flared. “But you’re a gentleman, you’re too good for 
me!” 

“Mrs. Crisponi, please ” 

“You’re used to fancy show girls maybe. Maybe them models. 
Maybe I ain’t pretty enough.” She whirled and faced the 
cracked mirror over the sofa. She began# pulling out hairpins 
and throwing them to the floor. She shook her hair loose. It 
fell languidly to her shoulders. She turned. Her eyes, green and 
deep, had sprung alive cat-like. She ran her hands down her 
hips. 

“You can leave,” she said. “Any time you want you can 
leave.” 

My heart and blood rioted within me. 

“I can make your toes wiggle,” she said. “I can make you 
squirm.” 

“You’re a bitch,” I said. 
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She smiled tauntingly. 

“You’re a no-good bitch,” I said. 

“Any time you want you can leave.” 

I grabbc(J her by the arms and swung her close. She looked 
up, her face filled with mocking Ifiughtcr. Her arms slid around 
me. They were cool on my neck. Her fingernails thrilled my 
scalp. She buried her face against me. 

“Squeeze ,my shoulders,” she breathed. 

“How?” 

“With your fingers.” 

“Like this?” 

“Yeah . . . yeah. Harder. Make it hurt!” JShc let out a 
groan of exquisite pleasure and Aised her fkce and dug 
her lips violently against mine. Her body writhed, it could 
not remain still. She unbuttoned my shirt. Her fingers trickled 
around my flesh. Fingernails du^ into my back. She bit my 
lip. • 

“Door,” she whispered hoarsely, “we gotta lock the door.” 

She sprang *for it, turned the key slowly so that the lock 
clicked noiselessly. Then she leaned her back against the door, 
armsJoy her sides. Her eyes were on jne. She came away, wetting 
her lips, and raised her arms ov^r her head, wrists close. I tugged 
at her polo shirt. She curved her body to help. 

In bed, hers was a passion almost insatiate; and with her 
that night all the wild mute struggling emotions that had been 
pent up within me for so long suddenly found their tongues 
and frenzied release. The furnace doors to my soul were thrown 
open and every inhibition became molten. Her breath was the 
roar of 6ceans in my car, the wild winds. She was a hundred 
moist hungry lips, a thousand tongues. Moaning, whimpering, 
cajoling, she led me through the labyrinth of passions. She 
urged me on, thai^ bade me linger; she cautioned only to 
beckon again. We were a symphony of drums. Never end, oh 
never end, never, never end! 

And done. 

Apart immediately and I covered my face with a crooked 
arm. I could feel the bed sag as she left. Suddenly I did not 
want to look at her, to gaze upon reality. I wanted to keep my 
eyes darkened for ever. 

“You sick or something?” 

She was sitting by the bureau, half-naked and smoking. Her face 
was the masked thing again I’d always known. She came over 
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and sat next to me. She offered me a drag from her cigarette. 
I shook my head. 

Without looking at me she said, “Who’s this Ginny?” 

I raised myself. “How do you know that name?” 

“That’s what you called mft once, remember?” 

I fell back limply. Between her body and left arm I could 
see the clock on the bureau. Its hands pointed to ten after eleven. 



CHAPTER TEN 


I DROVE home in a daze along dark streets. Everything had 
happened so swiftly, so completely without warning, it was 
as though it c^uld not have happened at all. I felt unclean, 
crusted with dirt, crawling with worms. I loathed Claire Grisponi, 
yet no more than I loathed myself. Why had I let myself go like 
that? Why? Why? The many half-forgotten things I had said 
to her in passion came back sharply, causing everything to draw 
up within me ; rot, filth, sewage, all if it! How could I go home? 
How could I share the same bed with Ginny? Ginny! I recalled 
what I had told her once, about all the things I wanted out of 
marriage, my desire for the beautiful and the perfect, my scorn 
for those mei^ who cheated. It all seemed so terribly pathetic 
now. 

Giiiny was asleep. I was thankful for that. Closing the bath- 
room door quietly, I pulled off m/ clothes. I let the water run 
slowly, tr^dng to scrub myself noiselessly yet thoroughly clean. 
"I’he kisses stuck pastily to my skin. I took a bottle of rubbing 
alcohol from the closet and noticed in the mirror the long pink 
fingernail trails on my shoulders and back. Gain could not have 
been more branded. I drew on pyjamas quickly. Unclean! 

Carefully I eased myself into bed. Ginny stirred. I drew 
the covers over me. I felt panicky and did not want to look at 
her. 

“What time is it, Paul?” she asked sleepily. 

“A little after twelve.” 

“That late?” 

“You go to sleep now. Fll talk to you in the morning.” 

She was fixing her pillow, patting and fluffing it. “Where 
were you so late?” 

“Ginny, I’m tired, please.” 

“Who was she, Paul?” 

I whirled around. She was smiling. I lay back. “What made 
you say a stupid thing like that?” 

“Because I’m not sleepy any more and I feel like talking. 
Can’t I tease you?” 
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“I was with a cop. I got a story.” 

“Oh, not another one! Did you work on the book today?” 

“A little.” 

“Remember that scene you wrote about the nartv? Well. I 
was thinking today ” * 

“Ginny, please, Fm tired.” 

“Paul, what’s the matter?” 

“Cut it out, won’t you? Just because Fm sleepy does some- 
thing have to be the matter?” 

“You’re so sharp with me.” 

“I apqlogise. On my .knees I apologise.” 

She kissed my cheek. Self-hatred made my skin crawl. I 
did not deserve her kiss ^nd wanted to scratch out the spot 
with my nails. 

“You’re an old grouch, you know that?” she said. Then, 
“Aren’t you going to kiss mA good-night?” 

I leaned over and kissed hCr quickly on the lips. She snuggled 
close. “Good night, Paul.” 

I did not answer. » 

There was no sleep in me and after about an hour I got out 
of bed and went to the window. I sat on the radiator, ‘arms 
folded around one upraiseef knqe. The street was oppressively 
quiet. The bed creaked behind me. 

“Paul, don’t you feel well?” 

“ I just can’t sleep.” 

“Come here to me.” 

I walked back. I lay next to her. Suddenly it was such a 
comfort being near her. 

“I think you’re working too hard,” she said. “Your mind’s 
so active you can’t sleep.” 

“ I ... I don’t mind working hard.” 

“I know you don’t but maybe you ough,t to take it easy for 
awhile . . . Honey?” 

“Yes, Ginny.” 

“Do you still love me as much as ever?” 

I threw myself against her and her arms encircled me. Th^re 
was a groaning within me as if my soul were crying out. I 
never wanted her to let me go. 

“Ginny ” it was a sudden thought and I drew back — 

“Ginny, let’s go way somewhere.”* 

Elated, “Do you really mean that?” 

“I never meant it more. Let’s go somewhere where we can 
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forget everything and just be together. Some place lonely and 
beautiful where we won’t want to think of anything but each 
other.” 

“Oh, it SDunds like a dream.” 

“Have you ever been to GapeMlod?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Look ” I was breathless with the idea and talking with 

my hands — “it’s a little early, it’s not the season, but what’s 
the difference! \ye’ll go to the tip of the Cape, we’ll go to 
Provincetown. You’ll love Province town.” 

Excitedly she wanted to know what it was like and I<lescribed 
with enthusiatic gestures that curved finger of land, ’two quaint 
parallel streets in breadth, stretching out between bay and 
ocean as though from the world itself, with its picturesque 
Old World atmosphere, its fairy-tale shops, its wild sand dunes. 
I told her about the fishing boats coming in at sunset and 
the olive-skinned boys diving off tlie wharf at night for amuse- 
ment and coins ; about the artists and writers who went there to 
work and plaJV; about Race Point with its lighthouse and vast 
lonely beauty. We could rent a cottage on the beach, surely 
we’cf find a cottage even now, and tvhen it grew warm we could 
swim in front of the door or just lie on the sand in the bright 
sun. We could sail in Provincetown Harbour; we could fish 
from the beach at night, knee-deep in the dark water and the 
lines swishing out, or in .a boat by day. And there was one place 
above all where we had to go. 

“Tell me about it.” She was like a happy child, eager for a 
story. 

To me this place was the most beautiful spot in the world. 
A boy friend and I had come upon it accidentally. Near Wellfleet, 
out of curiosity, we had turned our car off the main road and 
into a narrow rutted lane that twisted and coiled through a 
lake-dotted forest until, about three miles in, we could go no 
farther because we had come upon sand. Getting out of the car, 
we walked up a slight incline and there before us was a sight 
of such magnificence, of such solitary grandeur, that we felt we 
had intruded upon some sacred and mystic land. We were on 
a cliff and below was a wide ribbon of clean empty beach, 
unmarred by footprints for miles on cither side, and lapped by 
a quiet unruffled bluc-grecn sea. Shells, a few sand birds skit- 
tering back and forth with the curls of the ocean, and the beach 
with the cliff to hide and shelter it; these and the sky-dome 
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and that was all. We stood there quietly, as if it would be a 
wrong and terrible thing to move or speak, as if with the sound 
of our voices the entire fragile scene would crumble. Then 
almost with one movement we slid down the sandy' cliff. Then 
we ran back and forth, yelling* and shouting, more to prove this * 
place real than anything else. Then we took off our clothes and 
plunged naked into the water. 

“In all the hours we were there,” I said, “not another person 
appeared. Perhaps no one has been there sjncc. Perhaps it’s 
just waiting for us.” 

“Do you think you could find it again?” she asked, stirred. 

“I have to find it again.’^’ 

“Paul, it sounds so beautiful.” 

“Do you know what I’d want to do there on the beach, 
Ginny?” 

“What, darling?” 

“I’d want to make love to you. You’d let me make love to 
you there, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, I think I’d want you to!” 

“ It would be so wonderful and clean and beautiful that way, 
wouldn’t it? Just you and I^nd the ocean and sand and sky.” 

“Hmmm,” she murmured, clouing her eyes. Unconsciously I 
had reached something within her. What I offered was the 
ethereal. It skimmed the realities and where it brushed them 
it only purified. The truths, the mechanics of sex, made her 
diffident; she could lose that diffidence in a dream. In dreams 
she could be a wonderful wanton, and perhaps was. But I did 
not know this then, and merely groped. 

“I’d like to leave as soon as I clean up a few things,” I said. 

“I must get fired,” she answered. 

“Then you’ll get fired, so what! Maybe we’ll never come 
back.” • 

“Darling, I’m so happy! You’ll finish the book there, you’ll 

do wonderful things. We’ll . . . Paul ” she stopped suddenly 

and her fingers were in my hair again — “I don’t mean now, 
but some day. You’ll want children, won’t you?” 

“Of course, honey.” 

“Do you know what I’d want first?” 

“First, eh?” 

“Yes, She made a face, then smiled and went on 

dreamily. “I’d want a little girl first. I never used to think 
I’d want a girl. I used to think I’d be afraid to bring a girl into 
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this world. But now I do. I’d want her to be so beautiful and 
I’d dress her pretty and she’d wear ribbons. And I think I’d 
be a good mother. I think I’d know exactly how to raise her.” 

I slid up^ier the cover next to her. She came close and we 
talked on and on, sleepily after e while, about our plans, our 
beautiful future. Then she yawned and I yawned and we kept 
on talking until we couldn’t keep our eyes open any longer. 
The world had become a wonderful fuzzy place. Sleep came 
easily. 

A man was murdered in the city that same nig^t. Harry 
Mangus, an elderly hardware store proprietor, yas -found with 
a bullet in his back, sprawled on the floor near his open but 
untouched cash register. Davenport wired me as soon as it hit 
the New York papers. 

DEAR PAUL 

ASSUME you’re GIVING MANGUS TOP PRIORITY. LOOKS 

MEATY FFdOM HERE. FINGERS CROSSED IT BREAKS THE 

DEADLINE 

• 

A few hours after the telegi;ani arrived, the case was solved; 
and from the newspaper accounts I saw that it was nothing for 
Squadcar, The killer was a Negro and while Davenport was one 
of the very few editors who occasionally would use a crime in 
which one — not two — of the principals was coloured, the case 
had to be, in his own words, “super sensational”. And the 
Mangus case actually was open and shut. A woman standing 
across the street from the hardware store had heard the shot and 
as the killer had jumped into a car parked at the corner, she 
had jotted down the licence number. The papers said that the 
accused killer, a }^incteen-year-old boy named George Van- 
Porter had confessed the murder, claiming he had intended 
merely to rob Mangus but had shot the old man when he thought 
he was reaching for a revolver. 

I wondered if I should call Detective Ferguson to see if there 
were any unpublished facts behind the investigation that would 
save it as a story, but I decided against it. The Grisponi piece 
was my sale for the month and I had no pressing need for 
money. I called Davenport and made my report. Since the 
case was weak all around, he dismissed it lightly. He asked 
though for the execution-night scene which, not only had I 
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been unable to write but which I purposely had tried to shut 
from my mind. 

“The production department’s screaming,” he said, which 
was his own soft way of screaming. 

I sat at the typewriter latep and lighted my pipe. The thing ^ * 
should be simple to do. To describe that night all I would 
have to do was throw in every melodramatic prop in the book. 
Swiftly then, Mrs. Crisponi, weep loud and bitterly for thousands 
of waiting readers ! 

It had come, the pight I had dreaded, the night I had 
prayed would never arrive. 

The night Pete was tc/ die ! 

I was alone in the apartment and everywhere I turned 
hung his ghost-like face. I wanted to flee yet knew not where, 
realising that no one can dscape a memory. Even before he 
died, Pete was there to hatint me. That night I 

I stopped in the middle of the thought. An image had risen 
in my brain. It was neither Ginny nor Claire Crisponi, but an 
erotic combination of both. The creature had Ginny’s face and 
body but the expression was that, of Claire’s of a certain moment 
and the flame within that body was Claire’s too. Out of Ginny’s 
lips came Claire’s words, taunting and teasing. Its arms beckoned : 
here was to be fulfilment, not merely compliance. Instead of 

diffidence here was to be 

I tried to force the image from my thoughts. 

It kept coming back. 

I managed to hold off until two evenings later. That was a 
night when Ginny went to art class. I left the house, telling 
myself I was going ... for a ride ; just a ride. But within minutes 
I was heading toward Claire Crisponi’s. , 

On her street small clusters of people were gathered on the 
steps in front of almost every house. Claire was there also, 
sitting with a thin little man. John Rockey was leaning against 
the wall, crutches under his armpits. He was holding a cat by 
the belly, taunting it with a piece of string. The cat kept snarling 
and trying to claw it, and John finally tossed the animal high in 
the air, its legs spread out, and laughed moronically as it 
scampered away. 

I sat in the car, looking out the window. For a moment Claire 
did not seem to recognise me. Then she nodded casually. I said 
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something about being in the vicinity and thinking I’d drop by 
to say hello. I asked her how she was and she said fine. It was 
all very strained. She did not stand or ask me to come out. 
Soon I wa% driving away— hurt, puzzled and miserable, and 
swearing that that was the last time she would ever see me. 

The following night I went back. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


H er door was slightly open and the radio was playing 
loudly. I knocked, waited, then knocked again. I stepped 
inside. No one wjis in the living-room. Furning down the 
radio, I called, “Anyone home?” Claire came out of the bed- 
room, smoking and combing her hair; it was knotted and she 
kept pulling at it. She was Wearing a house-dress and spike-heeled 
shoes, the ankle straps accentuating the sensuous form of her 
bare legs. She did not even nod ; nothing ever seemed to surprise 
her. Head tilted to one side, j5he kept tugging at the comb. Now 
it was going smoothly and waited until she was finished. She 
held up the comb, removed some hairs and let them drift to 
the rug. 

I said, “You’re most cordial, you know that?” 

She frowned. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean the way vou greet me. You’re so friendly.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be friendly?” 

“That’s the point,” I said, trying to contain myself, “you’re 
not. 

“You always talk in riddles?” 

“Forget it.” I sat down and pulled out a cigarette. She was 
looking into the mirror and combing her hair again. I said, 
“You weren’t very nice to me last night.” 

“What’s eating you? You sick or something?” 

“I came over to see you last night and you weren’t nice.” I 
was talking like a child, and knew it. “You weren’t friendly at 
all.” 

She grasped her hair at the back of her neck to see how it 
looked, then let go and, without a word, continued combing. 

“You could have at least asked me to get out of the car,” i 
said stupidly. 

“You always have to be asked?” She put down her cigarette, 
went into the bedroom and came back with hairpins. She began 
piling the hair on top of her head and jabbing in pins. 

I stood up. The door leading to the hall was still open and I 
closed it. As I walked back toward Claire I could see her eyes 
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following me in the mirror but she still kept putting the pins in 
her hair, only slower now. My arms went around her waist from 
the back. She dug her elbows into me and squirmed away. 

My voice %aid thickly. “What’s the matter?” 

• “Nothing’s the matter. Only don’t do that.” 

I grabbed her shoulders and drew her to nic. She turned her 
head. I kissed her on the cheek and tried to force her head around 
but she wouldn’t let me. I released her. She faced the mirror 
again, just as if ©nothing had happened, and pressed hands 
against her hair to mould it to shape. Her eyes had become glazy 
though. 

“ I don’t mean a thing to you, do I?^” I said. Instead of answer- 
ing, she lighted a fresh cigarette. There was a rosette of smoke in 
her mouth and she swallowed it and let it out through her lips 
and nose. She put the cigarette asjjle and went back to her hair. 
“What we did that night,” I said,^“you forgot all about it the 
second we were through. I’m right, aren’t I?” 

“I had a good time, I never said I didn’t have a good time.” 

“Is that aint meant to you — a good time?” 

“Brother, you do ask the questions! What do you want me to 
say?^ • 

This caught me off guard. What exactly did I want? I had 
loathed this woman once and probably would again, and yet it 
took little thought to realise that I wanted her to tell me that I 
alone satisfied a need in her. It would be worse than nothing any 
other way. 

“You don’t even like me, do you?” I said. She didn’t answer. 
“Do you?” 

“I never said that.” 

“Then why do you act this way to me? Last time you ” 

“I just don’t feel like messing. It’s too warm and” — ^her eyes, 
calm once more, seamed to be taunting me from the mirror — 
“and I’m not in the mood.” 

I pulled her to me fiercely. “You’re driving me crazy, do you 
realise that? I haven’t been able to get you out of my mind and 
now ” 

“. . . Stop it.” She inched her hands between us. I held her 
tightly. Gradually, as I’d hoped, her struggle became weaker. 
Her hands went limp against my chest. She turned her lips to 
mine with a soft moan. She was starting to breathe heavier. 
Then she slid her lips away. The side of her head was against 
my cheek. “You’re only going to make me mad,” she murmured. 
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unable to hold her body still. “You’ll . . . you’ll be sorry because 
you’re only going to make me mad.” 

I did not want to do that and reluctantly I let her go. She 
stood with her eyes shut and her arms folded, as- if she were 
chilled by passion. Her chest heaved, there was a nervous move- 
ment in her throat. She opened her eyes, blinked, then sat on the 
sofa, rubbing her fingers. Now and then she shuddered and 
tightened her bent arms at her sides. 

She looked so terribly wretched in her fight for self-control 
that the flush of conquest disappeared completely and I felt only 
pity for her. Why had I done this? I thought of her now as a 
creature of groat passions, ^lonely and aching for my love, want- 
ing me and yet realising she had nothing to gain by it, and so 
trying to hide her emotions behind a cloak of indifference. I 
blamed only myself. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” I said. “Believe me I am.” I sat next 
to her. “You’re not angiy at me, are you?” 

“You were getting me mad.” 

“ Please don’t be angry at me.” 

“Forget it.” 

“Are you angry? You sound ” 

“I told you to forget it, didn’t I? Jesus 

We sat there in a silence that was strained for me, while she 
seemed totally unaware of my presence. I wondered why I 
could not simply stand up and walk out on her. She had the 
ability to cut me, to make me feel foolish and clumsy — and yet 
obligated toward her. 

“Do you want anything? Gan I take you somewhere?” 

Her face grew thoughtful. 

“It’s a beautiful night,” I added. 

She deliberated further, her forehead pinched by a tiny frown. 
“You really want to take me somewhere?’' 

“I wouldn’t ask, would I?” 

She said she’d heard there was a carnival just outside the city 
limits and she wondered if we could go there : perhaps some of 
her old friends were with the show. 

“Maybe it’s better you don’t see them,” I suggested. 

“Don’t you want to take me?” 

“ I said that for your sake. I was thinking it might be painful 
for you to see ” 

“Skip it.” She slumped back. 

A deep breath, and then I began an uneasy process of appease- 
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ment. Finally she stood up, although still sullen, and went into 
the bedroom. She came out wearing a fuzzy red sweater and a 
black skirt. She hadn’t put on stockings. 

The carnijj^al was a twenty-minute ride from her place and 
as we neared it we could see a haze in the sky, like reddish 
* smoke. The streets were so crowded that I had to park three 
blocks away. A river of people flowed toward the lot and it 
reached out to carry us along. 

We walked down the festive midway, Claire searching the 
concessions on eiflier side for a familiar face. Then she saw 
someone she knew. She left me abruptly and hurried to a stand 
where you pitched coins for prizes. The woman there, a blowsy 
character wearing what looked like a* carpenter’s apron, let out 
a whoop and hugged her. Claire acted as though I didn’t exist. 
They talked for more than ten minutes, mostly about old times, 
and part of it was in a language %)f their own : this spot was a 
“red one” but the town before was “n.g.” and I heard some- 
thing about “flash” and “fuzz” and about a Ray who had 
committed sui(:ide after losing a fortune in the “g-top ”. 

We walked on. 

“What’re you thinking about, Claire?” 

“Nothing.” ^ • 

“Yes you are. I can tell. I can sec it in your eyes.” 

“Oh, Jesus!” she sighed. 

Apologetically, “I annoy you, don’t I?” 

“You just talk so queer som^nimes, that’s all. You’re always 
looking for things.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” I said thoughtfully. 

We kept walking, this time in silence. Then she nudged me. 
“You know that fellow?” 

“Where?” 

She nodded in tjjic direction of one of the tents, where the 
concessionaire was waving at us and saying something I couldn’t 
quite understand. 

“I never saw him before,” I said. “Maybe he knows you.” 
The man was still waving. 

“Not me,” she said. 

We walked over. The man wore a dark blue shirt, almost 
black, and he had a handkerchief around his throat. His face 
was thin and sunken, his sideburns went half-way down his 
cheeks. He looked part Indian. As we approached, he squinted 
at me, rubbed his chin and began shaking his head. 
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“I’ll be damned if you don’t look like him,” he swore. “Same 
nose, same hair, same chin. Everything. Except you’re taller 
and a little thinner. . . . Some fellow who beat me for fifty 
bucks yesterday,” he explained sadly. 

“I wish I were,” I smiled., 

“That’s really funny. I called you over to see if I could get' 
even. But I’m glad you’re not that guy. He and this game of 
mine must be partners. What a time he gave me!” He closed 
his eyes to shut out the memory. “You don’t know how it 

hurt me to give him fifty ” he pronouilced it “fifuty” — 

“one dollar bills.” 

I looked at Claire. “Should we take some more- of the man’s 
money?” I was in the mood for diversion and my eyes asked her 
if the game was legitimate. She nodded. “No fancy tricks,” I 
said lightly to the concessionaire. “I’m warning you, this lady 
here used to be a carny herseif.” 

The man held up his handc. “Then go away. Leave me alone. 

I got a wife and kids. All I want tonight is suckers.” 

“I really feel sorry for you,” I laughed. “How’s it work?” 

He explained the game. Three balls for a quarter. You had to 
roll the balls down an inclined board on which were numbered 
holes. The numbers corrcspbndcd to points on a master chart: 
some of them were worth anywhere from a half a point to ten, 
while others were blanks, or worth no points. To win five dollars 
or its equivalent in a prize, you had to make a total of ten 
points. 

“What do you say?” I asked Claire. 

She shrugged. “It’s a percentage game. I’ve seen people win.” 

I let Claire roll one of the balls while I rolled the other two. 
The carny picked up the balls and studied his chart. 

“Four points,” he announced. “That’s too bad.” 

“Hey,” Claire spoke up, “don’t you work it you can carry 
the points into the next game?” 

The man groaned. Of all the people in this world, did he 
have to pick a carny to play to? All right, and he flattened his 
palms on the counter, all right this is what he’d do. Usually each 
game was complete in itself, but if I played again he’d let me 
keep the four points. All I needed now were six more. I turned 
to Claire and she encouraged me with her eyes. Down went 
another quarter. Carefully I rolled the balls. 

This time the man threw his head back and clamped a hand 
over his brow. 
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“What did you step in, buddy?’’ he started to moan. “Show 
me where it is. I want to step in it myself.” 

Wiping his hands nervously on a handkerchief, he explained 
that one of^hc balls had entered a hole numbered twenty-nine. 

, It did not mean points but it meAnt that if I doubled my play, 
that is if I bet fifty cents instead of a quarter, I would win ten 
dollars instead of five — and it also guaranteed me all my money 
back. I could not lose, therefore : all I had to do was keep playing 
until I made ten points. 

I let Claire roll next and she made a single point. My turn and 
I hit a blank ; a half a point followed. On my next roDl I made 
another tweilty-nine and the carny covered his f^ce in anguish : 
I had to play for a dollar now but ft also meant that I would 
win twenty dollars and all my money back. 

Claire and I alternated in rolling the balls and by the time 
we reached nine and a half poinfe, each game was costing me 
two dollars and I had lost close to twenty-five. Claire had become 
animated and I was tense with excitement. Then we began 
drawing a continuous series of blanks. The man had kept my 
enthusiasm at such a high pitch that it wasn’t until the string 
of zeros that I became rational, realising that something was 
wrong with the game and that T.coufd lose a million dollars before 
making that extra half point. 

I said to Claire, “Let’s get the devil out of here!” 

Walking away, I was too angry at myself to say anything. 
Not only couldn’t I afford to lose that money but how could I 
have been so stupid to let myself be drawn in like that? And even 
more aggravating was the fact that Claire, whom I blamed 
for encouraging me, did not seem concerned. I couldn’t bear 
to look at her. As we headed out of the lot toward the car, Claire 
let out a little gasp. I asked what was the matter. Her eyes 
searched the ground around her feet. Then she straightened, 
saying she’d lost something. Would I wait here for her? Before 
I could answer, she was running off. I watched her re-enter the 
gate. I stood there a moment, trying not to believe the ugly 
thought forming in my mind. I told myself not to follow her, 
that it would be better I didn’t know, and yet I was walking 
after her already. I could see Claire ahead of me. She walked 
directly to the tent where I had lost the money. I hung back, 
but close enough to see. The carny was grinning; he leaned 
over the counter and patted her cheek. Then, as though to 
each pound of my heart, he began counting out bills for her. 
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I felt no anger. I was too stunned for that. My only thought 
was to get out of there as quickly as I could. I drove home but 
could not make myself leave the car. Why had she done this to 
me? My collapsed ego demanded answers. 4 

I released the brake and dre^ve to her place. 

I knew she could not be home yet, so I waited outside her 
house. About a half hour later she stepped off a streetcar at the 
corner. I got out of the car. She stopped when she saw me and 
then tried to walk around me. I caught her arm. She pulled it 
away. ‘ 

“You got your nerve ditchin’ me,” she said. 

“Get m the car.” 

She tried to* walk on but I blocked the way. What she saw on 
my face worried her. Inside the car she said, “I’m not used to 
being talked to this way.” 

“ First of all give me the mofiey you and that carnival character 
stole from me.” 

“You’re crazy!” She looked out her window. 

“I followed you, Claire,” I said. “I saw him pay you off.” 

She turned back. Then she shrugged and opened her purse. 
She threw some bills on the seat. • 

“Why did you do that to'hie?^” I asked quietly. “What did I 
ever do to deserve it? Have I ever hurt you?” She sat unblinking. 
“Damn it,” I shouted, “answer me!” 

Her lips began to quiver. “Don’t talk to me like that.” 

“That’s it, start crying.” 

She whirled. “You got a good case, brother.” 

“I’m waiting.” 

She started to say something then stopped. She peered out the 
side window. “I needed the money.” 

“You made two hundred from me, didn’t you?” 

“How long do you think that’s going to last, all my life?” She 
still was not facing me. “Right now I got an insurance premium 
to pay, there’s the rent. I’m seeing a doctor ” 

“Don’t you have any kind of income?” 

“Yeah, I got a millionaire uncle in Cuba. He sends me .1. 
thousand dollars a week.” 

“I’m talking seriously now.” 

She came around, eyes hard. “Where the devil would I have 
an income?” 

“Don’t you intend working?” 

“I got to straighten myself out first, don’t I? My blood pres- 
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sure’s over a hundred and sixty-five. I got kidney trouble. I ” 

She took a cigarette from her purse. “What’s the difference ! ” 

“What was that fellow at the carnival?” 

For a time I thought she wasn’t going to answer. Then she 
,said Charlie was someone she 2 ftid her husband had known 
in the old days. She would have let it go at that but I prodded 
her on and she said Charlie had dropped by that morning, 
the first she’d known he was in town with a show. 

“He said any mark I brought to the lot I could have half the 
score. That’s the way they work it sometimes.” 

“Meet Mr. Mark,” I said with some bitterness, and yet without 
wanting to I ’was feeling sorry for her again. , 

“You don’t have to believe this eitHer,” she said. “I never had 
no intention bringing you out there. I didn’t plant it, I mean. 
It was just when you asked if I wanted to go somewhere that 
I thought about it. I thought y8u wouldn’t miss the money. 
You got a nice car, you dress gbod. I thought a few bucks 
wouldn’t mean nothing to you. I . . . oh, forget it!” Her voice 
grew sullen. “Why’n’t you just hit me and get it over with?” 

“Is that what you’re used to, getting hit?” She looked so 
very •pitiful with her head lowered and fingers running along 
her unlighted cigarette. . 

“I’ve learned to roll with ’em.” 

“Come here.” I held out an arm. 

She glanced at me suspiciously. “What do you want?” 

“I want you to sit next to me.” 

Putting her purse on the other side, she slid over. She rested 
against my shoulder. 

“You’re sorry for what you did, aren’t you?” I said. Looking 
down at her, “Aren’t ycai going to tell me you’re sorry?” 

“Okay, I’m sorry.” She said it as if it were a task. 

“I don’t mean that way.” 

“Look, I said I’m sorry, didn’t I?” 

“You’re a very strange person, Claire.” 

She lifted her head, not quite sure if she should be angry. 
“How do you mean?” 

“You act callous and indifferent and yet I know it’s only a 
front. You keep everything bottled up inside you, you’re afraid 
to say or act the way you really feel. You’re suspicious, you’re 
always on your guard. And it’s probably because of every- 
thing you’ve been through. You’ve been beaten down all 
your life. You’ve never had anyone treat you nice.” Her head 
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went back against my shoulder. “You’re lonely, aren’t you, 
Claire?” 

“I guess,” she said tiredly. 

“What’re you going to do for money?” i 

“I don’t know,” she said, •thinking. “I guess I’ll go to my. 
mother. I wrote her.” 

Something jabbed through me. “You mean you’re going to 
leave town?” 

“Probably.” 

“When?” 

“Next week. Maybe the week after.” 

“For good?” 

“I might as well.” * 

I raised her head and looked into her eyes. She said slowly, 
“Wliat’re you looking at me like that for?” 

“You tell me.” 

She swallowed. “You’re quite a guy.” 

“I don’t want you to go,” my voice said. I squeezed her 
shoulders and her head went to one side, eyes closed. “I’ll 
help you a little, Claire. I don’t have much, but whatever I 
can ...” Her head kept swaying in rising passion, eyelid j shut 
and trembling. ^ 

Weakly, “I don’t like to take money from gentlemen.” And 
then as though something snapped inside her she came forward 
and pressed her mouth against mine. Her fingers went through 
my hair, they glided down my neck and clutched and dug. Her 
body quivered, she could not press herself tight enough against 
me. Slowly, then, she drew away, her eyes fixed on me, her 
breath coming in short gasps. She reached out and grasped 
the door handle. She slid out and waited for me on the sidewalk. 
As we headed toward the house she fumbled in her purse. She 
gave me her key. , 

Ginny asked me about Provincetown the next morning 
over the breakfast table. I wanted to tell her that we were 
going, that she should call her office and give notice, yet I 
could not say the words. Instead, afraid the lie was showing on 
my face, I said that “something” had come up with Davenport 
that would delay the trip. She did not question me further. 
She trusted me. 

That night, walking to a movie, Ginny tugged at my arm 
and we stopped to look into the window of a piano store. Ginny 
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had her nose pressed almost against the glass, her gaze fixed 
upon a walnut spinet in the corner : she’d had a baby grand at 
home. She asked if it would be silly if we walked in and just 
looked aroilnd. No, it wouldn’t be silly. A salesman with the 
• polish of a funeral director approached us as we entered. Ginny 
ran her hand across the smooth finish of the spinet, the sales- 
man’s face expressing approval at the wisdom of her choice. 
Her fingers trickled over the keys. Hesitantly she asked the 
salesman the pric^ A bargain, came the answer, at eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. She smiled and took my arm and as 
we walked opt the salesman said that ten per cent came off if 
I’d been a G.I. Ginny shook her heac^ • 

The following week, one afternoon while on my way home 
from Claire’s, I passed that same store. I walked away, then 
came back and peered in the wir|^ow again. I realised I could 
not afford the spinet and yet on impulse entered the store. The 
salesman was glad to arrange terms. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


D avenport called to remind me that I had been 
I neglecting him. “You used to give me two, sometimes 
three stories a month, Paul. These days I don’t know 
if you’re averaging one. Copy, Paul!” he boomed. “What about 
some copy?” • , 

“I don’t have a thing, Howard,” I apologised. “There hasn’t 
been a decent case around here since that Grisponi business. 
It . . . it’s not that I haven’t bf^en on the look-out either.” 

“That’s the same story I jiear from all the boys. What’s the 
matter with our criminals ? There’s a drought in crime throughout 
the country and don’t think we’re not feeling it. . . . Look, Paul,, 
you get me a nice juicy lead story I can play up on the cover and 
we’ll start thinking in terms of a bonus. I guess you can always 
use the extra groceries, can’t* you?” 

“I . . . certainly can.” 

“Then let’s see some copy. The only way you can make those 
dollars is by putting one word down after the other on paper. 
Blank pages don’t count, right?” and he laughed. 

I had been working on my novel at the time of the call and 
now I went back to it. I read the paragraph I’d written previously, 
then pulled the paper out of the typewriter roller, crumbled 
and tossed it into the basket. All morning I had been doing just 
this. For the past few weeks, in fact, I had been fighting the 
book, fighting myself, bullying the thing along in the way you 
might push a car with the brakes locked. The temptation came 
on me now to re-read the last couple chapters, but I resisted 
it. What I had to do was keep writing until I had the full picture. 
Once I had the entire rough draft, I could go back then and 
dig into it — reconstruct, polish, mould. This was no time for 
evaluation : doubt and self-criticism might destroy the will 
to go on. Yet I wondered and worried if what I had been doing 
was good or bad. 

I thought of Davenport’s call. 

Book or no book, he wanted stories and if I didn’t get them 
for him someone else would. Friendship did not cover care- 
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lessness or neglect and he would drop me without a qualm. 
And was I in a position to take that gamble? I was putting all 
my hopes in the novel, but what if it failed, what then? I still 
might need pavenport. 

And then there was an even mo’ie realistic problem : money. I 
"hadn’t made a cent since the Crisponi by-line and, in addition 
to the piano down-payment, I had given Claite sixty dollars: 
extra expenses, out of my own small savings — and the immediate 
future was uncertain. If I could get a few hundred dollars 
together, I would •not be pressed for another month and could 
work on the novel with an easier mind; and also by selling a 
story to Davenport I could ease the situation there. * 

My hand was already reaching for •the phone. 1 put through 
a call to Detective McHugh at the Safe Squad office. Sure, 
he’d be glad to help me. He had a few old cases I might be able 
to use, but the trouble was thauhe wouldn’t be able to get 
together with me for a few days. Hc.was on a job that was taking 
up all his time, but it should be cleared up soon : they had one 
fellow on ice right now and the moment he cracked there would 
be a few more “collars” — arrests — and then that would be it. 
Get itj touch with him in about a week. The loose ends surely 
would be tied up by then. • 

I called a few other officers t knew — the lieutenant in charge 
of Narcotics, a member of the Pickpocket Squad, a couple of 
district men : all were cordial, all willing, but either they didn’t 
have a good case or else they hadn’t the time to give it out now. 

Detective Ferguson remained as a hope, but that call would 
have to wait until evening when he came home, I pulled out a 
file cabinet drawer and ran my thumb over the envelopes 
containing newspaper clippings. The Mangus- Van Porter en- 
velope caught my attention and I drew it out and dumped its 
contents on the desk. There were only four clips and I read them, 
trying to find something that might salvage as a story the murder 
of the hardware store owner. Nothing. A woman spots a licence 
number, a check of ownership is made at the Bureau of Vehicles, 
arrest follows. As routine as breathing, and of course Van- 
Porter’s being a Negro made the case even weaker. It would 
take a lot of doing to make this one saleable. I jostled a cigarette 
out of the pack. Perhaps Ferguson had some information that 
would help. I lighted the cigarette and went back on the swivel 
chair, one foot on the desk. 

A thought was building up within me and I played with it, 
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not seriously at first but in the way of a day-dream. Let’s assume, 
I mused, Ferguson could do it ; all right, even so. The twenty-five 
dollars I would have to pay him began to loom as an unnecessary 
expense, and idly I toyed with ways of getting around it. Say . . . 
say, I whipped up the story just from clippings ; I wouldn’t of 
course, but make .believe I did. How would I go about it? The* 
weak part of the investigation naturally was the woman giving 
the police the licence numbers. I could not delete that entirely 
but I could soften it by having her give them only the first three 
numbers, then having them go to the Bureau of Vehicles to 
make a list of every car owner who had plates with those digits. 
They wo'Uld then begin a canvass of the city. (Good, very good 
so far. Now . 1 .) Because of the senseless brutality of the crime, 
the shooting in the back, I might have the officers deduce that 
their man could be a narcotics addict, and during the city-wide 
canvass they would suspect# several men who would not be 
cleared until the end of the story. Finally (Let’s see . . . yes) 
finally they would come to George VanPorter and one of the 
detectives would note that the kid’s eyes looked strange, and an 
investigation would prove him a marihuana smoker. A search 
of his house would produce a revolver which a ballisti 9 s test 
would establish as the murier weapon and which would result 
in his confession. * 

Should I do it? Most of the boys did, so why shouldn’t I? 
VanPorter was guilty; he certainly had no chance of acquittal, 
so whatever I wrote would mean little to him one way or the 
other. Actually all I would be doing was to make the cops 
look good. All right, this would be cutting a few corners but 
Davenport would never find out; and anyway I had myself 
to think about, didn’t I? It would be this time and no more . . . 
but I needed money. I needed money even more than Davenport 
needed copy. 

Before I could lose my nerve, I picked up the phone and called 
New York. It was simpler than I’d even hoped: Davenport 
complimented me on my resourcefulness in digging into the 
case for “unpublished facts,” and he agreed that these made it 
strong enough to compensate for the Negro angle. He cautioned 
me, however, not to mention that VanPorter was coloured, 
and his picture was not to be used — although I was to send him 
all other photographs. 

“Give me a hard punching story, Paul, and there’s that little 
bonus I spoke about.” 
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The writing set a new record for me. I did it in about four and 
a half hours, typing almost without pause, and sent off the manu- 
script early that evening after only a cursory reading. The story 
as it stood l|ad all the elements and it was a sure sale. As for 
^photographs, I would be able to b*iy prints from the newspapers 
and sell them to Davenport at a profit. 

I marvelled how easy it could be to make moifey. 

In the next two weeks I saw Claire Crisponi twice, once in the 
afternoon and oncfe in the evening. She would greet me phleg- 
matically after long periods of absence and would not question 
me as to where I had been or what I was doing. She knew almost 
nothing about me and did not seem to care. It probably never 
occurred to her even to ask if I was married. She was stupid 
and entirely without humour, yet I kept probing for something 
more and was always surprised When I found nothing. While 
I could never tell when she was haippy, there was no mistaking 
her moments of bitterness; but usually her demeanour was 
simply one of indifference, an indifference that would melt only 
with my touch. 

Although Claire was not personally unclean, she was untidy 
about the apartment, and lazy. Dislfbs would remain for days in 
the sink, cigarette butts twisted into cups where sugar had dried. 
She was always complaining of being tired, overworked, or 
ill. I sensed she was ashamed of her background and lack of 
education but I could not be sure if she resented or stood in 
awe of mine. Occasionally she would sullenly accuse me of 
trying to “correct” her: perhaps — I can’t remember — I tried. 
Whctlier it was conscious on her part or not, she was always 
able to keep me on the defensive, even when it came to giving 
her money. I never stopped feeling clumsy about it (I’d often 
wondered how it was done) and somehow, though it was nothing 
she said directly, she made me think I was forcing something 
wrong upon her. Our entire relationship resulted in a sense 
of self-blame, for since she was willing to remain unquestioning 
in the dark background of my life, I felt I was taking advantage 
of her. She never gave me the satisfaction of telling me other- 
wise, or even what she thought of me. We were strangers to 
each other except in passion, where we met like rivers that join 
in violent tumult and then part. 

My own feelings toward her were mixed and probably fringed 
every emotion. In our impassioned moments I could even love 
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for a fleeting time the shadowed and exotic image she represented 
behind my closed eyelids, and yet seconds afterwards I could 
pity or despise the woman she was. I wanted to think of Claire 
as something I could find by opening a drawer, ^nd then put 
away just as easily ; but at the same time I wanted her to love 
and need me — though, strangely enough, if she would have 
called me, run ’after and clutched me, sought me for her own 
for all time, I might never have seen her again. Perhaps it was 
hef lack of affection as well as her fire that kept bringing me 
back, like some mystery I had to solve. I wohld tell myself that 
she was just afraid to show how she felt, that she purposely was 
keeping \t within her, and yet I couldn’t be sure, r 

My ego, as ‘I see it now, demanded completion. I needed to 
love and be loved in round measure, to possess a woman in her 
entirety, but what I had were segments : Ginny, aflection with- 
out passion; Claire, passion f without affection. Neither sufficed 
alone. • 

Meanwhile the shoddy hour or so a week I spent with Claire, 
the stealth, going and leaving, trying even to avoid the Rockeys, 
was only instilling in me a greater desire to cling to the good 
clean sane life with Ginny, who on^ day I was certain ,would 
resolve all my needs. It res6ilted in my wanting to do things for 
her. Not quite aware that I was trying to buy off my guilt — 
and completely unaware that I was trying also to “satisfy” 
her with material things — I surprised her one night with a 
record player and a Traviata album, and one week-end I took 
her to the seashore and above her mild protests we stayed at 
an expensive ocean-front hotel. When we walked through the 
lobby, many people turned to look at her, and it was a good 
feeling : she was my beautiful possession, and I thought of clothes 
I wanted her to have. That Sunday we stopped at an auction 
place on the boardwalk and Ginny gasped in astonishment 
when I put in a bid for an imported vase she’d admired excitedly, 
and later — as though I’d been joking — she said it was a good 
thing someone had outbid me, but I was sorry. I even felt a 
sense of failure and resented my conqueror, a jowly man with a 
cigar who was peeling out bills and grinning fatly at his wife who 
wore a mink stole and a bored look. 

The chapter wasn’t going right. I did about a half a page and 
tore it out of the roller without reading. It felt wrong; I did not 
have to read it to know. I tried again but didn’t even get that far. 
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Pressing the butt of my cigarette against a fresh one, 1 stood up. 
I rubbed my hands nervously, then sat down. 

Once again I was typing. No good, no good ! This was not the 
way at all. I|had to take it easy, I had to think, I could not go 
too fast. That was my trouble lately : I was too hurried. A book 
could take years, it should not be rushed along.. But how could I 
write leisurely? Writing was my livelihood. It was my pick 
and shovel. As Davenport had said, everything involved my 
“putting one word down after the other on paper.” How 
could I take my tifhc? Arms crossed on the desk, I smoked and 
thought. 

I thought of«Dan O’Connor. Reflectively at first and tRen with 
a race of excitement. 

That was a way. It could be as simple as collecting rent. And 
why not? Why couldn’t I do what a lot of others did — rewrite 
my published stories for other magamines and under different by- 
lines? In my files were at least forty stories that could be rehashed 
and resold. Why not see what Dan could do with one of them? 
If it sold, I would give him a percentage and both of us would 
profit. Then perhaps he could do others, and meanwhile I’d 
l3C ablg to devote relaxed time to the book. Contrary to Daven- 
port’s opinion, I assured myself, tho§e cases were public record 
and I could write as many stories around them as I wanted. 
Davenport would lose nothing by my doing them over; he’d 
published them already and had no further use for the material. 
What difference should it make to him? He had no business 
keeping all rights to stories in the first place. It probably was 
just a means of holding his writers in a form of bondage so that 
they would be on the constant search for new cases. Well, the 
hell with him ! 

I took a two-year-old Squadcar from my files and selected one 
of my stories. Dan wasn’t much of a writer but then you didn’t 
have to be; and I would sketch an outline of the rewrite for 
him that almost anyone could follow, blocking out the parts 
carefully, throwing in a few suspects and clues which would 
improve on the original, indicating w'here everything including 
conversation was to go. And there would be a few simple tricks 
to teach him: how the wholesale use of exclamation marks 
told the reader to get excited; how questions were supposed to 
build up suspense (“Would the murderer be found before other 
innocent lives were lost?”) ; and how, even if the officers bashed 
in a man’s head to get a confession, they had to do it for our 
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public by skilful questioning or by something equal to fingernail 
scrapings. 

I called Dan O’Connor at his home. 

Dan brought the rewrite bap k in a week. It was, as Vd expected, 
poorly written, but what counted was that the facts were irf 
accepted style. •! made many corrections and additions before 
sending it off to Sharpshooter Detective^ whipping the lead into 
more sensational form, tightening and making more urgent the 
detectives’ anxieties, hopes and fears, and polishing it in general. 
There was no doubt the finished product would sell. 

“Scruples, schmooples, this is ity baby, this is z7,’.’ Dan exulted. 
“ I can’t do ft yet, I can’«t give up the old pay-cheque yet, but 
one of these days we do it right. You and me, we open an office, 
me I kick my editor in his fat tokas and I’m in it full time with 
you. Jayzus, we’ll make affortune. ‘Weiler and O’Connor — 
You Kill ’Em We Write ’Em.’” He clapped his hands. “Let’s 
have another one, baby. Got one in the sex line this time?” 

Dan, I could sec, should do well. I outlined another of my 
stories for him. 

Though I thought that r»ow I would have time to get back to 
the book, two new cases broke Mmost simultaneously. Although 
the newspaper clippings weren’t too complete, they served my 
purpose. 

The door to Claire’s apartment was closed but unlocked. I 
opened it and walked into the living-room. The corner floor 
lamp was burning but the rest of the apartment was dark. And 
empty. 

Claire’s pocket-book lay open on the sofa, some of its contents 
fanned out. She’d probably just stepped out for a few minutes. 
But after a half hour she still hadn’t returnfid. I was edgy. Ginny 
was at her art class and I had promised to meet her at eleven. 
It was now almost ten. Where could Claire be? Perhaps at 
the Rockeys. She had no other friends she ever mentioned. 
Should I knock on their door? I hated to do that. Whenever 
possible I kept out of their way. Although they most likely knew 
how often I was seeing Claire, still I found some degree of 
comfort in at least trying to cloak my visits from them. 

After about ten more minutes I couldn’t hold out any more 
and rapped on the Rockey door. There was no answer and I 
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knocked again. Still nothing. I went outside and saw that lights 
were on in the apartment. When I came in again, John Rockey 
was standing at the door, hunched forward on his crutches. He 
wore neither|a shirt nor undershirt, and the loose rolls of flesh 
over his trousers were pink and dayip. He had tiny red pimples 
&n his shoulders; the smell of sweat was shfirper than ever. 
Although I pitied him his ugliness and deformity, these — 
despite myself— added to the incident with the cat and to his 
unspoken but hostile attitude toward me, had built up in me a 
feeling of revulsion? 

“Is Mrs. Grisponi in your place?” 

He shook bis head curtly. I wondered if he resented me or 
my healthy legs. 

“Do you know where she is?” 

“How do I know?” He was starting to close the door. 

“Did you see her go out?” But*the door slammed shut and 
I heard the inside bolt shoot acrosg. I walked out to the car, 
angry and telling myself I couldn’t be angry at a moron. 

I sat in the car, anxiously waiting for Claire to walk down the 
street or step off each trolley that stopped at the corner. She 
didn’t ^show up by a quarter to eleven, and I had to leave. I 
drove away, jealous and puzzled by jealousy. 

The next day, shortly before rfoon, I went to see Claire again. 
She was in the kitchen, making coffee. She nodded sleepily, 
yawned against the back of her hand and adjusted the flame 
under the percolator. 

I said, “I was over to see you last night.” She made some kind 
of noise and I said foolishly, “You weren’t home.” No answer 
from her. “. . . Where were you?” 

“ I went to a movie.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Some picture.” 

“I mean the title.” 

“How do I know? I never remember those things. It was one 
of those cowboy pictures.” 

“You had a date last night, didn’t you?” When she didn’t 
answer, I fairly shouted, “Didn’t you?” 

“Don’t you yell at me.” 

“Who was he, Claire?” I insisted, though realising it shouldn’t 
matter, that nothing should matter. 

“You keep this up, I’m going into the other room. I got a 
headache.” 
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“Look, I know you were out and I know you weren’t by your- 
self! Now damn it tell me the truth! ” 

“ I can see you never had a splitting headache,” she complained, 
rubbing her temples. ^ 

“Why don’t you stop ^iiat whining? It’s making me 
sick!” 

She came afound slowly. Her face, her eyes, were hard. 
“Maybe you’ll think different when you know I’m going to 
have a baby,” and with that bombshell she turned away and 
sniffed. 

There was an explosion in my chest as if my heart had burst 
and its hot fluids were rushing through me. A band of fire had 
tightened around my brain. 

“You’re lying! Tell me, tell me you’re Iving!” 

“Yeah?” 

“How do you know? . . . Look at me, how do you know?” 

“I know, I just know. And stop yelling. I told you I got a 
headache.” 

“Have you been to a doctor?” I demanded frantically. 

She kept looking at the floor. 

“Claire,” I threatened, “if you don’t look at me, if yoy don’t 
act like a normal human being, I don’t know what I’ll do! I — 
I’ll leave you ! ” * 

She shrugged that it made little difference. Yet how could I? 

“Have you been to a doctor?” 

“No, I haven’t been to a doctor,” she mimicked. 

“Then for Christ’s sake, how do you know?” Hope, and I 
grasped it. 

“I can tell,” she said. 

I paced. I don’t know how long I paced. 

“We’re going to a doctor,” I said. 

“I’m not going to no doctor.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” I was losing complete control 
of myself. “We can’t let it go, can’t you understand that?” 

“I’m not letting no doctor examine meV^ She turned off the 
burner and headed towaid the living-room. I caught her. 

“You’re going to listen to me, Claire, you hear? You’rf* 
going to listen to everything I say! You’re going to do whatever 
I want!” 

“I’m not going to no doctor,” she repeated weakly. 

“Do you want a baby?” The words themselves were hard to 
say. 
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“ril be all right. Now let me go, y-you’re hurting me.” 

“Are you going to listen to me?” 

“I — ni all right.” She struggled to get free, twisting and 
squirming, but I held on to her arms. Then she went limp. “Most 
•likely . . . most likely nothing’s even . . . even wrong.” 

I leaped on that. “Why do you say nothing’s wrong now? 
What’s made you change your story? . . . Claire, I’m telling you, 
answer me ! ” 

“Christ, I was •only kidding you! Can’t you be kidded?” 
With a burst of effort she wrenched herself free and took a few 
steps. “I kept telling you I had a headache and you# were on 
my ear and I thought this way ” ^ • 

I pulled her around and slapped her. Across the face and 
with all my strength. She winced, squeezed her eyes shut and 
I was furious enough to slap her ag^in. Now as the fiery imprints 
blazed on her cheeks she just stared at me. She did not cry. 
I would have felt better if she ha3 cried or hit back in rage. 
But neither. She simply looked at me, and nothing could have 
hurt me more. The blame became entirely mine this way. I 
slumped on a chair, unable to face her. The word “brute” 
kept rolling in my brain : I had bec<jme a brute. I forced myself 
to look up. Claire was pulling a cigarette out of a crumpled pack, 
her cheeks still red, her eyes like those of a beaten animal. 
Slowly I got up. She did not say a word in reproach as I mumbled 
apologies. Nor when I came forward to hold her did she turn 
away. And yet somehow this only made it worse. 

That night I dreamed Claire’s lie was truth and that she was 
moaning she had nowhere to turn and was going to tell my wife, 
and I kept begging her not to. And then, as though this were the 
dream, a voice called my name, far away and then closer, some- 
one shook me and n»w I was sitting up in terror. 

Ginny, sitting erect, was holding her breast. “Paul, you can’t 
imagine how you scared me ! ” 

I went back on the pillow. My chest rose and fell with my 
heavy breathing. 

“You were shouting and then . . . and then you began to cry 
like a baby.” 

Her words sent a fresh tremor through me. What had I 
shouted? I was afraid to ask, afraid even that I might find the 
answer on her face. But she came down next to me and put her 
arm across my chest. “You kept calling my name. That’s what 
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woke me. It was such a terrible cry, like . . . like someone was 
tearing out your heart . . . Paul, what were you dreaming?” 

I said something about a burglar chasing her, and wondered ; 
but it was good enough. She squeezed me and then kissed me on 
the mouth. Lightly, “ Didn’t 1 tell you you ought to stop writing 
those stories?” ,, 

That didn’t help either. I slipped out of bed and took a cigarette 
from my shirt pocket. I was still jumpy. 

“Do you have to smoke?” Ginny said. “Ycu’ve been smoking 
so much lately.” 

Had I? I hadn’t realised. Lighting the cigarette, I sat on the 
edge of the bed. I couldn’jt shake off the dream. 

“Talk to me, Paul,” Ginny said from the pillow. 

The dream, everything . . . 

“Paul, I asked you sometlyng.” 

“Please, Ginny, I’m not in the mood.” 

“I want you to talk to me.” 

I closed my eyes. I could talk to her, all right ! I could tell her a 
few things — about how she was driving me to Claire and how I 
couldn’t do anything about it and how it was gradually destroy- 
ing me. For the first time Ji consciously was blaming Ginny in 
part instead of taking everything on myself. I had to share my 
guilt; I could not stand it alone. The warm breeze blowing 
through the windows made my sweaty flesh shiver but I could 
not lie down. Sleep held no peace, no forgetting. 

“How’s the book going, darling?” 

So painfully, so laboriously was the book moving that Ginny ’s 
question became too much. “Ginny, will you let me alone?” I 
pounded a fist against my thigh and jumped up. I practically 
ran out of the room. In the living-room I sat down, head lowered, 
and held my temples, I hated Ginny, I hated Claire, I hated 
myself. I hated the world for its complexities . I wanted to die 
and thought of ways. It seemed to me I sought so little out of 
life — ^happiness in love and work; and yet too much to ask? 
Too much, too much? 

Ginny came into the room. She called my name in a shaking 
voice. I did not look up or answer. She sat next to me. “Paul . . . 
Paul, I didn’t mean anything. I — I just wanted to talk to you . . . 
We haven’t for such a long while — ” (Go away! Please, please, 
go away!) — “really talked, that is. The way we used to, about 
the book, about things like that.” 

I clasped my hands on my neck and squeezed. There was a 
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shrivelling within me. What could I say to her? So much to say, 
and yet what? 

“I realise how hard you’re working on your book, I know 
you’re all tied up in it . . . and that’s how it should be because 
what you’re doing is good and \9orth while. But I’m jealous 
enough to want to be a part of it. I want to be a 4 )art of . . . even 
of the aggravations. I want this book to be mine too. I want to 
be a part of all the good things you do, and you’re going to do 
them, Paul ...” • 

“Ginny . . . will you . . . will you let me alone? Please?” 

I felt her watching me. After a while she turned and walked 
back to the bedroom. I raised my hea^. I wanted t« go after her. 
But I couldn’t. I remained in the living-room a long time by 
myself. 

I wanted to think of Claire as* something I could find by 
opening a drawer, and then put away just as easily. . . . 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A LAWYER named J. Arthur Margolis called that week 
and said he would like to see me. I asl%ed what he wanted 
L but he said he preferred discussing it either at my place 
or his — ^oday, if I could possibly make it. I told him I would 
be over. r 

I didn’t like it. Lawyers, in this business, could mean only 
trouble and, furthermore, Margolis’s reputation was familiar 
to me. He was the attorney who after a five year struggle was 
recently able to win a new trial — and freedom — for a lifer, by 
digging up and presenting 'evidence (which he’d claimed the 
police had suppressed) that supported the convicted man’s alibi. 
Detective Ferguson at the time had told me disgustedly that 
“every cop oughta turn in his badge” and that “they might as 
well open the prisons and let ’em all out.” He called Murgolis 
a “mischief-maker from way hack, who was getting paid off 
plenty from somewhere.” I recalled another case Margolis 
had handled — the unsuccessful attempt to keep an escaped 
convict from being returned to a South Carolina chain gang. 
And there had been others. All on behalf of “causes”. 

I wondered what the man wanted of me. 

That afternoon I opened the door to a compressed suite of 
offices in one of the oldest buildings in town. From Ferguson’s 
description of Margolis, and from the publicity he’d received, I 
had expected something much more pretentious. The door to his 
room was open and he waved me in from his desk. Margolis was 
a man of average height although of slight build, probably in his 
middle forties. His hairline began well to the centre of his head 
and formed, from the front, a fuzzy brown halo. He had watery 
eyes, a long nose and full lips but there was a sensitivity about his 
unhandsome face. 

His office faced a court and was small and shadowed. Book- 
cases lined one wall while on the others were hung pictures 
of Abraham Lincoln, Cicero and former Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis, and an assortment of diplomas. To my dismay, 
he took from a drawer the current issue of Squadcar and opened it 
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to my Story on the Mangus-VanPorter case. Several paragraphs 
were encircled. I realised, even before he confirmed it, that he 
was Van Porter’s attorney. Remembering how Fd written the 
thing entirely from newspaper clippings and my imagination, 

went for a cigarette and tried to appear calm. 

Looking at the magazine and not at me, Margolis said he got 
my name from Davenport, whom he’d called.* Speaking softly, 
he said that he’d wanted to see me because the case was coming 
up for trial next week and he thought I could help him. He 
thanked me for c?)ming. Then he pushed the magazine to one 
side and leaned on his elbows. He did not look angry. He even 
seemed incapable of anger. • 

“Actually, Mr. Weiler,” he said, *^1 only want to know one 
thing from you. Who gave you the information for this story?” 

This is what Fd feared. I drew in on the cigarette and tried 
to figure something out, hoping confusion did not show on my 
face. Then I told him that my source was a detective whose 
identity I coujd not reveal. 

“I promise you that I won’t mention your name,” he said. 
“All I want to do is talk to him.” 

I shook my head. 

“Why?” 

“Because I can’t jeopardise him in the Department. And 1 also 
can’t risk losing his friendship. He’s too important to me in my 
work.” 

“Let me put it to you this way, Mr. Weiler.” He adjusted his 
position on his elbows. “Your story leads me to believe that the 
police are withholding evidence that could clear VanPortcr of 
this crime. You’ve got facts in there that I’ve never heard 
about and which, if true, prove that VanPorter could never have 
committed the murder.” 

Bringing his chair closer, he explained that much of the detec- 
tives’ case against VanPorter was based upon the woman who’d 
given them the automobile licence numbers. While I tried to 
recollect what Fd written, to separate this story in my mind from 
the ones Fd done before and since, Margolis went on to say that 
he was positive the woman couldn’t have seen all those numbers 
from where she’d been standing across the street from the hard- 
ware store. First of all, he knew for a fact that she had faulty 
vision ; secondly, he himself had stood where she’d been and he, 
with good vision, had been unable to read the numbers of a car 
parked in front of the store. 
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“The police claim,” he said quietly, “that the woman gave 
them all the numbers. Your story — ” and Td forgotten this point 
entirely — “your story says she gave them only three. That’s quite 
a difference. Now,” he interlocked slender fingers, Tyour story 
doesn’t mention this, in fact it^never came out in the papers, but ^ 
do you know that ^he woman told the police that the getaway car 
was a green Plyns.outh? VanPorter’s car — actually it’s his father’s 
— happens to be a Ford.” 

What could I say? There was nothing I could do for the man 
and yet I just couldn’t tell him that Td faked tfie story. 

“So you can see where your facts, if I could get the detectives 
to admit <;hem from the stand, would be invaluable to me. And 
another thing.* You say tliat the police fell certain the killer was 
a narcotics addict and that they claim VanPortcr smoked mari- 
huana. Mr. Weiler, VanPorter never touched marihuana in his 
life. And if I can prove that the police were actually hunting a 
dope fiend, that would also be important.” His hands went out. 
“Now will you help me, Mr. Weiler?” 

“You’re putting me in a terrible position ” 

“Just remember this. A boy’s life could depend on you.” 

“That’s a rotten thing to say!” It was like, sitting thf^re so 
helplessly. I’d been waitingrfor a chance to snap back at him. 
“First of all, I don’t believe the jJolice would suppress important 
evidence ” 

“Not even when they’re sure the man they’ve got is guilty?” 
He smiled thinly. 

“And then, my God, you’re talking as if VanPorter’s innocent! 
Don’t forget he confessed — ” and here I paused for emphasis — 
“to shooting a man in the back!” 

Unruffled, he nodded. And then, as though reciting from a 
paper, “George VanPortcr is nineteen years old but he’s got the 
mentality of a boy of seven. He’s had only four years of formal 
education. He just about knows how to speiriiis name. Now take 
that boy and put him in a tiny room and surround him with 
officers and then have them yell at him and accuse him of every- 
thing under the sun. Maybe have them hit him. Then have them 
tell him that if he signs this paper he won’t be hurt any more, that 
maybe they’ll even let him go. . . , What do you think he’s going 
to do?” 

“You’re supposing an awful lot of things.” 

“VanPorter was in custody three days before anyone saw him,” 
Margolis reminded me grimly. “And incidentally there’s some- 
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thing else. Your story says the police found a revolver in his 
house. That’s not true and they don’t even claim it. They say 
he threw the gun away. . . . But I’m telling you he never even 
owned one.!’ 

Not knowing what else to say, J said, “Mr. Margolis, you’re 
asking me to go back on my word to a friend.’.’ 

“Then let me ask you this. You mentioned* two men whose 
names you changed in the story and whom you say the police 
picked up and cleared during the investigation. The police claim, 
though, that Vant^orter was their only suspect. Gould I have the 
real names of those men?” 

I told him* I didn’t know them. Actually, of coursed, no such 
men existed. • 

Margolis pulled at his checks. He stared at his cluttered desk. 
He looked tired. His face came up slowly. “Mr. Weiler, I’m 
pleading with you. I’m begging yt>u to help me save the life of 
an innocent boy.” • 

I stood up. JIow much more? “ I’m not going to let you put me 
on a spot like this, Mr. Margolis. I don’t have to listen to you 
accuse me of being the difference between that boy going 
free qjid getting the chair. It’s not true and I won’t hear it!” 

“It’s not as far-fetched as you might like to believe,” he said 
quietly. 

“That kid’s guilty and you know it!” 

“I do?” He shook his head. “The boy is innocent. I’ve spoken 
to him, I feel it, I know it.” 

“Sure ” I hadn’t wanted to say this, it merely came out — 

“you’re being paid to know it.” 

“Pay?” He smiled a sad little smile. “I assure you, Mr Weiler, 
you’ve received a hundred per cent more for your story than I’ll 
get for trying this case. But it really doesn’t matter because no 
amount of money could pay for all the work, time, energy and 
sleepless nights that liavc gone into this thing. And do you 
know what keeps me up nights, Mr. Weiler? The thought of that 
confused helpless boy in the electric chair. . . . Have you ever seen 
the death house, Mr. Weiler? Do you know what happens?” 

Coming back was the memory of what Lieutenant Thompson 
had written. . . . 

“Before a man’s to die,” Margolis said, staring at me, “they 
test the generators and the men in the death house hear it, and 
that alone’s a terrible thing. They should just let a man hear 
those generators and that should be his sentence. The dying is 
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the easy part. The real sentence is the wait and the walk. The 
real sentence is the way they clip off their hair, and the pants 
they give them with the slit in the leg, and the slippers. The 
real sentence is seeing other men walk first. It’s thei' delay and 
the reprieves, it’s the months ^nd years of reprieves and waiting 
that make the real sentence. Go see an execution, Mr. Weiler. 
I suggest it. I understand there’s one place where the executioner 
even comes out dressed in red. Oh, it must make a beautiful 
sight! The state seeks justice and not revenge, doesn’t it? That’s 
why it will remove a man’s appendix or dose*^him with aureo- 
mycin a week before he’s to die just to let him hear those genera- 
tors and lake that nice walk. They could kill him- in his sleep 
with a needle or they could drug him so he doesn’t know, but 
that would be too simple and clean. He’s got to die with all the 
trimmings. ... I have the feeling, Mr. Weiler, that future genera- 
tions will remember us for tbe electric chair as well as for the 
atom bomb.” He got up. H^ took a pipe from a rack and ap- 
peared to study it. “Can’t I appeal to you in any way, Mr. 
Weiler?” 

I wanted to leave and yet I couldn’t. I had to say something, 
to defend myself. ^ 

“Mr. Margolis,” I said earnestly, “this is rather hard to say 
but I want to explain something to you. It’s only fair to you and 
me that I do. I don’t want you to think I’m a monster who doesn’t 
care if a kid goes to the chair. If I could help you I would, but I 
can’t.” 

Folding the magazine, and in a dry voice, “I think we’ve 
already been through that.” 

“No . . . no, you don’t understand.” I hesitated, wondering if I 
would only get myself in trouble ; but I had to tell the truth. 
“I’m a writer, Mr. Margolis. I put words down on paper and if 
I don’t sell those words I don’t eat. It so happens I make my 
living out of writing these detective stories. Xnd I’ve got to sell 
what I write. My purpose in doing these things is not to tamper 
with justice or obstruct it or hurt anyone. And at the same time 
I don’t carry any torches. I’m just a little guy sitting in his room 
pounding out stories. . . . Do I make myself clear?” 

“As far as you’ve gone.” Just as dryly. 

“You’re putting too much importance to these stories. Cer- 
tainly you realise how some of these things are written. I’m sure 
you’re not that naive. The idea is to make a good detective 
story out of a case . . . and sometimes that takes work ... a 
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little imagination here and there . . . some elaboration. You 
know. That’s what I meant when I said I couldn’t be of too much 
help to yo|.” 

“ I see.” Still in a quiet voice, but there was something different 
about it now. He folded his arms* and peered out the window. I 
felt he didn’t like to look at me. Then as if^he couldn’t help 
himself he turned with, “So all you are, Mr. Weiler, is a little guy 
pounding out stories, aren’t you? A little guy who doesn’t want 
to tamper with jmstice or hurt anyone. But you forget one thing. 
You forget that this falsification which you euphemistically call 
imagination.concerns actual people. They aren’t peoplp of words, 
they’re flesh and blood, Mr. Weiler. In this case, for instance. 
By your lies, distortions and half-truths, by your assumptions 
and insinuations, do you have any idea how much you possibly 
could have hurt VanPorter? Yoy forget your story has a wide 
circulation here because of local interest in the case. Do you 
realise how much you’ve helped*to fan hatred and prejudice 
against him?” 

“My story won’t affect his having a fair trial,” I came back. 

“The trial that takes place in men’s minds?” 

“The real trial. The one that counts.” 

“ I hope not. But one of my big jobs will be to weed out persons 
from the jury who have read your story. I hope I’m successful 
in that. You should be very proud of yourself, Mr. Weiler.” He 
nodded stiffly. He began to straighten papers on his desk. It was 
his gesture for me to leave, and I took it. I stopped for a drink 
before going home. 

“What did that la\vyer want?” Davenport called to ask later 
that day. 

“He was a little excited we ran VanPorter’s story before the 
trial.” • 

“Oh, nonsense!” He sounded relieved. He even chuckled. 
“He probably was trying to scare you into greasing his palm. I 
know those lawyers!” 

“That’s probably it,” I said. 

Dan and I began to average two sales a week. One day, after I’d 
been with Claire only a couple of hours before, Ginny came home 
from work earlier than usual. She was tired and had a sick head- 
ache. Looking at her lying in bed, I thought of the money I’d just 
given Claire and how part of it was Ginny’s : this had always 
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tormented me but never so mueh as now. I told Ginny I wanted 
her to give the office notice. I didn’t care if she did charity work, 
she had to quit that job. Though I know she wantecLto, still she 
asked if we could afford it. When that threatened to start a 
quarrel, she said she definitely^ would. 

A few days before Van Porter was to go on trial, an unemployed 
labourer named Walter Franks walked into headquarters, a 
little drunk but a lot more repentant, and claimed that he was 
the murderer of the hardware store owner. In headlining their 
stories the newspapers used quotes around “confessed”, taking 
their cue from the police whose immediate reaction was to 
discount the man’s story as a fabrication. The Commissioner 
of Police was quoted as saying he believed Franks to be a patho- 
logical liar and a publicity seeker, one of those people who 
for various twisted purposes confess to crimes they have not 
committed. 

The following day Franks recanted his confession. Margolis 
however, publicly demanding a further investigation, was able 
to win a delay in the trial. The aftermath was a series of charges 
and counter-charges, Margolis accusing the police of negligence 
and worse, the police through unnamed spokesmen calling him 
“a follower of the Party line”. But whether it was due to Mar- 
golis’s needling or despite it, the officials soon announced that 
Franks had confessed again and was the actual murderer. When 
VanPorter’s case came up, his acquittal was a formality, the 
judge praising the police for their devotion to the cause of 
justice. 

About a week later Davenport called me. His voice was low, 
tense, troubled. He sounded sick. The magazine was being sued 
by VanPortcr. For a hundred thousand dollars. The only defence 
Squadcar could offer, he said, was to prove ihat no malice was 
meant and that the story was based on facts obtained from police 
records. Davenport told me to be in New York by morning and 
to bring my notes and newspaper clippings. Everything, he 
emphasised, depended on me. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


D AVENPORT’S office was little more than a cubby-hole 
squeezed ^mong many along the corridor that was the 
assembly line of Elliott Publications. Standing in the 
hall, I still didn’t know what I was going to tell the man. I’d 
thought about it all night and on the plane and during the cab 
ride here, but yet I had nothing more than a vague hope that 
somehow, faced with whatever was to be, I would be able to 
bluff my way through. Lighting a fresh cigarette, I opened the 
door. * 

The editor was at his desk, starftig vacantly toward the win- 
dows. He wa« a tall cadaverous looking man with bushy white 
hair and dark eyes set deep in their sockets and chalky skin pulled 
tight over prominent bones. He wore a dark shirt, open at the 
collai^ the sleeves folded at the wrist; white braces curved over 
his thin shoulders. One of thg firsf things my eyes took in as 
I entered the office was the framed letter hanging on the wall 
behind Davenport’s desk : it was from an organisation of Mid- 
western police chiefs, commending Squadcar for its devotion to 
fact and for the part it played in bringing good police work to the 
attention of the public. Under the glass on his desk, I knew, was 
the motto : keep it true. 

Davenport didn’t notice or hear me right away. I took an 
uncertain step forward and he glanced around, startled. Then he 
smiled broadly. It was a smile of relief. He strode toward me, 
clutched my hand ^nd led me to a chair. Sitting across from me 
now, he looked at me wordlessly; I think he wanted to speak but 
could not. Instead, with forced bravado, jaws set firm, he winked 
exaggeratedly to let me know he was still full of the old fight, and 
he raised and shook rigidly crossed fingers. But then there was a 
bubbling of emotion in him, his eyes became misty and his thin 
throat bobbed. I’d never seen him look so old. 

“We’re in a fight, Paul,” he said huskily. Then his face became 
hard again, lower lip protruding. He held up a quivering fist, the 
veins showing in his wrist, and slammed it against the desk top. 
“But you know me when it comes to a fight, don’t you, Paul, 
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boy? I love a good fight! The old man’s not that old, eh?” 
He smiled fiercely and raised his fist. “They won’t g,*t a cent if 

I can help it! Not a damn red cent! I ” His v^ice trailed 

off. He reached for a cigarette with trembling fingers.' He seemed 
to have difficulty holding it tft his lips and he put it down. He . 
played with the letter opener, saying nothing for a while: not 
aloud, that is, tliough once he shrugged like he was answering 
himself. 

Then in a quiet strained voice, “A lot of people are happy 
about this, Paul.” He looked up, nodded, then down once more. 
“There are a lot of jackals in this business, right in your own 
organisation, people hungry for your job, trying to make trouble. 
Jealous people waiting for you to make a slip so they can jump 
on you. You can do a job all your life, you can be a world- 
beater, but just let the going be rough and watch ’em hop on 
you.” His eyes flared suddenly and his fists were clenched again. 
“But they got a long way to gb to beat me ! I’m a magazine man ! 
I’ve been in the magazine business while they*.—” a finger 
“upstairs” — “while they were still in diapers! I know this 
business inside out! I’m a magazine man!” His voice lowered 
then and his eyes held fear, as though someone might overhear. 
“I give ’em a product, doh’t I,^ Paul? You know the way I 
am, you know how I only want the best. Only the best, right, 
Paul? Right?” 

I nodded, avoiding his eyes. 

“Look at this, for instance!” He fluttered open the dummy of 
the coming issue. He pointed to a story entitled “Please, No 
More Bullets for Grandma,” and tapped hjs chest. “ I was after 
this case for two months. There isn’t an editor in this country, 
I’ll bet you, who thought it had anything. But I felt it, I had my 
Chicago man dig\ And goddam it, it’s the hottest thing we’ve had 
in years. It’ll sell magazines like hotcakes! Bvt all my stories are 
lops, right, Paul?” 

“That’s right, Howard,” I said quietly. 

“You’re a good friend, Paul.” His hand went flat on mine, 
sending a chill curling through me. I wondered if he’d been 
drinking. “ If a man has two or three good friends in this world, 
just two or three, he can count himself lucky. You’ve always been 
one of my dearest friends, Paul. I may be hard on you now and 
then, but it’s always been to make you do better, eh, boy?” 
He took my silence for an answer. He went back in his chair. 
“I brought this magazine up to first place. They forget that. 
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People forglt easily, don’t they? Tlicy think it’s luck, but damn 
it, I know now to sell magazines!” He pointed to the framed 
letter on thi wall. “You remember when I got that, don’t you? 
That’s what the police think of me. And when you get a letter 
Jike that from those boys, you’\fe really got something, eh, 
Paul?” 

“Yes,” I said. * 

He managed to light a cigarette. 

“Conferences, conferences, that’s all we’ve been doing since 
yesterday. My God, VanPorter’s got a case all right, we’ve got 
to admit that, but we haven’t lost yet, have we? That’s what I 
keep telling upstairs, but they’re running around like scared 
chickens. . . . The way I look at it, if we play our cards right, the 
most we’ll have to do is maybe make some nuisance settlement 
to save us the bother of going to court.” He crossed his fingers 
supers titiously. “Like I said ‘on the* phone, Paul, what we’ve got 
to do is prove that our story was leased on facts. That’s where 
you come in, boy. Now ” 

Still trying to think, to come up with an excuse, a story . . . 

“ — now even that may not be a defence, but damn it, it 
probably would have a mitigating effect. It will establish, any- 
way, we weren’t out to hurt V^inPorter. It’ll prove we weren’t 
merely distorting truth for our own advantage but that all we 
did . . . with just a few harmless flourishes — ” he waved the letter 
opener — “was to report concrete facts available to us at the time 
of the writing. Police facts 1 Hell, it isn’t our fault the police were 
wrong, is it?” He put down the letter opener. Talking it out had 
reassured him. “I’ve gone through the story carefully, Paul, and 
picked out the points we’ll have to prove. VanPorter’s arrest 
and indictment are definitely on record, so we can forget about 
that.” 

“That’s right,” I i^id eagerly. 

“But we will have to confirm that the police claimed he smokes 
or has smoked marihuana and that they found a revolver in his 
house which they thought to be the death gun. . . . You’ll be able 
to establish that, won’t you?” 

I nodded, my face fiery. 

“Good.” Pleased, he puffed on his cigarette and set it down. 
“The detective who gave you the story — ” he was taking this 
point for granted — “do you think if worse came to worst he’d 
appear as a witness for us?” 

Still, still trying to think . . . 
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“Do you, Paul?” 

“I doubt it, Howard.” 

“Why?” he frowned. And then, “Speak up, whyjp’’ 

“Because it would probably mean his job. He gave me this 
story strictly on the q.t.” • • 

“Oh, hell!” Davenport pulled at his lower lip. Quickly, hope- 
fully, “Could you get an affidavit from him covering those 
points? I don’t necessarily mean for court, but just to show this 
fellow Margolis. It might help on a settlement, and — ” he nodded 
that I could understand this — “and it would also help me save 
face upstairs.” 

“I could a^ him. I can’t promise you he’ll do it* though.” 

“There’ll be something in it for him.” 

“I’ll have to talk to him . . . but I’ve got my doubts.” 

“Damn it to hell, Paul, we’ve got to do something! I’ve got to 
report to upstairs!” He was* showing panic. “How about your 
notes, is it in your notes?” * 

“ I remember him telling me ” I offered woakly. 

“Remember? Remember? What good is remembering? We 
need it on paper! ” He snapped his fingers irritably. “Let me see 
your notes.” Frowning, “What’re you sitting there for, let’s see 
your notes!” * 

“. . . I don’t have them.” 

“You don’t what?'^ Hands flat on the desk, he raised himself 
a little. He sank back. “Where are those notes?” When I re- 
mained silent, he pounded the desk. “Paul, where are those 
notes?” 

“I couldn’t find them.” 

“Where are they? Damn it, damn it, man, where are 
they?” 

I told him that I’d gone through my files but that Ginny or 
the maid — suddenly there was a maid — must have thrown them 
out. Davenport looked like he was going to collapse. His face had 
become grey. 

“ I — I looked everywhere,” I said. 

His eyes searched my face. His voice was vibrant but low. 
“Paul, are you telling me the truth?” I couldn’t answer and 
he said in disbelief, “There was no detective, was there, Paul?” 

I wanted to lie. Instead I shook my head and turned away. 

“The marihuana? The gun?” There was a certain helplessness 
the way he said it. Louder now, “The marihuana? The gun? 

THE MARIHUANA? THE GUN?” 
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I kept shcjking my head. 

He stood «p. I didn’t watch him but I could hear the sound of 
his breathinj, I could hear him pacing and then the squeak of 
the chair as he dropped into it. “Why did you do this to me?” 
he asked thinly. “ Paul, why did you do this to me? ” 

I shrugged, still looking away. What could Ts^iy? 

“Why? Why?” 

“I needed the money.” 

“You could hav« asked me for an advance. You . . . you know 
I’d never turn you down. You could have asked me, you could 

HAVE ASKED ME ! ” . 

“I’m — I’m sorry. That’s all I can say.” I put itiy elbows on 
his desk and held my forehead. 

“Sorry? Sorry?” He was standing again. I felt he might hit 
me and yet I did not moye. “Sgrry? Is that what you are, 

sorry? Y-you ” He sputtered and turned away. He walked 

to the window. He leaned against it, palms flat on the glass, and 
did not move? I could hear people shuffling in the corridor, 
pressing close to the door. “I trusted you,” he said then. “If 
there was anyone in this world I trusted, it was you. It’s a 
terrible, terrible thing losing faith ^n a person you’ve always 
trusted. It makes you feel kind c/ naked and stupid.” 

Raising my head, I wanted to cry out that he never really 
trusted anyone in his life and that, frightened, all he ever inspired 
was fear. I held back. 

“There’s something I want you to know,” he went on. He 
sounded tired. “I want you to remember this, Paul. You were 
one person I always admired . . . even envied in a way . . . because 
I knew you were capable of doing things Td always wanted to 
do. But the only thing worse than having just a little talent is 
having a great one and being false to it. So all you have now is 
my sympathy.” 

I got up. The things he said hurt and I wanted to hit back, to 
lose my own pain in the fury of hurting in turn, 

“Confession time, Paul. For selfish reasons . . . yes, for selfish 
reasons, perhaps, I sort of made your future my own. I wanted 
to be able to say one day that I helped you a little on the way, 
that — that the things you learned here were good things and 
important to you. Oh, don’t misunderstand me.” He came 
around and there was no anger on his face, which made it 
worse. “You’ll still probably make a name for yourself, but I 
don’t think I’ll want any credit for that. I don’t want any credit 
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for teaching you to lie and cheat. Now — ” he turned to the 
window again — “now get out.” 

The way he stood there, his quiet voice, infu/iated me. I 
would have felt better if he’d kept yelling. I said, “You listen to 
me first ” I knew I shoufd stop. I wanted to. * 

He shook his, head that he didn’t want to hear. 

“You will listen to me,” I said louder. 

“ I want you to go, Paul.” 

“Damn it, you will listen!” I shouted^' I became almost 
incoherent in rage. “Learn from you? That’s the funniest thing 
I’ve he^jrd yet! Do you want to know what I learned from you? 
I learned how to type with two hands and my mind somewhere 
else! And talking about being false to my talent, what do you 
think I was being when I wrote for you? What do you think goes 
into your damn magazine— literature? You would! You’re so 
smug and self-righteous it stinks ! You read a piece of tripe and 
you call it a lulu! Top-drawer, lulu — I almost threw up every 
time I heard that! You don’t even have sense cSiough to know 
the kind of crap you’re publishing! At least I know when I’m 
hacking and I don’t kid myself! But you , , . you live in a dream 
world ! Wake up and see wjiat you really are I You’re nothing but 
a goddam hack editor ! ” • 

He swayed a little. 

“Do you want to hear more? There’s more if you want to 
hear!” 

“Get out.” He said it in a low intense voice. “Get out, get 
out, get out!” 

I spun and headed toward the door. A shadow on the frosted 
glass, one of the secretaries, moved away hurriedly. 

“Wait!” 

Davenport was facing me. His shoulders sagged. “I just want 
you to know you’ve probably cost me my joh here ... I want to 
thank you for that.” 

“Don’t mention it!” I slammed the door behind me. 

Ginny wasn’t home when I arrived from the airport : although 
she’d given the office notice a couple of weeks before, she’d 
been asked to stay on until the end of this week. I went straight 
to the phone and called Dan, but he wasn’t in. Now that I 
wouldn’t be selling to Squadcar any more, I had to build up what 
I’d always considered to be secondary markets, to make myself as 
important to those editors as I’d been to Davenport. My financial 
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needs were greater than ever, what with Ginny giving up her 
job and Clare still a part of my life. What I was anxious to 
discuss witll Dan was the possibility of his quitting his job 
right away Jnd going into the full-time production of detective 
^tories on an assembly-line basis. I^envisioned a writing factory 
of several employees that would give me the security I had to 
have. • 

Ginny came in about six. All she knew of my trip to New York 
was that Pd had to see Davenport “about a story”. She asked 
how it had gone and I said fine. While she prepared dinner, I 
went through the Squadcars in my files to see what stories Dan 
and I could rewrite. My plan was to start one that night. Ginny 
called from the kitchen to ask if I remembered* she had an 
art class that evening and I said I did and she said oh, she’d 
wondered. 

During dinner, trying obviously tft be casual, she told me she’d 
called her mother that morning. This surprised me, since they 
hadn’t spoken jince our elopement. 

“I wanted to find out how they were,” she said with a trace 
of apology. 

“An4 . . . how are they?” 

“Fine.” She seemed relieved by nf/ attitude. “Daddy wasn’t 
well for a while and Mother . . . well. Mother seems to be Mother.” 
She hesitated. “She asked for you, Paul.” 

“No! What brought that on?” 

“She just did. She said you must be doing rather well and 
then . . . and then she asked how you are.” 

“What’s this about my doing well?” 

“ It was just that I told her I was giving up my job and . . . well, 
well that’s when she said it.” 

This gave me a strange feeling of pleasure and I realised how 
much I actually wanted acceptance by her family. In a good 
mood, I told Ginny my plans for opening an office with Dan. 
But instead of being pleased, she frowned and lowered her 
fork. 

“Why are you doing that, Paul?” 

“What do you mean ‘why’? Dan’s going to help me, that’s 
why. In fact he’s done quite a few stories for me already. I’m 
planning a big thing and the way I figure it we’ll need more 
room than the apartment. I’ve got a few ideas about getting a 
secretary and ” 

“And the book?” This, tonelessly. 
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“The book? Oh, I’ll work on the book.” 

She raised her fork, then set it aside again. Her ey|ibrows were 
pinched. “I don’t like it, Paul.” 

“Don’t like what?” 

“This thing with Dan, ypur being with him, your getting 
more involved in. this detective . . . this detective business.” 

“Just leave everything to me,” I tried to brush it off. 

“But I think it’s important we talk about it.” 

“What,” I said with a forced show of patience, “do you want 
me to do?” ^ 

“ I want you to do what you’ve planned all along. I want you 
to give irp the detective writing instead of getting *in to it deeper. 
I don’t think*you’re happy ” 

“And what — ” I enunciated each word — “do we live on?” 

“We’ve gone through this before, haven’t we? We’ll get 
along.” * 

“We’ll get along, we’ll get along! Do you know what the devil 
you’re saying?” ^ 

“Paul, there’s no reason to raise your voice.” 

“But do you know wliat you’re saying? How do we get along? 
Where? How? My God, you talk like a baby! Am I a criminal 
because I’ve got a sense of tesponsibility toward you?” 

“ I didn’t mean that, I didn’t mean that,” she kept shaking her 
head. 

“Then what do you mean? I don’t think you even know! 
You’re happy enough about quitting your job, aren’t you? 
In fact you had to call your mother just to prove your husband 
isn’t the bum she thought he was. I’m right, aren’t I?” 

Her face went white. She looked like she wanted to run from 
the table. 

“I know damn well I’m right! And you like that piano, don’t 
you? And you like to cat and you like to dress and go out. That 
takes money, doesn’t it? Even that art school . . . you have to pay 
for that, too, don’t you? And some day we want a family, don’t 
we? How do you go about that? It takes money ! So if my crime is 
wanting to give you everything, I can’t do anything but plend 
guilty!” 

She started to say something but changed her mind. We ate in 
silence. She picked at her food and then took away a half-full 
plate. I went to the living-room. She came out later and walked 
to the door. I looked up from my typewriter and asked where she 
was going. To school, she said in a clipped voice. I stood up and 
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said rd takl her. She said never mind, she’d go by trolley. I said 
I wanted to lake her and she didn’t answer but merely waited for 
me. While (giving, I said something like it would be nice if she 
had her owir car. She didn’t answer. I came back with what was 
wrong with her having her own ca»? 

I parked in front of the school. She moved to open her door, 
then stopped. “Paul, we’re doing things wrong.*We’re going in 
the wrong direction.” 

Again? More? 

“You were right,” she said. “I guess I didn’t realise that I 
called Mother just to tell her I w’asn’t working. I guess I was 
trying to prove something . . . but it’s wrong. Do yqji know what 
I actually planned all along, Paul? I planned to call her only 
when your book was finished and they’d aecepted it. That’s when 
I planned to call her. . . . But we’re falling into a trap, Paul. 
Both of us. And it’s so easy to fall irfto it, too. . . . Paul,” she said 
after a pause, “that time Mother spoke to you before we were 
married, abouj going into the business with Daddy, why didn’t 
you accept?” 

“What are you bringing that up for?” But I knew: I didn’t 
want tp think about it. 

“Paul, that’s the boy I loved, the bfty who wanted to be on his 
own, the boy who was cynical only in the way people with ideals 
can be. Remember all the plans we made, what we were going to 
do, w^hat we were going to get out of life? What’s happening to 
them, Paul? Paul, believe me in this. I — I didn’t marry you for the 
things you could give me. I could have married anyone for that. 
But you stood for something. An ideal, a dream. . . . But we’re 
heading in a direction neither of us wanted to go. We’re being 
tempted by a lot of material things that . . . that don’t necessarily 
lead to happiness. Of course we need things, we have to be 
realistic, but we don’t have to go overboard where things of 
themselves become afl that matters. . . . Do I make sense? I — I 
feel like I sound mixed up. Paul, we don’t have to be the richest 
people in the world to be the happiest. In fact . . . lately . . . we’re 
bickering, we don’t have fun the way we used to, we don’t do 
crazy things, you don’t joke any more. . . . Paul, it’s easy to be 
tempted by things, but if they’re only going to lead to shallow 
mediocre lives, do we want them? Of course I want a family, 
of course I want all that, but it’s got to be part of a rich, full life. 
I don’t want regrets — your sacrificing a talent, my thinking I 
stood by while you sacrificed it. If I thought you could be happy 
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this way, maybe it would be different, but you’ll i|:ver be and 
some day you’ll hate me for it. . . . Paul, the immrtant thing 
is for you to do your work, the work you should do. tVe can keep 
our standard of living down. I — I don’t have to quit my job. 
It’s my fault I wanted to. I«blame myself. And if you’re going 
into this detective thing with Dan, you might just as well be 
working for my father, can’t you sec? Let’s keep fighting it, 
Paul. It’s too easy to fall into the trap. And we’re falling . . . both 
of us.” She swallowed. “Th-that’s all I wanted to say.” She 
opened the door and hurried out. She walked away quickly. I 
watched her. I don’t know how much time passed before I 
started the njotor. 

Instead of going back to the apartment, I drove to Claire’s. I 
needed the opiate and the assurance of her arms. I had to lose 
myself in them. 

In the corridor, I could ‘near Claire’s radio playing and I 
opened the door without knocking. The living-room was dark 
but a light was on in the bedroom and I headqd there. But I 
got no farther than the doorway. And what I saw were Claire 
and John Rockey on the bed and Claire had her head on his 
stomach and his crutches were on the floor. John saw me first 
but all he did was raise hiAiself on his elbows and Claire turned 
slowly and blinked a couple of times, and I could see John 
smiling a little. I walked forward in a stupor, although I wanted 
to run away, and now I was standing above them and all I 
could think to do was spit on them, in their faces, and then I 
hurried out, stopping only to spit once more on the floor. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


I DROVE about a block and had to stop the car, for my brain 
felt wrapped in velvet. Then gradually a great numbness 
seemed to be leaving me, like a tooth that has been deadened 
and starts to throb. In my mind I was standing in Claire’s bed- 
room, staring at the unbelievable ugliness before me. The 
loathsomeness of it caused a shrivelling within me. I held my 
temples, fingers pressed into my scalp. Ugly! Ugly! Oh, how I 
hated her! Oh, how I despised . . . myself! Yes, myself. Even 
more than I hated her, I haled myself . . . for caring, for caring 
at all. Why should I even care? Goddam it, why should I? 
Who was she^ A stupid slut! That’s all she was. Who was she 
to me? A no-good bitch who — ^And yet it did hurt, it sickened 
me and hurt me ! I didn’t want it to, I fought against it . . . but 
still it tut deep. 

. . . But it mustn’t! I mustn’^ let ft. In fact I should be glad. 
Shouldn’t I be glad? It couldn’t have gone on for ever. It had to 
end. I wouldn’t have been able to end it myself. I knew that. I’d 
been too weak and it could have gone on for years. But this . . . 
thank God this finished it ! The slut, the bastard slut ! She’d been 
with me the night her husband had died ! God, that should have 
made me realise ! Had I been out of my mind, had I been crazy 
thinking ... it had been me? 

Yet it . . . still hurt. Of all people, Rockey ! Oh, that bitch, that 
no good 

And because of h®r, because of that bitch, I’d ... I’d drifted 
from Ginny. I’d drifted from someone I loved. Who loved me. 
Ginny who loved me, Ginny who didn’t want me to . . . sacrifice 
my talents, who wanted me only to be true ... to myself. Oh, 
Jesus, because of that bitch! Paul^ we* re falling into a trap . . . both 
of us. Because of that bitch ! 

Yes, I was glad now ! Thank God ... I thank you, God, you 
let me see with my own eyes ! If I hadn’t seen, I might have gone 
on . . . for years . . . just like this, getting deeper into the trap, 
drifting further from Ginny, selling myself out so completely 
I’d never be able to go back. Now I could go back. There still 
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was time. You could start again, couldn’t you? (>inny, we’ll 
find ourselves yet. There is time. Finished with G >ire. Good, 
good ! I couldn’t write for Davenport any more. Th it was good 
too ! The forced break. All around a forced break. Dan, the hell 
with you, Dan, I’m sick of filing myself out. I’ve got a book* 
and a contract gii’id I’ve got good things within me and a wife 
to help me and, damn it, I’m glad, goddam it I’m glad ! 

... I started the motor. 

Oh, how ugly, how ugly ! 


I got up before Ginny the next morning, eager to get at the 
book. Despitet myself, my sleep had been a tortured one and filled 
with images of Claire and John ; but now my mind was clear. I 
wanted to work. I must lose myself in work, in good work. 

But the sight of the manuscript brought a puncturing of 
enthusiasm. 

Although my intentions liad been to work “leisurely” on 
the novel between detective stories, I hadn’t touched it in weeks ; 
hadn’t even thought about it. And now I was afraid of it. I 
couldn’t remember where I’d left off, I had no idea where or 
how to begin. I felt like someone whose legs are freed oY casts 
and he stands uncertain, trying tQ recall the process of walking. 

Worried, I scanned the pages haphazardly, deliberately put- 
ting off thought of the job ahead. There were twelve chapters 
altogether, which was about a third of the book. Were they 
good? They had to be. But were they? As always the temptation 
was to go back and read. I warned myself against it as I’d done 
so many times before. I even put down the manuscript, only to 
take it up again and continue my scanning: at first a few lines 
on each page, then paragraphs and then finally the slow reading 
of each page in turn. 

I read to find encouragement to go on) instead, finished, I 
sat with the pages on my lap, trying to blunt the edges of 
panic. 

Somewhere I’d failed and cupping a hand over my forehead I 
tried frantically to figure out where. The second cigarette of the 
morning was in my lips. I tugged at the flesh under my chin, set 
the cigarette in the ash tray and went back to the manuscript. 
This time I knew what was wrong. But the knowledge brought 
no comfort. 

The trouble was not in the first seven chapters. They were 
good. They had feeling, they had warmth and intensity. A fury 
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was in the lYriting there. The last five chapters however were 
pages of wirds and little more. While carrying the story-line 
along mechlinically, these chapters lacked depth and genuine 
emotion; the characters were names, not people; the writing 
was strained, tired. A wide chasm* separated the chapters. The 
parts might have been written by two diflerenf people. 

The fringe of panic crept closer. 

Ginny came into the room. She said “good morning” but I 
was too troubled 4o turn around. I felt her staring at me and 
then sensed rather than heard her walk away. Later she called me 
in for breakfast. She had to call three times. 

I remained at the kitchen tabic long after she’d gone to work. 
I dreaded going back to my desk. The book was like a monster 
waiting for me. I poured myself another cup of coffee and 
took my time over it, smoking fitfully. Trying to solve the 
problem, I couldn’t push beyond tlie wall of the problem itself. 
Maybe, I thought, maybe I was being too critical, too analytical ; 
things might nf)t be as bad as I imagined. It was always that way, 
wasn’t it? I took a quick sip of coffee. Too critical. I’d always been 
my own harshest critic ; in fact wasn’t that why I hadn’t wanted 
to read the manuscript until I was through the first draft? Of 
course. I should realise how I was. draining the cup, I hurried 
back to the living-room. 

At my desk, I put the first seven chapters in a drawer. These I 
wouldn’t have to touch ; these were perfect. The last five now. 
I flattened the edges against the desk. Then I riffled the pages. I 
started to reread them. This time I only got past a chapter and 
a half. Slamming the pages on the desk, I stood up. Had 1 written 
that? I went to the window. I came back. I took tlie chapters in 
my hands. The impulse came over me to tear them up. I fought 
it off and sat down, pushing the pages away from me. A part of 
me said to continue«writing without caring, another part cried 
out that I had to go back, I had to do over what was sliabby and 
sloppy. I went for a cigarette but dropped the pack. Then I 
reached out and grabbed the pages, crumbling them in my fist 
as I drew them to me. I began tearing them, tearing them into 
long strips, quicker each time and more frenziedly, like the early 
forward thrusts of a locomotive. I gathered the pieces in both 
hands and flung them toward the wastepaper basket, scattering 
some on the floor. Good I Done! Glean out the rot and start 
over 1 I sank a fresh sheet of paper into the roller. I cracked my 
knuckles, pressed fingers against my forehead to squeeze out a 
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thought, held my hands poised over the keys — arid then sank 
back. A sweat had broken out over my body. b 

I got up, staring at the scattered pieces on the floLr. Why had 
I done that? The thing to do had been to go on, to set words 
down in any form, to worr/ about the niceties of writing later. 
What was wroijg with me? Leaning against the desk, I grasped 
the edges on either side of me. I rubbed my cheek on my shoulder. 
Maybe not right away, I calmed myself, maybe not even today 
at all, but tomorrow or the next day for certyin I’d work on the 
book again. I’d do it right. I’d catch the tone and quality of the 
earlier cjiapters and I’d work slowly and write it beautifully. . . . 
But was the ‘writing itself the trouble? This was a new thought, 
and a frightening one. Was the chasm in the book due only to 
the WTiting, to the use perhaps of weak words and sentences 
instead of stronger ones? Or ^as it . . . was it that it had become 
a task rather than a purpose ; that the person who wrote the last 
five chapters no longer believed in the book, in the importance 
of it, in the importance of doing other books — 'no longer con- 
sidered the struggle worth it, no longer ... no longer had any- 
thing to say? Had I drifted too far to care, within me really to 
care? ^ ‘ 

No, it wasn’t that! It must n^t be that! It was just that I was 
fired, I was trying too hard. The analogy of the casts once more : 
I’d been away from good writing too long and before you could 
run you first had to walk. Easy now, easy. Walk first before you 
run. What I had to do was write a fiction story before going back 
to the book. I had to find the embers first before I could have the 
fire ; and yet it was so long since I’d even plotted a story. But I’d 
write a good short story. Let’s see. A short story. What kind of 
plot would sell ? Boy meets girl, confronted by obstacle, gets over 
obstacle. The good old slick formula. Without realising it, I bit 
off a piece of thumbnail. Tripe ! Was that all I could think of — 
tripe? 

The thought that came creeping into my mind now was one I 
battled to keep out, and yet it came on relentlessly : I could not 
write. I did not have the patience, the drive, nor even the ability 
any more. I’d had these things once and I’d let them rot. Just as 
I’d tried to divide my emotions between Ginny and Claire, so in 
false logic had I attempted to split my brain in half, and in 
both I’d failed completely and utterly : in division the good had 
withered. I had wallowed in filth and expected to rise up clean ; 
I’d sold myself and believed I could flick off the chains. 
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Lost, eveiWthing lost! My head seemed to be swelling. Lost, 
lost, everytllng lost! Too late to go back, too late to recapture 
what I’d hajl and had no more. Lost, lost, for ever lost! The past 
dead and the future lost! 

The apartment compressed me ; Lfelt it was closing in on me. I 
fiad to go out for air. I went to the door. Hfdf way down the 
steps the phone rang. I kept walking. When* I reached the 
vestibule it stopped. I opened the outside door and stood there. 
It was a cool grey day. The phone began ringing again. I 
looked up the stairs. The phone was insistent. I took the steps 
up slowly. I picked up the receiver. It was Ginny. She sounded 
upset. She’d read something terrible in the paper yhile coming 
to work and she’d called as soon as she could. Had I heard? 
Heard what, I demanded. About Davenport. Davenport was 
dead. He’d committed suicide. He’d leaped to his death yesterday 
evening from the sixteenth* floor* of the Elliott Publications 
Building. • 



CHAPTER iiXTEEN 


W ASN’T it terrible, Paul, wasn’t it a tragedy? She’d 
never even talked to the man and yet she felt that 
someone had died whom she’d known all her life. So 
she could imagine what a shock it must be to me. After all, 
we’d be^n such good friends; and then, too, I’d ‘only seen him 
yesterday. Why did I think he kilJed himself? The newspaper 
story — it had only been a squib on one of the back pages — had 
quoted Mrs. Davenport as saying her husl^and had not been in 
ill health; then what could •it have been? Had he looked de- 
pressed? Had he said anything to me? . . . 

“—Paul?” 

“I’m here, Ginny.” Dead? Davenport dead? 

“Do you want me to come home now? You sound so ” 

“No — ” Davenport dead? — “no, I’m all right.” , 

“I’ll be home as early at I can, darling . . . Paul?” 

“What is it, what is it? ” I didn^'t have the patience, the strength, 
to talk. 

“I’ll be home early,” she said again, though she’d probably 
meant to say something else. 

When she hung up I didn’t realise it right away and kept hold- 
ing the receiver. Then, putting it down, I sat at my desk, one cold 
hand over the other. For a while the only thought I had was that 
I must not think. 

No, I must not think. I stood up and went to the window and 
half-sat on the radiator. In the middle of the street was a puddle 
of muddy water: that’s how he must have looked from the 
building, a small wet huddled blob below. 

And I had killed him. 

Whether he had been afraid for his job or whether with the 
taunt of hack editor I had smashed his world — ^whichever it was, 
fear or disillusionment, that had driven him to suicide, I was the 
trigger of it and I might just as well have pushed him out that 
window. Cry, you son of a bitch, cry! Why couldn’t I cry? I 
remembered what Claire Grisponi had told me the night her 
husband was to die, about how she’d never been able to cry, and 
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all at once seemed right that rotten people should not have the 
relief of teai s. And it was my rottenness that had killed Daven- 
port, and it jwas right I should not be able to cry. A good friend. 
He was a good friend and I had killed him. I pressed knuckles 
against my forehead, afraid suddepjy for my mind. Good friend, 
dear friend, forgive me, forgive me ! I could fqpl the tears now, 
sliding down my cheeks. Soon I was crying as J’d never before 
cried in my life, and after it was over I wondered if I had wept for 
Davenport or for myself. 

Perhaps it was a^miiiute later, perhaps an hour, but a cab was 
parked at the kerb and I had not seen it pull up nor did I even 
know it was there until the driver stepped out and opened the 
rear door and stuck his head in and then brought it out and stood 
there wondering what to do. A crutch emerged and then a leg 
with a brace on it and then another crutch and another l:)raced 
leg, and now a huge backsidjj wiggJed and squirmed its way out 
like a gigantic beast from a cocoon. U was John Rockey. He paid 
off the driver and looked up : I pulled back from the window in 
a cold rush of alarm. It took a gathering of courage to peer down 
again. Rockey was swinging himself toward the front door. 

I hurried out to the hall. I could hear the long creaking of the 
outside door opening and then the clrging. I wanted to run down 
but some kind of a dread held ftic. Rockey was standing at the 
bottom of the staircase now. He grinned up at me. Then he 
turned and started to come up backwards. It was a grotesque 
chilling sight; there was a swelling of horror within me as I 
looked on. He would put one crutch on the step behind him and 
somehow draw up a leg and then he would bring up the other 
crutch and the other leg, twisting and swaying from side to side, 
now and then resting against the wall. His breathing was heavy, 
laboured. He kept coming up and still I could not move. He 
was only a few feet away from me. I wanted to press my hands 
against his back and* push him down. Instead I stepped away. 
At the top, he pivoted to face me. He was hunched forward on 
his crutches. He wore a thin lumber-jacket, the zipper open, 
and his throat and face were red. He was breathing through his 
mouth. He snified and swallowed mucus. Then witliout another 
look at me he w^orked his way forward and entered the open 
door of the apartment. There, just inside the foyer, he rested 
on one crutch and sneeringly waved me in with the other. He 
frightened me. There was nothing he could do to me and yet 
he frightened me. 
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I Go 

I said, “What do you want?” 

“I want to talk. C’mere,” and again he motionl^d with the 
crutch. I 

I walked in slowly, staying a distance from him. With the tip 
of his crutch he swung the d(?or shut behind me. I looked at the 
closed door, then* at him. 

“What do yoti want? What did you come here for?” 

He didn’t answer right away. He was enjoying this. His tongue 
slid over his teeth. Bent forward, his head appeared propped by 
the crutches. The smile left his lips. “ I come here to spit on you, 
buddy. It cost me a buck forty-five just to come here an’ spit on 
you like you fpit on me.” 

“Get out of here.” I was less angry than frightened. 

“Bull.” The smile came back and he sniffed again and 
swallowed. “You didn’t like what you saw last night, did you? 
You should’a seen your face* Huh I” He wet his teeth with his 
tongue once more and nodded with a wink. “Claire liked it 
though. She told me she liked it.” 

Davenport dead, I’d killed Davenport, I couldn’t write, I’d 
forgotten how to write, and now this! Enough? Enough? 

“Rockey,” I said, eyes shut and shaking my head, “get out of 
here.” # 

“Sure , . . sure,” he said iii a slow easy voice. “Sure, I’ll 
get out. Just lemme finish what I come to say. I got lots to 
tell you, buddy . . . Remember that night you come around 
an’ asked me where Claire was? You know where she was? 
Right in my room, doin’ just what you saw. That sorta makes 
you an’ me cousins, don’t it?” He laughed, his shoulders 
shaking, and then pawed his lips. “I'liat’s what they say, 
anyway.” 

I ran to the door. I opened it. With a quick thrust of the crutch 
he closed it. 

“Take it easy, take it easy. I got lots more to say. . . . Guz, I 
don’t know why you got sore in the first place. Don’t you believe 
in sharin’ the wealth? Hell, I was one of the first an’ Chris’ I 
never got sore. I was way ahead of you. Hell, I was even ahead 
of that Peterson guy and yet ” 

I stared at him unbelievingly, not certain I’d heard right, 
hoping I’d heard wrong. “Which Peterson? . . . Rockey,” I 
demanded, “which Peterson?” 

“Which one do you think?” 

“The . . . one . . . the man her husband murdered?” 
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“You got, it. I guess Fm the only guy who knew. I seen him 
come in onc^^.” 

“And — ” •! was shaking my head— “and you never told the 
police?” 

“Me? You nuts? Why the heck sl^ould I? Claire’s always been 
good to me an’ I ain’t out to spoil a good thyig. Anyway Fm 
willin’ to live an’ let live ” * 

Peter Crisponi dying in the electric chair, saying he had killed 
for money. Why? And the dim memory of a letter from the death 
house— Jbrgive as you would have others forgive you. And this carrion 
here, this twisted carrion, knowing all the time, letting a man 
die. . . . • ^ * 

“ — an’ I don’t go around spittin’ on people just ’cause they do 
what I been doin’. I ain’t like you,” he snarled. “I don’t think 
Fm that high an’ mighty I can go around spittin’ on people who 
do what I do. . . . Who the hell you think you arc anyway? 
Huh, who the heck are you ? You got a pair of good legs, that make 
you better? Lemme tell you, Icmme tell you somethin’, you ain’t 
that fancy, you ain’t that hot! You’re no goddam better’n I 
am! You bastard, you crumb . . . spit on m^?” 

“Rockey . . . Rockey, get out of here!” 

“You wear hot-shot clothes, you g#t a fancy place here, you 
can walk^ that make you better’n me? Bull, buddy! I ain’t slop 
you can spit on ! Fm as good as you any day ! Any goddam day 
of the week! . . . You should’a heard Claire tell me stuff. You 
should hear what a creep she thinks you are . . . Haw! Why . . . 
you . . . dirty . . . bastard ! ” 

My talent dead, Davenport dead, I’d lied to Ginny and I’d 
cheated on her; and now this, to hear this? 

“You’re no better’n me, get it?” 

I grabbed him by the arm and tried to pull him to the door. 
He tottered but put his hands on my chest and pushed me off. 
He had a tremendous amount of strength in his arms. I fell 
against the wall. I leaned there, my chest heaving and burning. 

“You don’t feel so high class no more, do you, cousin? How’s 
it feel knowin’ you kissed me, huh? Huh, cousin’ how’s it fe^?” 

A fluid was leaving my brain ; I could feel it draining away. 
He kept taunting me, repeating over and over I was no better 
than he . . . and it was true, it was all true, I was as crippled as he, 
in my own \i^ay I was just as crippled, I was as ugly and rotten, 
as twisted and distorted. I was as filthy, I was as corroded, 
I was as evil and loathsome. True, all of it ; I was no good, I 
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was foul, depraved, and I had lied, I had cheated . . . and I 
liad killed. All of it true and yet I didn’t want to l^ear, I didn’t 
want to know, I wanted to shut off the voice, I had' to shut off the 
voice. 

“Rockey ... get ... get ovt of here, get out of here! I — I ’’ 

He spat on then and the spittle ran down my cheek and I 
wiped it o/T and looked at it on the back of my hand. He spat on 
me again. He called me names, he said now did I still think I 
was better? He poked at me with his crutch and there was a 
roaring in my head like a subway train bellowing into a station. 
I grabbed the crutch and tore it out of his hand. I swung with 
all my 5trer\gth, blindly and crazily I swung, afid there was a 
jolt and a groan and the crutch almost fell out of my grasp. 
Rockey sank heavily to the floor; he was on his buttocks, blood 
streaming down the side of his head, and then he toppled back- 
wards. He was lying on thef floor,* arms and legs fluttering like 
a crab that’s been placed cn its back. He was not John Rockey 
any more: he was evil itself, all the evil I’d fcaj-ed, all the evil 
I’d known and hated. He had become the sum of depravity, 
my own depravity, and I had to destroy it before it destroyed me, 

I had to stamp it out. I swung, I swung again and agn,in. The 
thing on the floor, it wc}^ald not die. It turned, it wiggled, it 
went on its side, on one elbow, it bled, it made noise, it reached 
for me, it tried to bite my legs and claw at me. It had to die, it 
had to be dead beyond death, it must never come to life again ! 

I smashed at it beyond count and knowing, and what was coming 
out of me was like black pus from a sore, the fester, and I swung, 
draining it, until the thing on the floor was motionless, until 
what had been in me was in me no more ; and then I dropped the 
crutch and fell on my knees and spread my hands over my 
face, not sorry, not sorry yet, breathing hard and even feeling 
clean ; but I knew I must not uncover my^eyes. 

I knew I must not uncover my eyes, that fury-emptied I must 
not see this thing, that I would only remain clean until I saw. I 
kept breathing into my hands, the warmth of it on my face. Then 
there was a tumultuous pounding at the door. I glanced up in a 
gust of terror. 

“ Paul, are you in there, are you all right? ” It was Dr. Michaels, 
my landlord. 

I stared at the door, unable to get off my knees, unable to 
answer. 

“Paul, are you all right?” 
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‘‘I — I’m okay.” I struggled up a little only to sink back. 

“You sure? I heard something fall.” 

“ It — ” still trying to get up — “it was only the lamp.” 

I saw the knob turning and remembered that the door was not 
locked. Trying to reach it and thro^ myself against it, I waddled 
forward on my knees, arms waving to maintain ^y balance — but 
it was already opening. I fell, arms outstretched. 1 kept my head 
on the floor, not daring to look up. 

“Paul, what’s wrong with this darn thing?” 

I raised my head. The door had opened less than half a foot, for 
John Rockey’s body, clamped between it and the wall, held it 
back. Dr. Michpaels’s hand reached in. I staggered up^ I Wanted to 
hit it with something. 

“What the devil’s wrong with this door?” 

“The rug . . . the rug’s stuck under it.” 

“ Do you need me ? ” • 

“No, please go away ! ” • 

“Oh? . . . Well, thank_yo 2 /!” His hand slid out and I could hear 
him mumbling to himself as he went down the stairs. 

I closed the door and sagged against it, fumbling for the key in 
the locj^, somehow finding and twisting it. My body was soaked 
and shaking. I clung to the door for n^nutes, first trying to grow 
calm, then seeking courage to turn around. I pushed myself 
away from it, spun and fell heavily against it, keeping my gaze 
on the ceiling, afraid to look down, wishing I never had to look 
down. Gradually my eyes lowered and a fresh and even more 
violent trembling came over me. The thing on the floor did 
not appear at once, but in a shimmering way like a reflection on 
water ; and what I saw then was no longer the sum of anything 
evil, not my own wickedness dead, nothing even that I loathed 
any more, but what had lieen a human being, a man. 

John Rockey was lying face up, one leg bent, the other 
stretched out, arms flung over his head. His face was smashed, 
eyes closed and battered, nose split and raw, lips torn, puffed and 
bleeding, hair sticky and matted against a savage hole in his 
forehead. The bloody crutch, splintered lengthwise, was tilted 
against his chest. I had done this? Me.^ My stomach heaved and 
I vaulted the body and ran toward the bathroom, cupping 
my mouth. There, as I retched, my guts seemed to be writhing 
out of me and sweat oozed from every pore. The one arm I held 
against the wall for support shook and kept bending at the elbow. 

I straightened and then became sick again. Once more I pushed 
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myself up, weak, so terribly weak, and washed my face and hands 
and saw blood in the sink: my palm had been gashed by the 
breaking crutch. My face in the mirror was as white as flour. 
There was a palm-print of blood on the wall from my cut hand 
and I wiped my face and tb^ wall with a towel. A pink blotclj 
still remained qn the wall. I dropped the towel and sat on the 
edge of the tub, biting my nails, pulling at my moist fingers, 
then stood up, moved to go out, stopped, wondered how I 
could go out there, how I could look at thf body again, kept 
asking myself what to do, where I could turn, who I could call. 
There was a warm wetness on my thighs but I could not help it. 
I began to cny. What had I done, what had I done? These hands, 
what had they done? And what . . . what was I going to do? 

Crying brought a degree of comfort and I wiped my eyes on 
my sleeve. I would call Ferguson. Yes, I would call my good 
friend Ferguson. I would tell him, 'I would tell the other detec- 
tives, “You know me, you know I would never murder anyone. 
This was just something that happened and it cpuld happen to 
anyone.” That was it. Fd killed a man but I hadn’t murdered 
him, and there was a difference. Murder was something you 
planned, murder was something you had inside you. This 
was altogether different. This 'yvas the kind of thing you could 
explain away and all would be well. And the police . . . the police, 
they’d understand and they’d even let me go, not right away 
maybe but sooner or later, for they knew me and that Fd never 
deliberately hurt anyone. If anything they’d even feel sorry that 
such a thing had happened to me. Of course ! Everything would 
be all right. Eventually, anyway. It wasn’t as if I’d murdered 
a man . . . murder was something else. Murders were committed 
by vicious people for vicious reasons. I was Paul Weiler and 
never in my life would I murder anyone! . . . Why, I’d never 
even collected a traffic ticket! And the .police would believe 
what I told them, they’d know it was true, they’d realise, they’d 
understand: they knew me! For this they didn’t put people 
in jail or send them to the electric chair. They only did that 
to people who were dangerous. Murderers, Men and women 
with murder in their hearts who couldn’t be allowed to walk 
the streets for they’d only kill again . . . the kind of people who’d 
shoot a child through the heart or strangle an old woman, 
who’d murder for money or some other planned motive. They 
were beyond the human scale, these people, they were the ones ! 

I walked out of the bathroom and into the living-room and 
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headed stifT-legged toward the phone. I picked up the receiver. I 
held it without dialling. Doubts. Fear. The hum of the phone 
and doubts and fear. How could I say it happened? Rockey had 
taunted me until I’d gone insane for a minute? Or lie . . . self- 
defence perhaps. That wasn’t too nfUch of a lie. He’d poked at me 
with the crutch, hadn’t he? Who could tell wh^t else he might 
have done? But no matter what, the important thing was 
informing the . police ... I dialled the number. The number 
I’d dialled so mgny times before. Other people’s crimes. A 
voice said, “Police Headquarters,” and I asked for the Detective 
Bureau and was more afraid . . . They’d want to know who this 
John Rockey was, wouldn’t they? . . . Another v«ice,* this one 
from the Detective Bureau, and I told it ... I told it to give me 
the Homicide Squad. 

What could I tell them when they asked who John Rockey 
was? * 

“Homicide, Lieutenant Thompsoft.” 

“I ... let me ... I want to talk to Detective Ferguson.” From 
habit I’d muffled my voice. Thompson who didn’t like me. I’d 
forgotten about Thompson. I’d forgotten they weren’t all my 
friends? 

“Hold on.” 

They’d ask who John Rockey was and I’d have to tell them. 

“Ferguson.” The familiar gruff voice. 

“Mr. . . . Ferguson? ” Cold, so cold and afraid. 

“That’s right.” 

And when they found out about Rockey, it would lead them to 
Claire. Everything would be exposed, everyone would know ! . . . 
And Ginny ! Oh, Lord, Ginny must never know ! She must never 
learn I’d cheated on her • 

“Hello? . . . This is Ferguson! Hello!” 

Headlines in the pipers . . . pictures . . . scandal . . . jails and 
lawyers . . . Thompson who didn’t like me . . . the black unknown 
that was the future . . . and my parents, this would kill my 
parents . . . and my little sister . . . friends . . . Ginny — Ginnyi . . . 
her parents, her mother especially . . . the end of everything, even 
if I were released, still the end . . . ruined, I was through, my 
life done . . . once I gave myself up, my life done . . . the precious, 
precious life. . . . 

“Hello tliere!” Ferguson was clicking the phone. 

I set the receiver on the hook. Gently. I held my hand on it for 
a few seconds, wondering if Ferguson had recognised my voice. 
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Should I call back and say Pd been disconnected and make 
believe I was after a story? I couldn’t do that. Surely something 
would give me away ; I couldn’t think that logically now. Any- 
way he probably didn’t know who it was, and even if he did, 
what did that mean? There i^as nothing to suspect. No one even 
knew John Roakty was dead. What I had to do was get rid of 
the body, the body behind me, the body I was afraid to look 
at. The dead always did frighten me and I hated funerals and 
the sight of a hearse or a house v/ith a wreatfi on its door ; and 
yet I had to touch that bloody grisly thing, I had to get it out 
of the hquse. 

Steeling myself, I went to the foyer. I looked at the body a long 
time, deliberately a long time, trying to get used to it, fighting 
down the churning of my stomach, muscles straining against 
the impulse of flight. What could I do, where could I hide it? . . . 
My car! My car in the garage. But 'afterwards? Get it there first 
and worry about that later. Just get it out of here before Ginny 
came home. Hadn’t she said she’d be home cf^rly? . . , But 
how could I carry Rockey out? I was trapped on the second 
floor of the house in broad daylight and was going to pieces 
under the pounding waves of onrushing hysteria. I ran froili room 
to room, peering out winefows, caponing closets and drawers, not 
knowing what I was looking for but losing myself in movement. 
A blanket? I pulled one from a closet. Pd wrap the body in this 
and somehow drag it ... in daylight? With Dr. Michaels in his 
apartment? . . . Calm, grow calm! I lighted a cigarette, using 
several matches. My palm had stopped bleeding but there w'crc 
stains on my pants. I had to steady myself ; if I didn’t want to be 
caught I had to steady myself. / must not he caught! Think! 
I'hink, take hold of yourself, think! . . . The basement? Anything 
there? A trunk, a large carton? I hurried downstairs. 

The basement was dark and damp. I scoured it. No trunk, but 
there was an old cedar chest. I couldn’t handle it, though. 
Cartons? Several small ones filled with newspaper. Nothing 
big enough. I rushed upstairs and locked myself in the apartment. 
Alone with the body. I inched iny way around it. Was it starting 
to smell? Imagination . . . not yet . . . too soon ... it could take 
days. I’d go mad if I had to be with it much longer, and yet in a 
way I wished for madness, sudden and complete, full, wild and 
happy. Anything so I would not have to care any more or think 
or fear. I strode back and forth. . . . What was that? I thought Pd 
heard a door bang shut downstairs. The outer door. I rushed 
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to the window. Dr. Michaels was walking down the street. 
This . . . this would be my only chance, this and no other! 
I had no idea how long the doctor would be gone, if lie’d left 
for the day or for a few minutes, but I had to use this time. I 
^hilled, biting my thumb. How? Any way! Any way at all . . . 
drag it, carry it, anything, just get it out of hor'e! But I had to 
cover the body with something. The blanket! I ran to where I’d 
left it on the floor, gathered it up and rushed back. I pressed 
down on the body’s one upraised knee, straightening the leg. 
Now for the outflung arms. Gritting my teeth, battling against 
nausea, I lowered the arms and then jumped up as though to 
run. There wrfis a noise in my head like seashclls Jicld against 
my ears. I threw the blanket over the body, tucked it under, 
strained to get the body up and folded the blanket around the 
back and then the front again. It was a pink flulTy affair and 
made an incongruous shroud. Within seconds dark red oozed 
through the pink. • 

I hurried ba^k to the closet to get another blanket. ... A 
better idea. The shower curtain ... to contain the blood. But 
the hooks holding the curtain on the railing defied my fingers; 
minutes passed before I had the thing free. I flung the curtain 
over the blanket and struggled ^to gut it under and around. I 
knew I should tic it, but there was no time. 

Unlocking the hall door, I looked down the stairs. I must not 
speculate on the danger. It had to be done and that was all. 
Coming back, I dug my hands under the body and tried to lift 
it. I could not. The strength was gone from me. My cirms were 
paralysed and numb. I strained but could not move it. Getting 
up, I circled the body, wiping my drenched face on my sleeve. 
I had to! Perhaps I could drag it. I grabbed the two ends of the 
covering, at feet and head, brought them together and wrapped 
them around my wrists. I tugged. The thing came slowly. It 
got stuck in the doorway and I grasped it by the head and 
pulled; something gave and I thought God^ the head's coming 
off! I leaped over the body and pushed. It slid out to the hall, 
to the edge of the staircase. I turned it lengthwise, head facing 
the stairs. I went down a few steps, under it. Supporting it on 
my chest, I pulled and tugged. Gradually it came forward. 
I was on my knees, taking each step at a time, pulling, holding 
back. A fev^ steps from the floor it became too much and I let 
go and it bumped down and rested, legs pointed upward, 
head at an angle. I looked behind at the front door. Any second 
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I expected it to fly open. With my knees for support, I raised 
the head and back, bear-hugged the chest and brought it 
down all the way. Now it was lying on the floor, braced legs 
uncovered. Panting, I wrapped them again. Desperation made 
me strong. Clutching the «.nkles, I dragged the body along 
the corridor tcj the rear door where I stopped, feeling fainC. I 
had to wait a few seconds, on one knee and breathing hard. 
Then I opened the door and looked out. 

A small alley led to the garage, to safety. J walked down the 
steps and peered around. No one was in the driveway, no one in 
any of the yards. I went inside. Someone might come out at any 
time, unseen eyes might be peering through windows, but I had 
to take the chance; and actually I was beyond caring. I stood 
over the body. Now I would have to carry it, lift it and run 
with it down these few steps, run without stopping. My hands 
went under it; I couldn’t raise the body an inch. Drops of 
perspiration fell on the curtain. Tou carCt leave it here! I wriggled 
one arm under the legs, the other I squeezed vnder the back. 
I waited, waited for strength. I closed my eyes and waited. 

I’d count three. One . . . two . . . th 1 brought it up a few feet 

and tottered forward, weaving my way to the steps, feeling the 
body slipping free as I toc^ the^rst one down, somehow holding 
on, then dropping it and turning away, hearing it tumble, 
not daring to look . . . and then looking. The body was on the 
ground, exposed from foot to thigh. 1 scrambled down. I tossed 
the covering over it and caught hold of the body by the legs and 
frenziedly pulled it along the alley, pulled it to the side door of 
the garage where I let the legs fall while I searched for my keys. 
A key ring full. Always the wrong one first. The second . . . still 
wrong. This one . . . and the door unlocked and open. I stepped 
over the body and pushed it in. I closed the door behind me. 
My legs crumbled then. I sat on the groynd, strength-drained. 
But there was so much more to do. I got up dizzily and opened 
the trunk to the car. The body was almost completely unwrapped. 
I pushed it next to the trunk. I had to stop. The garage was filled 
with the sound of my breathing ; I doubted if I could lift the body 
any more. But I must! I straddled it and flexed my fingers. 
Grabbing the covering, I strained up. The body rose. I liad the 
head in, then so very slowly the back. It started to slip out but 
I held it with my body and stuffed it forward crazily, desperately. 
Only the legs hung out now. I bent them, squeezing them in. 
I brought the door down but it would not close all the way. 
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There was about a two-inch separation. I threw my full weight 
on it and turned the handle. It missed the first time but caught 
the second. 

Cautiously I stepped outside. Making certain the door was 
locked, I headed up the alley. I f<|lt as though a thousand eyes 
w^e peering at me. Had anyone seen? In the panic of getting 
the body into the garage Td lost that fear; it came back sharply. 
Certainly if someone had seen me there would have been an 
outcry . . . wouldn’t there? . . . Or no? If the police came soon, 
I would know. Wliat should I do, just wait? I lengthened my 
steps toward the house, meanwhile searching the ground for 
bloodstains. There were a few tiny drops near t^jie teck door 
and I paused long enough to scrape my shoes over them. I ran 
upstairs. 

Locking the door, I leaned against it for a few seconds. Then 
I went to a window and loojced out. How long would it take for 
the police to come? More than fiv® minutes. Five minutes had 
already passed. I glanced at my watch, the crystal hazed with 
sweat. It was ^most noon. The apartment ... I had to clean up. 
I’d forgotten. Where could I begin? The body had been lying on 
a throjv rug and it was red and moist, and when I picked it up I 
could sec that the blood had soaked through to the floor. I put 
the crutches in the rug and folded it. From the bathroom I 
got a washrag and a couple of towels. There were flecks of blood 
on the door and bits of flesh, and on the floor I could see two 
fragments of teeth. Shutting my eyes, I gathered everything 
into the washrag and shook the mess into the toilet, flushing it. 
Another glance at my watch : almost four after. The police would 
have been here long ago. I shivered in relief. I was able to rub 
the stains on the door into the dark mahogany finish but the blood 
on the floor wouldn’t come out even though I scrubbed it fever- 
ishly with kitchen soap. There was another throw rug in the 
bedroom and I got* that and put it over the stains. If Ginny 
questioned me . . . what? . . . Let’s think. Yes . . . just what I’d 
told Dr. Michaels. A lamp had fallen. Yes, and I’d cut my hand. 
I’d say the other rug had got bloody and that I had it m the 
car to take to a cleaner. But what about the shower curtain? 
IV/ial about the shower curtain? I tried to figure something out. 
I couldn’t. But it would come to me when I needed it. It had 
to. 

The cut on my hand had stopped bleeding and I saw it was not 
a large gash. I’d have to make it bigger to account for all that 

F* 
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blood. I pulled the flesh apart with my nails and started it 
bubbling once more. I bandaged it with a handkerchief, drawing 
the ends of the knot tight with my teeth. Feeling faint, I sat with 
my head between my knees. In a few moments it was over. 
Now for the lamp. There had to be a broken lamp. A floor 
reflector lamp stood near where the body had lain and I un- 
screwed the bulb and took off the reflector and smashed them 
on the edge of a wastepaper basket so the fragments would fall 
inside. What else? Anything else? Nothing, j^ut there must be 
something . . . Oh, God, my pants! They were streaked with 
blood. I pulled them off and dropped them and the washrag 
and towfels into the rug along with the crutches. Putting on 
another pair of pants, I took the bundle to the car where I tossed 
it on the back floor. As I came out of the garage, a woman 
stepped from the next-door house into her yard to string up a 
clothes-line. She smiled pleasantly ;» I hurried past. Inside I got 
completely undressed but was too weak to shower. I just about 
rcaehed the bed and threw myself aeross it. My jpreath came in 
hard dry gasps and the thundering of my heart drummed all 
thought out of my brain. I lay there close to fifteen minutes, 
almost falling asleep from exhaustion. I pushed myself up, 
realising there must be s«/ much more to do. Rubber-legged, 
I walked out to the foyer, still unable to grasp eompletely all 
that had happened to me in so short a time. Then on the ceiling 
I noticed tiny drops of blood, splashed there by the rising 
and falling crutch. I would never be able to reach them and 
they would have to remain there as overhanging signposts of 
my guilt. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


T here were dark lines of dry blood under my fingernails 
whieh Fd overlooked before, and I was in the bathroom 
seraping thfcm elean when Ginny entered the apartment. 
My body went rigid. Fd been preparing myself emotionally 
for this moment and yet was entirely unprepared. SJie called 
to me from the foyer. My hands clenched the undftr-edge of the 
sink: I couldn’t let go. She called again. She would be able to tell! 
She would read it on my face! 

“Paul?” From the sound, she was standing near . . . near the 
place ! 

“Fll be right out.” My voice was croaky, choked. I sucked 
my lower lip •between my teeth and bit hard. The throw rug, 
the blood, the broken lamp — everything was jumbled in my 
brain. Would she notice right away? Apparently not, for she was 
walking past the bathroom toward the bedroom. I sagged over 
the sink, held up by shivering arms. My heart was twitching 
rather than beating. I took a towel from the rack and wiped my 
hands and then the back of my neck where sweat had drenched 
the collar. My face in the mirror was lifeless. She would know! 
Nervously I cleaned my nails again, the file going deep, and 
then rewrapped the handkerchief around my palm. I opened the 
door, stood for a few seconds poised as though at the brink of 
an abyss, and stepped out. 

She was in front of the dresser, jabbing pins into the back of 
her hat. She came toward me quickly and kissed my cheek. My 
arms hung; then they went around her. Tightly. There was a 
sudden sobbing within me that could not find voice. Ginny ^ oh^ 
Ginny ^ Pm in trouble! My eyes burned. Ohy Ginny ^ Ginny ^ Pm in 
trouble! 

“I’m so terribly sorry, Paul,” she said. 

For what? I stepped back, alarmed. What was she sorry about, 
what did she know? Was it on my face, was it in my eyes? 

“I was so shocked to read it,” she said. “I hated to call you 
but you had to find out somehow. . . . Wasn’t he ill? Are you 
sure?” 
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Davenport. Dead. Only dully remembered. I couldn’t control 
my voice. “He said ... he never said anything to me if he 
was.” 

“It’s a shame. You’re still shaken by it, aren’t you? I can tell,” 
she nodded. “I’ve never seeij you look so pale. He liked you a 
lot, didn’t he, Pa;^? Well . . . it’s a tragedy, but you must realise 

he took his own*life. It isn’t as if he’d met with an accident or 

Paul, what happened to your hand?” 

“Oh, I fell . . . The reflector lamp, I mean. It fell and I cut 
myself on the glass.” 

She winced. “Bad?” 

“It’s not gpod.” 

“Let me look at it. If I know you, you didn’t put anything on 
it. You’re so careless ” 

I wanted her to see. I removed the handkerchief. She looked 
and turned away almost immediately. “Maybe you ought to go 
downstairs and let Dr. Michaels put something on it.” 

“It’s all right now. You . . . you should^ have seen it 
before.” 

“Let me bandage it right then. You can’t go around with that 
handkerchief.” ^ 

She went into the bathroom with me. I put fresh antiseptic 
on the cut and she wrapped it ‘with gauze and adhesive tape. 
While she was pressing down the tape, I kept my eyes on her hair 
and said, “I got blood all over the place. I hope ... I hope you 
won’t be angry but I just about ruined the rug near the door. . . . 
It’s in the car now. I — I’m going to see if I can get it cleaned.” 

“You’re just lucky you didn’t cut an artery. A little lower 
and ” She shuddered. 

I felt a surge of confidence as she returned to the bedroom. 
When I followed, she was putting her hat in a box. 

“Paul,” she said, tying the string, “what arc you going to do 
now?” 

“About what?” 

“Oh . . . with Davenport gone. I mean your writing.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll get along.” My own words surprised me. 
Wasn’t that what Ginny always said? I recalled how it used Lo 
annoy me lately. But now, in trouble, anything beyond “getting 
along” had become unimportant. 

She opened her closet and concealed by the door removed her 
dress and slip. “Tomorrow’s my last day at work, Paul ... I 
don’t have to give up my job, you know.” 
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“Forget it.” I was unable to worry about such things. Just let 
me be safe, just give me peace of mind, and we’d get along. 

“I mean it, Paul.” 

When I didn’t reply, she drew on a robe and walked into the 
J^athroom. Soon she exclaimed, •“ Paul, where’s the shower 
cThrtain?” • 

There was a tightening inside me again. What about the shower 
curtain? 

“Paul?” 

Face twisted anxiously, I called back that I’d taken a shower 
and had almost fallen that I’d clutched the curtain and ripped 
it. It . . . I’d .* . . I’d thrown it out. 

“You didn’t!” 

“It was almost torn in half. It . . . really . . . wasn’t any 
good.” 

“You should have at leas4 let me look at it.” 

“I told you it was no good, didn^t I?” 

“Oh ” JTlien with a sigh, “You had quite a day, didn’t 

you?” 

“Yes,” I said. Reaching back, I sat tremulously on the 
bed. • 

Water rushed into the sink, ^innyicame out, rubbing her face 
with a towel. She dried her hands. Guess who she saw today. 
Gertrude Fleming; did I remember Gertrude? I shook my 
head, thinking of other things, and she said Gertrude was that 
girl from school who’d been so interested in my writing that 
time at Harriet Volt’s party. Remember that time at the party 
before we were married? I didn’t but said I did because it seemed 
easier; and she told me how after all these months she’d met 
Gertrude on the street and she was married to Stan Loomis 
of the “Stan, Stan, The Giveaway Man” used-car lots. Gertrude 
was so happy ! She wasn’t a beautiful girl but full of charm and 
personality; a nice person. And she’d insisted we have dinner 
with them next week. Would I want to go? My thoughts had 
drifted and Ginny asked again if I wanted to go and 1 said 
where and she said to the Loomis’s, naturally. I shrugged that 
it didn’t matter. 

“Speaking of dinner,” she said, “I don’t have anything too 
exciting. Do you want to eat out? . . . Paul, you’re not even 
listening.” 

“Anything . . . anything you want to do, Ginny.” Why was she 
bothering me with nonsense? 
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“You can’t think about it all the time, Paul,” she said. “It 
won’t help and you’re not doing yourself any good.” 

There was a quick sharp pressure in my chest. What did she 
mean? My emotions were a weathercock, sensitive to every word. 
What did she mean? . . . And the way she was looking, she mights 
have been seeing ^unwashed blood in the texture of my flesh 'fir 
the image of John Rockey which my eyes could still be carrying 
in their depths. But then, “Let’s eat out, Paul. You’ll feel 
better,” and her voice, her faint smile, loosened the breath 
from me. Davenport again. Of course, that’s who she 
meant. 

“Whatever.you say, Ginny.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference.” 

“You’re a big help. Paul, what was the name of that place 
where we got those delicious Napoleons?” 

“I don’t know.” * 

“Yes, you do. They have that waiter with the high voice, the 
one who told us he was going to quit if he had to serve any more 
crepes suzette. What was the word he used — ‘ officiate ’ ? Remem- 
ber how we laughed outside?” 

“You mean Brenner’s,” ? said ,ti redly. 

“That’s right. Let’s go there.” 

“Whatever you ” Brenner’s was far. We’d have to drive. 

The body in the trunk. How even for a second had I forgotten 
the body in the trunk? “No, I don’t want to go there. Let’s go 
somewhere else.” 

“Where?” 

“Some place close. I don’t feel like driving.” 

“I’ll drive, Paul.” 

My head was heavy; it lolled. “Ginny, I just feel like walking, 
do you mind?” 

“But we’ll take a nice ride and ” 

“My God, don’t I have anything to say around here?” 

“AU right,” she said quietly, “we’ll go somewhere in the 
neighbourhood . ’ ’ 

We went to a restaurant a few blocks away. I ordered a platter 
but just played with the food and then set down my knife and 
fork. Ginny darted glances at me but didn’t say anything. 
Certain that Davenport’s suicide was behind my mood, she 
was trying to be understanding. There was a steady drone of 
voices all around; laughter pierced it. People were happy. 
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How could people be happy? The waitress was asking if she 
should take away my plate. I nodded. Coffee? Yes, coffee; 
two coffees. Laughter, and a man at the next table patting his 
lips with a napkin and then lighting a cigar. A good meal and 
he was pleased with himself. At ^another table, someone was 
jb^ing notes on a napkin. A waitress pocketed coins and a 
waiter with muscular arms swept by, balancing a tray on one 
hand. I was a stranger among all this; I didn’t belong. There 
was a body in the trunk of my car, a human body, bloody 
and disfigured, and . . . oh, help me, what was I to do with it? 
Do? What could I do? Nothing! Never in my life would I be 
able to come 'dose to it again. I wouldn’t even have courage 
enough to open the trunk. It would have to remain there, 
putrefying and the stench drifting out; and soon I’d have to 
leave, I’d have to run away. But where, where was I to run? . . . 
And the voices and the laugjitcr and Ginny saying, “Paul, what 
are you thinking?” , 

I glanced ug, startled. I shook my head. 

“Well, you were thinking of something. Your eyes grew so 
wide. I was watching.” 

“If^ was it wasn’t important.” 

“I’ve been thinking something.” SJie took a cigarette from her 
purse and lighted it, inhaling Oecply. She removed a strand of 
tobacco from her lip. “I’ve been thinking you need a vacation. 
It’s just about the end of the summer and you haven’t taken a 
day off. You don’t realise how tired you look. I’m not trying 
to scare you, but it’s true. . . . Paul, how much longer do you think 
the book will take?” 

Ginny, if you only knew what you were saying! 

“Just approximately. Three months? Six?” 

“I can’t tell, Ginny.” 

“Can’t you take any time off?” 

“We’ll see.” 

“I know you and I realise I’m only wasting my breath. When 
you’ve got something on your mind, you won’t rest until it’s 
finished. But I will tell you this. As soon as you’re finished,*we’re 
going away. That’s definite. Literary luncheons, teas and old 
ladies wanting your autograph aren’t going to hold us back. 
Settled?” She smiled. “Settled . . . Paul, do you know what I 
often think about? Provincetown. I haven’t forgotten Province- 
town,” she said. 

I was holding a fork, trying to bend it. 
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“Have you forgotten?” she asked a little sadly. “How would 
it be there this time of the year? Most people would be leaving 
soon, I guess, wouldn’t they? . . . Paul?” 

“Yes, Ginny.” 

“You’re a million miles a\%ay, aren’t you?” 

“I’m listening,^darling.” 

She frowned find after a few seconds said in a different voice, 
“I love you to call me that.” Then she smiled somewhat nerv- 
ously, like she’d said something she shouldn’t. ‘‘ Paul, know what 
we have to get this winter? Let’s get a book of opera tickets. 
That way we’ll know which nights we’re going and we won’t 
have other plans. They don’t have to be good seats and it’ll be 
cheaper in the long run. Don’t you think it would be better? . . . 
Oh, that’s right, I almost bought you Faust today. It was priced 
so low but then I noticed it was some obscure opera company. 
Of course, it might have been just ag good, but I thought . . .” 

Plans and reminiscences, tand I ached with unhappiness, for 
everything she was saying belonged to the other world, the world 
I wasn’t a part of any more. I could look back tut not ahead. 
(“What shall we do tonight, Paul? Let’s do something.”) I 
could regret but I could not hope. Her hand was on th^ table 
and I reached over blindly and covered it with my own and 
squeezed hard ; I was lonely and scared. She looked surprised 
and her eyes said, “You haven’t held my hand for so long,” 
and she returned the pressure. I wished I could say, “Tell me 
what to do, Ginny,” and yet in this I had to be alone. She 
talked on, and the yearning for life was growing within me 
until it almost stifled me; and then it made me strong. My 
mind turned with a will and a purpose to what it had shied 
from before : I must do something with the body! 

“I know what let’s do,” she said. “Let’s go to a movie. It 
seems like years since we’ve gone to a movie. In fact I think 
there’s something good playing right here in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

A movie : to sit, to relax, to have something to eat afterwards 
and go home — this symbolised to me all the happiness a person 
could want out of life ; to be free enough of mind to go to a movie. 
But . . . iCs got to be tonight, I have to remove it tonight, do something 
with it this night or never at all! 

“Do you feel like going?” she asked. 

“ I can’t.” I must get rid of a body, Ginny. 

“Why?” 
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‘‘IVe got . . . got to do something . . . I’ve got to see a 
detective.” 

“ Oh, damn ! ” Then her face grew puzzled. “But I thought with 
Davenport ” 

“This wasn’t supposed to be for Jiim,” I spoke up. 

What time do you have to leave, Paul? ” 

“About eight ... I guess.” 

“That means you won’t be home until at least by ten.” 

“. . . At least.” 

“I’m mad.” But her eyes weren’t. 

“Why don’t you go alone?” I didn't want her home when I 
left. 

“A movie isn’t that important. I’ll stay home and read.” 

“But I might not be back until much later. I don’t want you to 
be by yourself.” 

“I’ve been alone before.”^ 

“Still . . . Let me walk you to the theatre.” 

“I’m really not in the mood any more. Anyway, the only 
reason I wanted to go with you was to hold hands.” 

I got up. “Gome on. I’ll walk you. I — I’ll feel better if you’re 
not alpne.” 

Outside she put her arm through jnine. It was a cool evening 
and the sky was slung low wilh clouds. Night would move in 
swiftly. I prayed against rain. If only I were going with her to a 
movie. Will I ever go to a movie again? The too-short walk and 
the marquee with the darkened letter that spelled min instead 
of MEN. I envied the people in line and the girl in the box office 
working the change machine: I envied her her boredom. I 
envied the man coming out with the step-ladder and setting it 
up under the marquee, and the manager who watched. All these 
I envied, and the people inside. 

“Try to come home early,” Ginny was saying. 

“I can’t . . . can’t promise.” 

“Then just take care of yourself.” 

“Yes.” 

She gave me a quick kiss. I wanted to hold on. I Rurried 
away. In the apartment I turned on the living-room lights. It 
was twenty to eight. I would leave by a quarter after; it had to 
be black out. I scanned the sky from the window : it might not 
rain; don’t let it rain. I had to decide how I would do it and 
where, yet I couldn’t. The farthest my thoughts would go was 
to the driving of the car out of the garage. I kept glancing at 
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my watch. The minutes slid by. By eight o’clock I was pacing 
and telling myself I couldn’t go through with it. How could 
anyone? It was more than a person — Ginny’s picture on my 
desk. Her eyes seemed to be following me. I stopped, looked 
away. Did I want her to kpow? I cracked a thumb-knuckle. 
My lips were dr^ but the rest of my face was wet. The lor^^r 
I waited, the wbrsc ... I strode to the door. 

I walked down the alley. There was a breeze in the darkness 
as before a storm. I hesitated in front of the garage door, the 
one on the side. The key slid into the lock. I feft it there to look 
into the driveway. No one was out. I came back. The click of 
the lock and I pushed open the door. Before stepping inside, I 
reached in ihy hand and turned on the light. I closed the door. 
I took a quick look around the trunk, wondering if blood had 
seeped through. Nothing. It was hard to believe something was 
inside. Maybe ifs gone, maybe it was never there A dream! ... I 
peered into the back, half convinced by hope. The folded rug 
on the floor gave me a queer jolt. Before lifting up the over- 
hanging door, I flicked off the light : once I got the car out, I 
didn’t want to have to come back. The door groaned up. I got 
in the car, flipped the ignition and stepped on the autpmatic 
starter. There was a rasp a^d then a sputter and I kept working 
the pedal, knowing I shouldn’t. The motor whined but wouldn’t 
catch. I turned off the ignition, then tried again. The same. 
I’d flooded it! I slid a fingernail between my teeth, desperate. 
I would have to wait. I sat there, breathing into the darkness, 
hands tight on the wheel. Close to five minutes I waited. I told 
myself to hold back longer, not to take any chances. A few more 
seconds and then anxiety won. There was a flicker of life in the 
motor, it faded, it almost died, then it coughed as though to 
clear its throat — and roared. I pressed the pedal all the way to 
the floor. The sound was reassuring. Exhaust fumes thickened 
the garage. Releasing the brake I pulled out. 

At the end of the driveway I wondered whether to turn right 
or left into the street, and I went left though it made no differ- 
ence, Yor I had no plan, nothing. Mr. Drews, who owned the 
patent-medicine store, was arranging newspapers in the metal 
rack outside and he saw me and v/aved. I drove on, down the 
street with the intersecting trolley tracks, past the hardware, 
grocery and shoe repair shops, past places and people I knew. 
My car’s reflection drifted across familiar windows. I held the 
wheel firmly : it became sticky. I worried about police, accidents, 
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Stalling, flat tyres. I looked ahead, to each side, in the rear-view 
mirror, making certain of red lights and stop signs. Then I 
recalled something Ferguson had told me once, about how when 
he’d been on r^iotor-cycles he’d almost always been able to tell 
v^en someone behind a wheel held things on his mind: little 
gestures, nervous movements could give a perscyi away. Teeth 
clamped, I sidled my elbow on to the open window. Look 
natural! Unconsciously the elbow came down after a while and 
went tight against«ny side. My jaws hurt from the pressure and 
the pain jabbed up to my ear. What to do, where to go? 

Fragments of thought flickered through me. A dark alley . . . 
pull out the body and leave it there . . . or . . ..or hiaybe a 
street . . . just dump it in the street and the police would think 
he’d been hit by a car . . . no . . . no, someone might see me . . . 
anyway the police weren’t fools . . . and also, the body mustn’t 
be found ... as long as it wasn’t found I was safe, absolutely 
safe . . . where then? . , . the river . . . the river, perhaps . . . 
that was a possibility, the river . . . find a lonely place 
where 

Yes, the river. At least I’d try. I headed in its direction. Then 
it camft to me that I’d need something to weigh down the body, 
otherwise it would float, and I bad n»9thing — nothing! The river 
was out then. Now what? I turned into another street, thinking, 
not stopping, afraid to stop, driving on, avoiding main thorough- 
fares. Where else? Yes, there was a vacant lot near — no, but a 
housing project was going up across from it and therc’d probably 
be a watchman ,,, Be careful of that car! ... So the lot wasn’t 
any good either. I wondered if I shouldn’t just smash the car 
against something or drive it into the river, with the body in 
the front, and say that Rockey had been alive up to then. But 
that would take nerve and I’d go all to pieces . . . Where else? 
. . . Down another street. All streets, all houses were getting to 
look the same — blurry like on a merry-go-round: they seemed 
to be moving and I standing still . . . Where else, where else? 
Think! . . . Wasn’t there a place — what was the name of that 

place ? Oh, what was the name of that place! . . . Taberton 

Hollow ! That was it ! Why hadn’t I thought of it at the beginning? 
Taberton Hollow, desolate, sprawling — I could ... 7 could hury 
the body there! 

Taberton Hollow was a heavily wooded area of some four 
square miles, just within the city limits. It took me about a 
half-hour to get there. Sloping down from the fringing streets. 
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it was a valleycd mass of blackness, its trees mushroomed 
sombrely against the sky. Slowly I drove around it, seeking 
courage to enter. Ahead of me was a dirt lane, a lovers’ lane 
probably, and I approached it, not sure I coyld do it, then 
certain I could not — and then at the last second turning in^ 
it. The car rocked and heaved over the ruts. A milky haze hwhg 
before the headlights ; the serried trees were silvery in the glare. 
Remembering I could be seen from the street, I snapped off the 
lights and was instantly clamped in blacknesj. It was as though 
a tunnel had been plugged. I braked the car quickly and the 
wheel dug into my ribs. I thought I heard a sliding in the trunk. 
Terror bristled the hairs on my arms. I threw* the gear into 
reverse, held \t—you mustn^t go back^ go back and you^ re lost ! — and 
then returned it to neutral. Hurriedly I closed my window, but 
instead of holding out the night it captured it within. I felt that 
things were peering at me, their .faces flat against the glass. 
Gradually the darkness yielded and the lane took form again. 
I inched the car forward. About two hundred yarejs in, I stopped, 
I opened the door but couldn’t make myself step out. 

The air was cool, sweet-smelling and damp. It held the lonely 
sounds of whippoorwills and crickets, and in the distance a 
croaking. There was a sudden ljuzzing in the car and a flitting 
around my head; I brushed it away; it returned. The thing 
was trying to get in my ear and I clamped hands over the sides 
of my head, and in a different kind of panic slid out of the car. 
I held on to the door. The buzzing faded. A wind blew along 
the lane. The trees seemed to be watching me, their leaves 
clashing. 

Do it quickly! 

Do what? I remembered I had no tools for digging. The best 
I could do was hide the body among the trees and hope no one 
found it. I opened the trunk. The body was still wrapped, thank 
heaven! I grabbed the covering and pulled the body to the 
ground. Holding it by the ankles I dragged it off the lane. Among 
the trees I let go. The leaves were angrier there. Run! I started 
to, then caught myself. Did I want it to be found? A sort '^f 
calm passed over me, as though I’d gone beyond the scale of 
fears. Maybe . . . maybe I could find a better place. I went 
deeper among the trees, hands extended to protect my face 
from the brush. Stumbling, I fell to one knee: I probed about 
cautiously. I was in some kind of gully. It was deep, though not 
deep enough for the body, and long and wide. Soft damp dirt 
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broke in my fingers. If I could only Wasn’t there anything 

in the car I could use to dig? I scrambled back. Searching through 
the trunk I came up with a jack handle: it had a pointy 
end. 

I started ofT^ut then returned the car, having thought of 
sThyething else I might use. I pried off a hub cap. It would make 
a pretty good shovel. • 

Back at the gully again. On my knees, I plunged the jack 
handle into the dirt. It sank deep and I worked it around, 
loosening the eartn, and then pulled it out and slammed it in 
again. With the hub cap, I scooped out large hunks of moist 
dirt. Above rAe the leaves were in violent uproar, and after 
about fifteen minutes the first soft drop of rain splattered against 
my hand. I had to beat the storm! Still on my knees, I surveyed 
my work. Just a little more! Another drop; still another. Just 
. . . a . . . little — there! I put Jhe jack handle and hub cap on the 
lip of the grave, flattened my palms on the ground for support 
and tried to s^and. I couldrCt\ My back refused to straighten. I 
slumped forward on hands and knees. The rain fell teasingly, 
with long pauses between drops. Digging the toes of my shoes 
into tl^e dirt, I pushed up with my hands. Pain seared my back 
but I forced myself up beyond the j^in and stood erect. Then 
I went for the body. Although my back ached like a sick tooth, 
I dragged the bundle to the edge of the grave. With my feet 
I rolled it in. I started to throw in dirt but then remembered 
that I mustn’t bury the body with the curtain and blanket, 
that these could be traced to me. I pulled them off. The blood- 
caked face stared up. First the face! I grabbed a handful of 
dirt. . . . 

The job done, there was a shattering of everything that had 
given me strength. I gathered up the blanket, shower curtain, 
hub cap and jack handle. I ran. , 

The car swayed and jolted as I backed it out. 

I swung into the street and the gear went into first with a 
screech. I pulled ahead. I didn’t turn on my lights until rounding 
the corner. It was beginning to rain harder. I took the Vain’s 
holding back until now as a good omen. The windshield wipers 
worked steadily ; their slapping back and forth was a comforting 
sound, a safe sound. I eased up on the accelerator. I was cold, 
exhausted, filthy and wet, every part of my body seemed to 
have a pain of its own — and yet a form of exhilaration had come 
over me, I smoked a cigarette and the smoke dribbled from 
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lips and nostrils as I headed home. A few blocb farther on 
however something jiggled in my mind, something old and 
forgotten, and shook itself free to take terrible shape and 
meaning. Taberton Hollow— wasn’t that the place where Peter 
Crisponi had buried his victipi? ... My God, wW’t Taberton 
Hollow the place? ^ ^ 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


BURST of rain crashed on the windshield, followed so 
Uk swiftly by ^others that the wipers couldn’t carry the 
Jl jL water away fast enough. Peering through the steamy 
rain-closing arc before me, concentrating with deliberate effort 
upon my drivftig, I was glad for the storm’s suddeji onslaught: 
it had canted my thoughts from Peter Grisponi, from the 
remembrance that somehow gave my crime an atrociousness 
and horror that I still hadn’t ascribed to it, that I’d managed 
even yet to separate from tjie crimes of other men. Drops of 
rain swept through the crack of the no-draft. I drove on, anxious 
for home. , 

The storm eased shortly to a drizzle, a faint mist that appeared 
to rise up from the street. I turned on the radio and searched 
for ncys, wondering if John Rockey’s disappearance would be 
broadcast and how it would be^to hc«.r his name. The memory 
of Peter Grisponi had brought into perspeetivc the degree to 
which my crime, which still seemed so personal a thing to me, 
now belonged to everyone. I turned the dial past music and 
announcements, past laughter and a child singing, past — and 
behind me a horn sounded. I glanced in the mirror and saw 
bright lights flattened against the back window. I kept my eyes 
on them, fingers stuck to the radio knob. The horn blew again 
and then the lights swerved sideways and crept to my left. 
The automobile edged forward until it was even with mine. It 
did not try to pass; its horn gave staccato warnings. Instead of 
shutting off the radio, in confusion I only made it louder. Music 
blared and my fingers went dead and couldn’t turn it off. The 
rain-streaked window blurred the car I was certain held police 
and I remember thinking, over, it^s all over, and slumping against 
the wheel and hearing the horn again and this time realising 
it wasn’t a squad car but that someone was trying to tell me 
something. The driver, a man, had rolled down his window and 
was shouting and waving toward the back. I managed to soften 
the radio. 

“Hey, buddy, your trunk — ^your trunk’s open!” 
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The car moved past. I pulled to the kerb, got out and ran to 
the back. In my haste to leave the lane, Fd forgotten to close 
the trunk. Lowering the door, I thought of the crutches and 
the rest of the things in the car; I let the door swing up and 
went for them. I bundled everything inside; I shammed on the 
hub cap. The m^tor was idling but I made no attempt to djri^e 
yet. I was stilFtoo unstrung. I patted my pockets for cigarettes 
but found none. Damn, I needed a cigarette! A drugstore was 
across the street and I debated whether to goJ:here. I told myself 
not to — and yet I just had to have a cigarette. I walked over and 
looked in the window. The druggist was talking to a man at 
the fountain. I entered. The druggist lifted himself off his 
elbows. 

“Gan I have a pack of Luckies?” 

The druggist eyed me up and down, a flicker of a frown 
squeezing his brow. Then he smiled. “You really fell into it, 
didn’t you, son?” • 

I didn’t understand but knew it could only be Jbad. The other 
man swivelled around and he too was looking at me oddly. 
This man said, “You out picking blueberries or something?” 

I saw my hands — and remembered. The backs of theqi were 
caked with dirt and thcroiwas dirt between my fingers. Brown 
burrs clung to my jacket sleeves and elbows and to my pants. 
My knees had dark wet patches, and suddenly I was aware 
of every pellet of dirt in my hair and every streak on my face. 
My shoes dripped mud. I was petrified, and both men kept 
staring. 

“Hey,” the druggist complained, “you see what you did to 
my floor?” He clucked his tongue and shook his head. “I ought 
to give you a mop, that’s what I ought to do,” he said good- 
naturedly. “You say Luckies? . . . Son — Luckies?” 

“Yes ... I” I hovered between waiting and flight. 

He turned to the shelves behind. “Ought to give you a mop, 
yes, sir.” He had to open a fresh carton. He took his time about 
tearing off the cover. Still facing the shelves, “Hank, you weren’t 
handing me a story before, were you? That’s as far fetched as 
anything I ever . . . Two, son?” 

“Just (7/2r.” In the mirror behind the fountain I could see the 
other man picking his teeth and watching me. 

“Okay,” and the druggist came around. He set the pack on 
the counter. “One she is.” 

Outside the store, I took long strides to the car. 
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It was ten to eleven when I got to the apartment and Ginny 
wasn’t home yet. Pulling off my clothes, I tossed them on the 
floor of my closet. I had to sit; I hadn’t the strength to stand. 
Naked I drop^d on to a stool. My head hung and my body 
was chilled with sweat. I could s$e the flesh palpitating over 
my .heart. The drugstore incident that had ^ sent me racing 
home had become unimportant, as had everyth! ifg else : nothing 
mattered but my own weariness. I was so spent I didn’t care if 
someone entered arrest me ; just so I wouldn’t have to think, 
just so I could sleep. But soon there was a tingling in my legs 
as of life flowing back warmly, and with its return came all the 
anxieties. I lifted myself from the stool, took my pyjamas and 
went into the bath-room. 

The shower poured hot and steamy into the tub. I scrubbed 
myself and let the calming water run over my hair and down 
my body. Washing away th|^ dirt of the grave, it drew out my 
aches and restored to me a measiirc of confidence. Nothing 
could happen ^to me here; I was home. 'Phcrc was security in 
these walls and the steam rising up from the tub. I raised my 
face to the water and it flowed over my eyes and I turned my 
back, forking my shoulder-blades. 

“Paul, I’m home!” ^ , 

“Okay!” It had become any other night of the week. 

“Paul,” she said outside the door, “be careful you don’t wet 
the floor too much. Remember there’s no curtain. I don’t want 
Dr. Michaels to have a flood.” 

“Don’t worry.” 

I shut off the shower and stepped on to the rug with the soft 
piling. With my palm I wiped the steam off the medicine- 
cabinet mirror. 

“When did you get home?” she called from the bedroom. 

“A few minutes ago.” My face was deep in a towel. 

“Did you get a story?” She sounded like she was drawing 
her dress over her head. 

“Yes.” 

“I saw a terrible movie.” She was next to the door "again. 
“Lois recommended it. I’ll know better next time . . . Oh, 
someone said something very funny. At least I thought so. 
There was a man sitting next to me and he whispered to me he 
thought the picture must be an old television film. Then he 
walked out. Oh, did I laugh! I felt foolish sitting there laughing 
by myself.” 
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I cleaned my fingernails and inspected my hands. I’d removed 
the bandage from my palm and now I cleaned the cut again. 
This time I left it unbandaged. I noticed a thin scratch running 
across the fingers on my right hand. Probably from a burr. 
It wasn’t much ; you had to ^pok close to see. I pcit on the nylon 
pyjamas Ginny had bought me for my birthday. They felt ggoti. 
I went to the«]titchcn for a glass of water. Ginny followed, 
drawing a robe around her. 

“How about milk, Paul?” 

“All right.” I realised then that I was hungry. “Do you have 
anything to go with it?” 

“I’ll sQ.e but I don’t ” She opened the brcafdbox. “Here’s 

that coffee cake I bought yesterday. Coffee cake?” 

“That’ll do.” 

“One thing I don’t know how to do is bake,” she said, “but 
I’m going to learn. I remember once I tried to make an upside- 
down cake for Daddy but it got stuck to the pan.” She put down 
the plate and went to the refrigerator for milk. “Oh, Paul,” 
she wailed from the sink, “look what I did!” 

Trying to pry off the cap, she’d let it fall into the bottle. I 
fished it out with a fork and put it sogging on the plastic^ table- 
cloth. She poured a glass f^ each of us and rinsed out the bottle. 
We sat at opposite ends of the tkble. My feet were bare on the 
linoleum. I closed the shades against the night: it brightened 
the room and made me feel beyond reach. Nothing could 
harm me here ; this was my home, my castle. My eyes wandered. 
I saw that the pattern on the tablecloth was of many little red 
flowers and wondered why I hadn’t noticed before. Other objects 
about the room took new form — the refrigerator, the stove, the 
cabinet whose shelves Ginny had lined with scalloped paper, 
the small white radio there — things I’d seen before but had not 
seen. 

“Why don’t you drink your milk?” Ginny asked. She tilted 
her head. “I guess you know you’re staring, young man.” 

“. . . You just look so pretty.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I’ve got to wash my hair. In fact I should do it 
now ” 

“No, don’t,” I cut in. “Not now.” I didn’t want to be alone 
even for seconds. 

“I’m too sleepy anyway. Par-don me,” and she yawned, held 
the back of her hand over her mouth and then brought it down 
with a big smile. She blinked. “See what I mean?” 
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“Don’t go to bed yet.” I knew I wouldn’t be able to sleep. 

“I’m still a working girl, remember? Just one more day. I 
imagine I’ll be home early though, tomorrow. I’ll probably just 
work half a dav . . . Paul, your eyes look so tired ! You’re the 
one who shouldrgo to bed.” 

“I’m not sleepy at all.” 

“By the way, what did you say to Dr. Michaels? I met him 
before. He said you were a regular grouch this afternoon.” 

I lowered the glaigs from my lips. “What else did he tell you?” 

“That was about it. What happened?” 

The night was creeping in. . . . 

“ Oh, when the lamp fell he came rushing upstairs.* I’d cut 
myself and he was knocking at the door and I was all upset and 
I guess I was abrupt with him.” 

“Explain it to him, won’t you? He seemed very hurt.” She 
tried vainly to repress a yawn.»“ Paul, I’m dead\ I don’t know why, 
I didn’t do that much today. But Fm going to have to go to 
sleep. If you want to stay u}3 ” She started to rise. 

“Wait . . , wait for me!” I’d gone into Taberton Hollow, 
I’d buried a body . . . and yet I couldn’t be by myself now. 
She hold her cheeks, elbows on the table, eyes partly closed, 
until I finished the cake and^milkt As I rose, there was a 
spasm of pain in the small of my back. I groaned and fell 
half-bent against the table. Ginny jumped up and grabbed my 
arm. 

“Paul — Paul, what is it?” 

“Nothing ” It was going away. “I’m all right.” Erect, 

I walked around, testing it. “ I guess I strained my back.” 

“How?” 

“I don’t know, it just happened. Probably I twisted it getting 
up.” 

She sighed. “A cut hand, a bad back, a broken lamp, a torn 
shower curtain — you certainly are going to sleep. It’s not safe for 
you to stay up.” 

Before going to bed, I made sure the front door was locked. 
Turning out lights in the other rooms, I walked swiftly from the 
darkness. The night-table lamp was burning on Ginny’s side 
of the bed ; Ginny was in the bath-room. I opened the window. 
Rain was falling steadily but it wasn’t coming in. In bed I lay 
on my back and wished the night were over. 

Ginny crept in next to me. She switched off the light. A lid 
dropped over me; I flinched against it and grew choked. 
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“Good night, Paul, sleep well.” She kissed me and went on 
her side, facing me. 

The blackness of Taber ton Hollow, with its croakings and 
chirps and its leaves making high loud swishings, and its hidden 
eyes. ... 

“Ginny!” , 

“Yes, Paul?”' 

“Do you think ... we ought to keep a light on in the living- 
room?” 

“Why, darling?” 

“You — you know. You hear about things happening at night. 
I just read about a fire . . . Maybe it’s better.” 

“If you want. Should I do it? Your back ” 

“Please, honey.” 

She slid off. A glow was reflected against the door. 

“I didn’t realise you were such, a worrier,” she said, coming 
back. 

Her knees touched the side of my leg. I took ,hcr hand. “Do 
you mind if I hold it?” 

“Of course I don’t,” she said sleepily. 

And John Rockey with the hole in his forehead, evnd the 
pieces of teeth on the floor. • • . 

“. . . Ginny.” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

I was trying to think what to say. “Tomorrow, you call me 
when you’re finished. I — I’ll pick you up.” 

“All right.” She was breathing softly; I could feel it against 
my shoulder. 

And dropping it outside, on the stairs, and dragging it . . . 

“Ginny, aire you asleep?” 

“I . . . hear you.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Very . . . much.” 

“Will you always love me?” 

She squeezed my hand weakly but didn’t open her eyes. 

“Let’s talk, darling,” I pleaded. 

“I’m . . . so . . . sleepy.” 

“All right, you sleep . . . Ginny?” 

“ Uh ” 

“Tomorrow, maybe we’ll take a ride somewhere. You’ll bring 

your paint ” Her lips made bubbly sounds. I’d been on one 

elbow and I lay back. There was sweat in the folds of my neck. 
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“Everything’s going to be all right,” I said to the ceiling, to 
the blackness, to myself; but Ginny heard and she murmured, 
“ Of course,” and then her hand slipped from mine as she changed 
position. She slept, her back to me. 

Everything u\uld be all right! It^would, I just knew! First of 
all, Jlockey was buried and no one would find Jjim. And even if 
they did, I could explain, I could say • 

I thought of Peter Crisponi. But it wasn’t, it wasn’t the same! 
On the surface, yes^ut underneath it was so different. We weren’t 
alike as men. I’d l^ievcd in decent things all my life while he’d 
been no good, he’d ]:)cen a drunk, he’d been shiftless — he’d been 
capable of murder! He used to beat Claire and hc—buk hadrC t I 
struck her? I sat up. I wondered : what kind of person had he 
been before he met up with Claire? 

A truck rumbled by and there were voices on the street, lonely 
sounds like those heard from a train at night in a strange railroad 
station. ... • 

I had murdered a man! No matter how I cloaked it in my 
mind, no matter what words I used to soften it, I had committed 
murder. I had beaten a man to death (“beyond recognition”, 
my stories used to read) and had buried him at night. I had 
done wnat I’d never believed one “normal” human being could 
do to another; I’d thought — *only “animals”. And like an 
animal — the murderer of a crippU — I would be hunted down. 

But the body was buried ! 

Yet so had James Peterson’s and they had found it. They 
would find John Rockey’s too. Who knew if my car hadn’t 
been seen leaving the lane? And the men in the drugstore — they 
had seen me! 'Fhat had been a terril:)le mistake. But everything 
I would do from now on could be a mistake. The simplest 
action might be wrong. And Dr. Michaels hearing the thud, 
and my cut hand, and the blood under the rug, and the stuff 
in the car and the . . . the cab^ Rockey had come here by calj, 
they could easily trace it! I had to run, I had to leave! 

“Ginny!” I shook her. “Ginny, Ginny!” 

She turned without waking. I took my hand from her. No, I 
had to stay. Flight would be a sure sign of guilt. I had to remain 
here, I had to wait, I had to be strong. 

I fell back. Never in my life had I done anything that couldn’t 
be undone : everything had had a door or a way back or around. 
I recalled something Peter Crisponi had written Claire from 
the death house, about there being “no way out” for him. 
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No way out ! The words themselves were savage and relentless. No 
way out. Run here, run there, dig, fly; and no way out! My 
hands covered my lips. Dear God, please, God, Tou know who I 
am, Tou know my soul, Tou know my heart, help me, please help me! 

I prayed and there was relief in prayer, but ^fter it was over, 
no iinal comfort. I got out of bed and turned on the kitphen 
light. I put ofi the radio, keeping it low. I smoked cigarettes, 
thought and waited for news. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


T he sun was on my face when I woke. Blinking against 
it, I sat up and looked next to me for Ginny. She wasn’t 
there. Then^ saw it was almost noon. I pivoted off the 
bed and stood up. Except for a lightness the pain was gone from 
my back. I hadn’t come lo bed until after four, akhough I’d 
dozed off once on the kitchen chair. There hadn’t been anything 
on the radio about the disappearance and I’d spent most of the 
time thinking up possible stories for the police, none of which 
I could remember in any detail now. But it didn’t seem to 
matter. The sunlight in the room sei:imcd to make things right 
again. On the street everything was warm and dry; two little 
girls were sitting on our steps, playing jacks. 

My mouth had a flat gritty taste from too many cigarettes 
and I rinsed it out and felt better. In the kitchen I lighted the 
burner ^nder the coffee and took fronj the refrigerator the glass 
of orange juice Ginny always Iclt there \vhen I got up late : it 
was thick on top and I stirred it. The siglit of the radio gave 
me a thrust toward reality. I turned it on. 

“. . . for Jackie, for R.P., for Dolly at Williams’ Luncheon- 
ette, for Mrs. Helen Dalanzo who’s celebrating her birthday — 
congratulations, Mrs. Dalanzo, and many happy returns of the 
day — ^for Bruce who wants us to dedicate this to Lynne, we’re 

going to play . , . oh, wait, here’s another card. For ” 

I twisted the dial. 

“ . . . and free, absolutely free with each purchase of a bedroom 
suite, a hassock . . .” 

. which means that the prize has now reached seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. I see we just about have time for 

another call. Our operators ” 

Music and then, “ ... on the Kaesong sector of the eastern 
front. This was the eighth Chinese attempt to wrest the hill from 
strong U.N. forces. The enemy is reported to have lost more than 
twelve hundred men in the last assault. On the western end of 
the front, U.N. activity has been limited to light probing 
skirmishes north-west of Yonchon, but so far no battle of any 
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large scale is shaping up. Meanwhile, here in the city, a three- 
alarm fire has destroyed a warehouse near ” 

The phone rang. I stayed by the radio. The announcer was 
going into a lengthy description of the blaze. The phone kept 
ringing. An account of a l^it-run death followed. The ringing 
wouldn’t stop. I tuned in the radio louder and went to answer 
it. It was Ginfiy. I was trying to listen to her and the news at 
the same time. She said she would be (“ . . . police are searching 

for a car with a missing headlight ”) finished work by half-past 

one. She thought she remembered my* sayi/ig something about 
picking her up. Did I (a crackle of static disrupted the broadcast 
and I sprained to hear through it) still want ‘to? The static 
persisted. 

“ Paul, what’s the radio on so loud for? I can hear it from here.” 

“Hold on a second.” 

I hurried to it but by the time I got the station clear, the 
announcer was about to .read an “unsolicited letter from a 

satisfied ” I shut it off. Probably, I tried to convince myself, 

if the disappearance had been broadcast, it would have been 
one of the earlier announcements. I returned to the phone. 
As I lifted the receiver, I remembered the throw rug in the 
foyer. Although I wante^l to forget everything, to let things 
slip by, the blood under the rul^ worried me. Should the police 
ever come here, the story of my cut hand might not work with 
them, for they could test my blood against the stains. I had to 
make another attempt to clean the floor; and I had to do it 
now, while Ginny was away. 

I told Ginny I wouldn’t be able to meet her and she said that 
would be all right, she’d probably be home by two then. That 
gave me a little more than an hour and a half. I pulled aside 
the rug. There was one large stain, almost the size of my hand, 
and two smaller ones near it, all of them as irregular as ink 
blots. Yesterday’s scrubbing had turned the blood a light pink; 
but when I tried to scrape it off with a knife, I realised that the 
Ijlood had soaked into the wood so as to be a part of it. But 
sandf)apcr should be able to remove it. Probably it would 
leave marks on the floor, but getting the blood off was the vital 
thing. 

Dressed and about to leave for the hardware store, I thought 
of the suit I’d tossed in the closet. I took it out. In the bath-room 
I removed the burrs and brushed the crusted dirt into the toilet, 
'fhe hard stains remained on the knees, however, and there was 
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one on the elbow I hadn’t seen before. Although I hated to 
lose the suit, I decided to put it with the rest of the things in 
the car. Jamming it under my arm, I went to the garage and 
flung it in the trunk: everything in there would have to be 
disposed of too^ But these could w^it. The bloodstains upstairs 
had^no door and lock over them. ^ 

At the hardware store, I bought several gradefs of sandpaper 
since I wasn’t sure which would be best for the job. Although 
I was in a hurry, I stopped in the patent-medicine store for a 
newspaper. 

“Anything published this month, Paul?” Mr. Drews asked 
from behind the counter. Mr. Drews liked me. I the bright 
young man he bragged about to his customers and showed them 
my stories in the magazines, although he could never understand 
why I didn’t use my own name. 

“There’s probably somethiner out.” I motioned toward the 
racks. 

“Can’t keep track of ’em yourself, eh?” 

I glanced through the paper as I headed home. There wasn’t 
anything about Rockey in the front news section. As I entered 
the house, Dr. Michaels was leaving his apartment. He nodded 
at me stiffly and bent over to lock hij door. 

“I’m sorry about what happened yesterday. Doctor,” I said. 
“ I wanted to tell you before but I didn’t have a chance.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“I just want you to know T didn’t mean to snap at you. 
The lamp fell and I cut my hand and it was bleeding pretty 
bad. I guess I sort of took it out on you.” 

His expression changed. “Oh, I didn’t realise you’d cut 
yourself. How’s it now?” 

“It’s fine.” 

“Let me see.” 

“It isn’t nec ” 

“Let me see,” he said professionally. I had to transfer the 
newspaper from under one arm to my other hand. He held my 
palm and pressed his thumb against the flesh. “That’s not too 
bad. But let’s go inside, I want to clean it out for you. I don’t 
see any but there might be some glass in it.” 

“You don’t have to bother,” I hastened to say. 

“It may start to fester on you.” 

“I’ll be down later, how’s that? I’ve got something to do 
right now.” 
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“Whatever you say but I’m going to the hospital now and I 
won’t be back until at least five.” 

“Maybe I’ll see you then.” 

Upstairs I sanded the floor until the paper got hot and wore 
through, but the blood can>e off except for a ^ew black lines 
between the floorboards. The wood was scarred in places byt it 
was as good a job as I could do. The blood drops on the ceiling 
glared at me: I’d have to forget about them, though. Getting 
up, my back caught me once more. J held it until the pain 
faded. ^ 

I looked at my watch. Ginny wouldn’t be home for another 
hour. Gould I do anything with the things in the trunk? After 
that I’d have done everything I possibly could do. I knew that 
I’d seen Dr. Michaels burn rubbish once in some kind of a can 
but I couldn’t recall seeing it after that. Maybe it was in the 
basement. I went downstairs and f^und it under a bent pile of 
rugs. It was a rusty container with perforated sides and lid, 
large enough to hold everything in the trunk : ^I could start a 
good fire with paper and lighter fluid. Carrying the container 
outside, I rolled it toward the garage. 

“You’re not going to burn anything in this weather, arc you?” 

A woman was in her ya^xl across the driveway. She was sitting 
on a fi)lding chair, fanning herself. A dog played at her feet. 

“No, I just brought it out,” I said. 

“ I was wondering. Isn’t it just terrible for almost the last day 
of August?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I walked inside. Upstairs, I sat at the back window. The woman 
would only stop fanning licrself to rub the dog’s head and he 
would go against the ground and writhe around and then run 
away barking and come back. After some fifteen minutes the 
woman went in her house. I sprang up. She came out within 
seconds, chewing on a piece of fruit. 

I \vas sitting idly at my desk when Ginny came home. She 
kissed me, remarked about being “unemployed now” and drr-w 
a small package from her handbag. She showed me two 
embroidered handkerchiefs. 

“Miss Fulton gave them to me. I was so surprised you can’t 
imagine. You remember my telling you about her, don’t you? 
She’s the one when I first started working told Gloria Anders 
I was the typical rich girl who acts like she’s out to uplift the 
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masses and yet never wears the same dress twice. I was so mad 
then, you remember, and yet I was just as angry at Gloria for 
telling because she just loved to repeat that. And yet a few minutes 
before I left. Miss Fulton came over to me and said she wanted 
me to have thjse. Wasn’t that wonderful of her? It just shows 
you you never know people and now I’m no^ sure if I always 
acted nice to her. It’s been worrying me . . . Paul, isn’t it hotl ” 
and she sat dpwn, hands on her lap, and breathed out. “Did 
you do much today?” ^ 

“A little.” ^ 

“Well, I’ve been thinking. All the way home on the bus. I 
know the one thing I mustn’t do is tempt you frovn your work 
but today seems like something special. Anyway, I don’t see 
how you can work here, it’s too hot. Even Mr. Haines had his 
jacket off when I came in to say good-bye — and incidentally 
to get my cheque. So what^I have in mind,” she smiled, “is 
all for you. You can take your typewriter or pencil and paper 

and Let’s ^o somewhere in the country,” she said abruptly. 

“Let’s have a little picnic. We’ll ^And what’s that look for, 

I ask? I don’t think it’s such a terrible idea at all. In fact I 
have it all planned. We’ll go somewhere around Matoisset. 
Remember how wc wanted to see tjie other side of the lake? 
Let’s go. I’ll make sandwiches, we’ll take our bathing suits. 
We only went swimming that once and here it’s almost fall. 
I want you to get some fun. You’ve got a long hard winter 
ahead of you and — ^ — ” 

'Fhe months ahead, what would they hold for me? 

“ — you’ll have plenty of time to sit in a stuffy room and 
bang that typewriter. In fact out there in the country you’ll 
be able to think better.” She stood up. “An^^ay it won’t do 
you any good to argue Ijccausc I’ve already decided. We’ve got 
ham, we’ve got cheese, we’ve got lettuce, do we have tomatoes? — 
yes, we have tomatoes, we’ve got bread. Oh, and there’s livcr- 
wurst, that’s right. But you don’t like liverwurst, do you?” 

“Not especially” — getting out of the apartment had become 
appealing — “but you can make a couple for yourself.” 

“I’ll make about six altogether . . . Paul, that time we were 
supposed to go on a picnic and it rained, did we ever return 
the thermos bottle to the Millers?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“I didn’t cither. I forgot. Then it must still be in the bottom 
of the kitchen cabinet. They must think . . . but they probably 
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didn’t need it anyway or they’d have asked. Paul, what are 
you sitting for? We’ve got a lot to do. Oh, remember to take a 
blanket,” she said as she strode toward the kitchen. I followed. 

After she made the sandwiches, I wrapped them in wax paper. 
We didn’t know whether to /ill the thermos bottle with milk or 
water but decided on milk because we’d probably be abk to 
get water somewhere. We packed the bathing suits and got 
the blanket and then went back to the kitchen for the basket 
of food. , ^ 

“Do we have everything?” she questioned. “If this is like 
every other picnic I’ve been on we’ll forget something. The 
food” — siie quickly counted the sandwiches — “thermos bottle, 
swimming stuff in the living-room, the blanket . . . What else? 
. . . Do you need sun glasses?” 

“I don’t ” 

Footsteps coming up the stairs, ^eavy footsteps. 

“ — need any,” I finished almost inaudibly. I looked toward 
the living-room. ^ 

The floorboards creaked out in the hall. Silence, and then a 
sharp rapping on the door. 

“Paul,” Ginny said from the sink, “will you see who,it is? I 
want to fix this wax paprr . . . Paul? Paul, someone’s at the 
door!” 

“. . . You go.” 

“Why, you’re standing there doing noth 0 /l'” She 

brushed past me, calling, “One second!” I was like stone. The 
front door opened. I heard a man’s voice and then the door 
closing as he stepped inside. Ginny and the man were talking 
now. I went flat against the wall, trying to hear. They were 
speaking in low tones. The police ... it had to be the police 
. . . and yet maybe 

“Paul, will you come here a minute?” 

I drew away from the wall. There was a sensation in my 
stomach that was almost sexual. 

“P^ul?” 

Where were all the stories I’d thought of last night? I could i/t 
remember one! What could I say ... do? Mentally I was running 
all over the room, seeking a way of escape ; actually I was too 
frozen to take another step. And Ginny was coming back to 
the kitchen ; I could hear her. 

“Paul” — she was peeved — “someone wants to talk to you.” 

“I — I was doing something.” 
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“Well, talk to him, won’t you, we have to go away.” 

She remained in the doorway. I went to the sink, buying time, 
and let the water run and filled up a glass but couldn’t swallow 
and had to hold it in my mouth a while before forcing it down. 
A fragment oft story came back ; 1[ grasped for it, tried to build 
upOn it. . 

“He’s wailing, Paul, he’s a detective.' ' 

“What . . . docs . . . what does he want?” 

“He’s trying tdiilocafC someone he thinks came to this house 
yesterday morning. I told him I wasn’t home and he asked if 
anyone else h^d been and I said you were. So you just go out 
there and tell him you didn’t see anyone. . . Are You coming? 
We have to leave. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes, I’m coming.” 

She walked out ahead of me. I stayed behind a few more 
moments. The temptation was to say I hadn’t seen or even 
known Rockey, but I’d become rational enougli to realise I 
mustn’t do thfit for it could be too easily proved a lie. I had to 
admit certain things and . . . yes, that’s what I’d say ... I had 
to give a reason why he’d come and I’d say Rockey had wanted 
to IdoA-ow money. He’d come to borrow money and then he’d 
left and that’s all I knew. HeW beAi here and gone and . . . 
let them ... let them prove the rest. 

I walked out. The man was waiting in the . . . foyer. I 
remembered the cut on my palm and hurriedly thrust my hand 
into my pocket ; I thought of ihe bloodstains on the ceiling and 
the scarred floor under the rug. . . . 

Like out of a fog I saw a figure in a Panama hat and short 
sleeves, with a suit jacket flung over one arm. I saw a long 
narrow face that I’d seen before but which I couldn’t attach a 
name to. In one of the many station houses I’d been in, I’d 
seen this face, this man ; perhaps I’d talked to him or joked or 
merely nodded a hello; but wherever I’d seen him, he looked 
different here in my own home. Not physically different, but 
different just the same. • 

“Sorry to bother you, chief,” he said in a high-pitched 
whining voice, “but maybe you can help me out. I’m running 

down a missing persons on a fellow ” He cocked his head. 

“Say, haven’t I seen you somewhere before, chief?” 

“ I think . . . we’ve ... I think we’ve met.” 

“Yeah, I’m sure, I’m positive, but I don’t know where. The 
name’s Shanahan. Third District.” 
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‘“I’m . . . Paul WeiJer.” 

“Weiler. Weiler.” He turned his eyes toward the ceiling. 
The blood drops . . . 

“I write ... I write fact-detective stories.” 

“Yeah?” He looked down, clamped a hand on the back 01 
his head. “Wail a second . . . Oh, sur‘e\ Weren’t you the fellow 
who was down to see Lieutenant Morrissey on — what was it 
now? — it was a narcotics job, wasn’t it? Yeah, sure, that was 
it. He gave you the story and I hunted ftp those pictures. 
Oh, sure\ How you doin’?” He stuck out his hand. The 
fingers wdthin my pocket curled. I drew out my hand. He 
clenched it and let go. It went back in my pocket. “If this 
isn’t a hot one,” he grinned. “Instead of us solving one for 
you maybe you can solve one for us. You can never figure it, 
can you?” 

“What is it . . . you want?” 

They were looking, he said, for some fellow named John 
Rockey. He was a real fat guy — “this wade,” hd understood — 
who w^as a cripple and got around on crutches. The last anyone 
saw of him was yesterday morning, around a quarter to eleven, 
when he’d left his house by cab. They’d checked with the cab 
company this morning arid Icdrncd that he’d come to this 
address. 

“I knocked downstairs,” Shanahan said, “but there’s no one 
in so I came up here. Your missus says you were home yesterday. 
You happen to see this fellow?” 

I never saw him, I never knew him, . . . 

“Yes,” I said, trying to control my voice. “Yes, he was here.” 
I felt Ginny’s eyes on me. I didn’t look at her. I thought if I 
looked at her I’d never be able to lie. 

“Yeah? Good!” He put down his jacket and look out a small 
spiral note-book and a mechanical pencil. “What time did he 
get here?” 

“About . . . sometime around eleven.” 

“Stdy long?” 

“I’d say . . . about fifteen minutes . . . Yes, about fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Uh-huh.”’ He made notes. “Hope you don’t mind all the 
questions, chief, but you know how these things are. The guy’ll 
probably be home by the time I get back to the district but ” — 
he shrugged — “this is what the city pays me for. . . . What did 
he want?”, 
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“He ” For a time I couldn’t get the words out. “He 

came for money. He wanted to borrow money from me.” 

Shanahan puckered his lips. “How much?” 

I was thinking clearly now. A strength had come over me. It 
was the samelkind of strength that had enabled me to drag 
John Rockey’s body out gf the house, to go intc^the dark woods 
and bury it. 

“He wanted fifty dollars.” 

“You give it tcJjiim?” 

I attempted a smile and felt the corners of my lips twitch. 
“No, Fm afraid I didn’t.” 

“Say what he wanted it for?” 

“No.” 

“Did he sound worried? Or maybe act worried?” 

“He” — a new thought — “yes, he did in a way. He ” 

I almost said he’d paced the floor but realised that was impossible, 
and I finished with, “he just seeme*d on edge.” 

“You knovp him well?” 

“Just . , . just casually. I met him while I was on a story.” 

Slianahan didn’t ask me to elaborate. “You have any idea 
where* he went to after he left?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Cucss he took another cab from here, didn’t he?” 

I was about to say he had when it came to me they would be 
able to check that. “No, he called someone to pick him up in 
a car. He asked if he could UbC the phone and ” 

“You hear him mention a name?” 

“No, I didn’t. All ... all I remember is overhearing him 
ask this person to pick him up in front of the house in about 
fifteen minutes.” 

He was scribbling. “Did he?” 

“I imagine so but I didn’t really see. Rockey went right down. 
Then I . . . well, then I sort of forgot about him.” 

“How the devil did he get up all those stairs?” This was a 
question to himself rather than to me. “ I just about made ’em 
myself and all I got is corns.” He closed the note-book on his 
thumb. “Anything else you can tell me?” 

“That’s . . . that’s about it. You say he’s . . . disappeared?” 

“Yeah.” He said it in a tired voice. He said it like it was just 
an incident and not very important, like he had too many 
other things on his mind. “Chances are he’ll show up. Most of 
’em do. Quarrel at home, maybe someone hounding him for 
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money, maybe he got some crazy bug in his head . . . things 
like that. Happens every day in the week. The thing is this 
fellow can’t stay gone too long — not with that description.” 
He picked up his coat and draped it over his arm. The note-book 
disappeared in his shirt poefiet. “Of course, thA^e’s always the 
chance something did happen to him. A guy like that, he** ’ — 
a look at Ginny — “well, he probably can’t lead a ... a normal 
sex life and he meets up with all kinds of characters and . . . 
well, you never know. But like I said, *he’ll «l3robably show up 
by himself one of these days and give someone hallelujah for 
yelling copper. Meanwhile I’ve got to pound the sidewalks.” 
He w'aved. ‘*You’re lucky you just write these stories, chief. . . . 
Look, if you happen to hear from him again, get in touch, 
won’t you?” 

“I will.” 

“Take it easy.” He started to hold out his hand but withdrew 
it when I pretended not to notice and opened the door. He 
nodded good-bye to Ginny. • 

Closing the door, I listened for his footsteps going down. 
Instead, with a start, I heard him coming back. He knocked. 
I opened it part way. * 

“Say, I happened to reincmber. You still interested in some 
good cases? I just made a terrific pinch. Maybe you saw it in 
the papers. This woman was walking along the street, see, and 
she’s carrying a purse and ” 

He went through the whole thing and I told him the case 
sounded good and that I’d see him on it one of these days. This 
time I waited until he walked down the stairs before closing 
the door. My legs went dead then. I would have dropped on 
a chair if Ginny hadn’t been watching. I groped for a cigarette 
in the ceramic tray on the lamp-table and felt her stare and 
anticipated her questions. They came almost immediately. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about yesterday, Paul?” 

“There wasn’t ... I didn’t think there was anything to 
tell.” ‘ 

“Who is he? . . . What’s his name — Rocco? Rockey?” 

“Just . . . just some fellow. Do you w^ant . . . should W( go?” 

She nodded. “You take this bag and the blanket. I’ll get the 
food.” She went into the kitchen and came back with the 
basket. In the garage, Ginny wanted to put everything in the 
trunk but I said there was no need for it, that we had plenty of 
room in the back. She didn’t argue. 
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The gas tank was almost empty and I stopped at my regular 
service station. 

“She’s pretty cruddy under the fenders, Mr. Weiler,” the 
attendant said later, checking the tyres. “Looks like you hit a 
lot of dirt.” ^ 

This too? I cfcubted if I could go on; nor did it seem worth 
the effort any more. • * • 

A bell rang somewhere as I drove over a rubber tube, getting 
out of the street. The sun was hot and it glanced off the hood. 
I adjusted the sun-visor! 

“It’s some lovely day, isn’t it?” Ginny was wearing a skirt 
and puffy blouse, her shoulders bare, and a whitp jockey 
cap. 

“Yes.” 

“We ought to get there about a quarter after three, don’t you 
think?” 

“I imagine.” 

“It would have been nice to start out earlier but it’ll What 

do you look so^tern for? Here it’s such a beautiful day and you 
sit there with the biggest frown I’ve ever seen.” 

Until Shanahan’s arrival, although aware I was grasping at 
the imf)ossible, I still had teased myself with the hope that for 
some reason John Rockey’s disappearance would never be 
reported to the police ; or that, even if it were, his name would 
be a card in a file and nothing more. But Shanahan, despite 
his friendliness, his easy-going manner, had opened a door for 
me, a door through which I’d looked before with other eyes 
while writing detective stories, and I’d caught a glimpse of the 
first early turning of the police machinery that would spin 
quicker with each passing day. Driving, I thought of the forces 
against me — not only men but things like two-way radios and 
teletypes and police laboratories — and wondered should I give 
myself up, if it wouldn’t be better. Against the torture of waiting, 
arrest seemed like a long sleep. 

“I’m just squinting,” I answered. “The sun’s in my eyes.” 

“ Paul,” she said when we were on the highway, “ this . • . it’s 
Rockey, isn’t it? . . . you said something about meeting him 
when you were on a story. Which story was that?” 

“Oh, he lived ... he lives . . . across the hall from that” — 
I didn’t want to say her name and yet was afraid to lie — “from 
that Mrs. Crisponi. You know, I did her by-line that time.” 

“Crisponi. Crisponi.” She shrugged. “I’m afraid I can’t keep 
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up with all your stories. But how come he came to you for 
money?” 

“He just did, that’s all.” 

“I guess it’s that rich look you have.” Then in a serious voice, 
“Paul, what do you think cpuld have happened to him?” 

“How would I know?” ^ 

“. . . You should, shouldn’t you?”* 

Making myself look ahead, “What do you mean by that 
remark?” 

“Well, you do WTite mystery stories, don’t *you . . .? Oh, Paul, 
take a deep breath!” 

I did,. begrudging it to myself. 

“Doesn’t the air smell good?” 

“ Yes.” I filled my lungs again. Now I wanted to keep breathing 
it in. 

“You know what?” she said after a while. “You look better 

already. You’ve lost that jfrown 5ind Sorry I brung yuh, 

huh?” 

“No . . . I’m not sorry.” 

“I love this ride. I wish the summer weren’t over. I wish it 
was just beginning. We’d do things like this more often. Just 
take off and Don’t you wish we had it to do over?^' 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes,” f said hgain. 

“Next summer’s going to be different,” she promised. 

The road was almost empty; but at the turn-off to Matoisset 
Lake, a circle that was the hub of several highways, we were 
joined by many cars. People drove in their bathing suits ; there 
were kids with inner tubes and deflated plastic rafts. The tar 
road leading to the lake was sticky from the sun and the tyres 
made blubbery noises. Picnic benches appeared under the trees. 
Arrows pointed to the parking lot and to the artificial beach 
that fronted the lake here. 

The parking lot was jammed. We could see scores of people 
on the beach, and heads bobbing in the water; farther out, 
swimmers were clambering over the raft with the diving board 
on it: 

“I was hoping it wouldn’t be this way,” Ginny said, dis- 
appointed. 

“So was I. I don’t think I’m up to the excitement.” 

“Let’s see if we can get to the other side of the lake. There 
should be some way.” 

I made a turn on the lot. A few hundred yards back there was 
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a dirt cut-off through the trees and I headed into it. The lane 
twisted to the lake and then followed its curve. We drove past 
the noise, past the people, past small cottages with screened 
porches and canoes on the grass. The woods became thicker; 
the sun barely- seeped through. After about a mile the lane 
swejjved awciy Trom the lake, probably in the^ direction of the 
highway. I pulled off it alid stopped on a slight incline. 

We walked through the trees, perhaps for a hundred yards. 
Then we broke injo a ejearing at the lake’s edge. We were in a 
small cove, sheltei^d on three sides by pine trees and foliage. 
Across the lake was the roll of v/ooded hills while far to our 
left, out of si^t and hearing, were the beach an^ its tumult. 
The water was a rich blue with a dazzle of sun across it: it 
curled against the grass with a serene lapping, and this was the 
only sound. 

“Paul, isn’t . . . isn’t it beautiful?” 

I nodded and could say nothing. • 

“I’m afraid jif I blink it will disappear,” she said in awe. 

We got everything from the car and spread the blanket over 
the grass. Ginny took her bathing suit and went among the 
trees. \ put on my trunks and sat on the blanket, hands clasped 
on my knees. I didn’t hear her comc^out or even know she was 
standing next to me until she said, “Do you want to go in the 
water now?” 

I looked up. She was wearing a black one-piece suit and she 
was tying the straps around her neck. 

“In a moment.” 

“You look so dreamy.” She came down on one knee. “What 
do you see out there, Paul?” 

All the places Fve never been and all the things I haverCt done. . . . 

“. . . Nothing. Nothing that you don’t see.” 

“That’s not what your eyes say.” 

“Don’t listen to my eyes.” I stood up and helped her to her 
feet. “Let’s go in the water.” 

We walked to the lake. The water coiled around our ankles 
and was cold. Ginny put on her cap and fastened it. Slie wet 
her thighs and face and arms. She grasped my hand and we 
walked out together. The water was clear and it deepened 
quickly. It smelled of pine. She let go of my hand and dived 
forward and came up, shaking water off her face. She waved. 
“It’s delicious once you get in!” I swam to her. The water was 
numbing until you got used to it and then it was good. Wc 
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swam out until we could see the beach far around the bend of 
the lake, and then raced back. I felt reborn. I didn’t ever want 
to leave but Ginny was becoming cold: her teeth clicked and 
her lips turned colour but she still didn’t want to give in to it. 
I insisted she go out and then she splashed w^ter on my face 
and struggled tp shore. I ran after her and caught her .and 
picked her up and set her down on the grass. She was shivering 
and laughing. I rubbed her back and arms until the goose 
flesh disappeared. We lay on our sides .now, /acing each other. 
The sun was bright and warm. 

“How do you feel?” I asked. 

“Wonderfiil.” 

“. . . It is good, isn’t it?” 

“Hungry?” 

“Not yet. Just let’s lie here a while. The grass is so cool and 
soft. And I like to look at you.” 

“Still? After all this time?” 

“. . . Yes.” 

“That was a nice little sigh. . . . Your eyes are saying some- 
thing again.” 

“What do they say?” 

“. . . I don’t know.” Shq said it in a strange puzzled way. 

“Ginny” — I curled a blade of grass around a finger and 
plucked it out — “Ginny, let’s never quarrel again in our lives.” 

“But we haven’t ” 

“Oh, I know how we’ve been lately. I’ve been irritable and 

cranky and But no more. No more quarrels ever again. 

Life’s too short for quarrels and unhappiness.” I sat up. I had 
to talk, I had to get it out of me. “You asked me before what 
I was seeing across the lake. And that’s what I saw — how short 
life is and how stupid we can be. Ginny, there’s so much to do, 
so much to enjoy!” I looked around and there was a swelling 
in my throat. “Everything could be so beautiful.” 

“Isn’t it, Paul?” 

“It is, it is. But most of us . . . we just don’t see. Most of us 
act like we . . . live for ever.” 

“ Come here, lie next to me.” I did and she put her arm across 
me. “Now talk to me.” 

“Ginny, tell me you love me.” It was urgent I hear. 

“Of course, of course I do, Paul.” 

“I want you to tell me you’ll always love me,” 

“You know I always will.” 
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“Promise me that!” 

“ I don’t have ” 

“ Please promise me.” 

“I promise, darling.” 

“ Ginny, I . 4 . I want you to kitow this. I want you to know 
that I’ve always tried to good.” 

“I know you have, Paul.” 

“But sometimes . . . sometimes wanting to be good can . . . 
it can make you dp bad things.” 

“But you’ve never been bad to me, darling.” 

“. . . It can drive you crazy, wanting to be good,” I said in 
a low voice. • 

“That’s a strange thing to say.” She frowned but then shook 
her head. “No, but maybe it isn’t at all. To be good ... as far 
back as I can remember, that’s always what I’ve wanted to be. 
And sometimes it made me suffer terribly. When I was younger, 
especially. I wanted my parents tef be proud of me and never 
to be ashamed of me. I wanted to deserve them. Paul, I remem- 
ber how I used to pray to God to make me good, to keep me 
from being bad or ... or having bad thoughts. I used to pray 
to HiAi to make me everything my parents thought I was.” 

“And were you ever really bad?”» 

“I guess ... I guess not, but then . . . oh, there were times I 
thought no other girl, no decent girl, had the feelings, the 
dreams — all the confused desires — that I had. I used to think 
of myself as so wicked, so completely wicked.” 

“Oh, Ginny, why should we be ashamed of being human 
beings?” 

“Ashamed?” 

“Why should we feel so guilty for what we are? We look 
around us and we say we love beautiful things, yet the beautiful 
things within us can seem ugly and wrong. How can we truly 
love . . . love anything ... if we actually fear those emotions 
that make us human — if we actually hale ourselves? Ginny, 
there’s so much within us, so much power and strength, sg much 
we’re capable of, so ... so very much we don’t even know about I 
So much that’s good and right . . . but it can turn bad, Ginny, 
our own fears and guilts can turn it bad, so that it ... it con- 
stricts our lives and can lead us to ... to anything,” I finished 
in a whisper. “. . . Ginny?” 

“Yes . . . yes, darling,” she answered huskily. 

“What do my eyes say now?” 
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“They ” She swallowed. 

“Do they tell you you’re my heart?” 

She nodded, staring. 

“Ginny, do they ask you to trust me, to believe in me?” 

“. . . Yes.” 

“And will yQiF always believe in nje?” 

“Oh, darling, yes!” 

I touched her cheek where it was still wet and she turned her 
face and kissed my hand. I put both arms zv'ound her then. I 
held her and thought I was going to cry. This was a moment 
of our lives I wanted her to remember always ; if ^ver she found 
out about' thv: murder, about Claire Grisponi, I wanted her to 
think of this day and know that I tried to explain everything 
in my own way. 

“Oh, Ginny, how I love you!” 

“Say it again, Paul.” 

“I love you, I love you. ITove you and I never want to hurt 
you.” ‘ 

“You could never hurt me, darling.” She flattened her cheek 
against mine. “Paul?” 

“Yes.” 

“We ... I don’t think 1»^e’ve ^been so ... so close in such a 
long time. You haven’t held me this way in . . . months. You’ve 
held me but . . . not in just this way. Or told me you loved me. 
You’ve said that to me more in an hour than you have in . . . 
months also. You’re so ” 

“What?” 

“So different. Different maybe than I’ve ever known you. 
You seem to have fallen in love with the world again. . . . And 
I think you’ve fallen in love with me again also.” 

“But I’ve always ” 

“Oh, I know you’ve always loved me — but it’s . . . I just 
can’t explain it. It’s just something I feel. It’s the way you look 
at me. It’s the way you look at the sky too, or how you were 
looking across the lake before. It’s everything you’ve said. . . . 
Or perhaps it’s me, Paul — I don’t know — or perhaps it’s this 
place or everything combined. But whatever it is, you’re some- 
thing of a stranger to me now . . . and I can’t say I don’t like 
it. Paul, maybe it’s good that husbands and wives should come 
to each other now and then as strangers. Maybe it’s good that 
people should keep falling in love with each other over and 
over again. . . . Darling, you smell so delicious.” 
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“Let me kiss you. Can I kiss you?*’ 

“I want you to . . . Paul,” she said later, “remember that 
night when you spoke to me about Cape God?” 

The night I’d first been with Claire Crisponi. “Yes,” I said, 
“I remember.’d’ • 

‘•Remember all the pj^ns we made? We w(;re going to do 
so many things. We were close that night too. After that . . . 
that’s when . . . after that I think we changed a little. . . . No, 
I’m not saying it*^ your fault. Most likely it was mine ... or 
both our faults. Or maybe neither of us is to blame. I think 
we changed or drifted apart without even realising it. I guess 
it can happen to married people, can’t it? You gefordinary, 
you fall in a rut, you . . . you lose sight of things. . . . What 
I’m trying to say is that I’ve missed you, darling. I never actually 
realised how much I’ve missed you . . . Paul, kiss me again. 
It was good the way you ki^ed me.” 

Our mouths came together. They met gently; then they 
opened. I bneathed into her and she into me. Her tongue 
trembled forward; I drew it in, and now each explored the 
other. Then she slid her lips away, breathing against my ear. 

“Piful, I feci so . . . strange.” 

“Come back to me,” I whimpered# She turned her head and 
I kissed every part of her face and she could not hold it still. 
And then she kissed me on the lips and eyelids. “. . . Yes, Ginny, 
on the cheek, bite me that way on the cheek.” 

“. . . Why do I like to bite you?” 

“Because you love me.” 

“I want to kiss it and . . . and make it better.” 

“Yes, kiss it and make it better. Then bite it and make it 
hurt again.” 

“. . . Paul, I can hardly . . . breathe . . . OA, Paul!'^ Her body 
tightened perceptibly as I untied the straps. In a weak voice, 
“Here?” 

“Darling, who’s going to see us — the sky, the sun? Who’s 
going to tell on us — the trees, the grass, the lake?” 

“Oh, Paul!” 

She sat up and clutched me. I stroked her hair and kissed it. 
“And what will they see, Ginny, and what can they say — that 
here are two people who are in love, two people who are un- 
ashamed of their love, two people who . . . who need each other, 
who need love?” 

I felt my eyes fill up. I held on to her and didn’t want her 
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to see. Gradually her body relaxed in my arms. She lay back 
on the grass. I sat next to her and we gazed into each other’s 
eyes. For minutes we didn’t talk or move. Then I leaned over 
and kissed her once on the lips, raised my head and searched 
her eyes again. The passiofi in me then was i not a physical 
thing of itself,, but rather a passion /or life in all its innobent 
nakedness : I sought in this cove, away from the world of clocks 
and police, the first guiltless timeless wondrous meeting of the 
first man and woman. I wanted to cn/ Hurry ^ Ginny^ love 

me^ know me, let me love you and know you, let us seize time by the 
throat and make him wait a lifetime here for us! But perhaps my eyes 
said it better ; for when I touched her straps again, she did not 
protest with word or gesture and, staring at me, even lifted 
herself to help. Apart, but eyes still locked, wc drank each 
other in. Then my arms drew her close. We lay very still. We 
did not even kiss. Her cheek was soft on mine. 

“. . . Paul?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“We’re crazy, aren’t we?” she murmured. “We’re two crazy 
people.” 

“If wc are then we’ve been sane too long.” 

“Why are wc like this?P . 

“You tell me.” 

“Because we love each other?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do all people in love . . . would they do this?” 

“And even if they didn’t, would we want to be everyone?” 

“. . . No. But it is crazy and I think that’s why I like it, because 
it is.” 

“Is that all it is — crazy?” 

“No.” 

“What else is it, Ginny?” 

“It’s nice.” 

“Why is it nice?” 

“Oh . . . it’s nice not to be ashamed to be naked in the light. 
It’s nice to have your arms around me. It’s nice to look at the 
blue sky. It’s nice to see the trees. It’s nice, it’s so very niec to 
be in love.” 

“Let me see your face.” 

She turned and we kissed. Her finger stirred on my shoulders. 
I felt her try to pull back but then come forward instead, harder 
this time, and her tongue darted out. Then she whirled away, 
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her breast rising and falling, and pressed her lips against my 
ear. 

“Paul . . . what’s . . . why am I this way? I feel drunk. My 
heart’s beating so fast it’s making me drunk . . . Paul?” 

“What, my fwcethcart?” * 

“^Can I tell you something?” 

“Tell me everything.” 

“I ... I dreamed something like this once.” 

“When?” •• 

“After . . . after that night you spoke to me about Province- 
town . . . and J:hat lonely beach. Remember . . . remember you 
asked me if I’d let you make love to me on that bfeach? That’s 
what . . . that’s what I dreamed.” 

“Why didn’t you ever tell me?” 

“I ... I couldn’t.” 

“Did you like me to maka love to you there?” 

“Oh, yes! I dreamed it just as you pictured it . . . that long 
empty beach ind the ocean next to it and the cliff of sand. 
I — I think that’s why I always wanted to go there, why I always 
remembered. . . . And, Paul?” 

“Yd!^ . . . yes, I hear.” 

“I dreamed something else.’^ 

“What else did you dream, Ginny?” 

“Remember . . . that night . . . remember we spoke about 
children and what we wanted? Well, I dreamed you . . . that 
you gave me a baby there. And that’s what I wanted. Paul,” 
she said, looking into my eyes, “I wanted you to give me a 
baby there. . . . Paul?” 

“What . . . Ginny?” The words came out of me haltingly. 

“Look at me. Don’t turn away.” 

“I am looking.” 

“You . . . you seem so strange. Did I say something wrong?” 

“No . . . you didn’t say anything wrong.” I avoided her eyes 
again. A baby; to have children; a lot of children; a house 
alive with children. To work hard and live fully . . . what more? 
Oh, never for me? 

“Paul, would you kiss me?” 

She brought my face around. Our lips were a fraction of an 
inch apart. She came forward. She put her hands on the back 
of my head. She pressed me to her tightly. For a time I was 
unable to give myself. I even kept my eyes open. Then there 
was a great melting within me. I couldn’t get close ^enough to 
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her. I wanted to be one with her, to lose my identity with her, 
my loneness. 

“Paul, I ... I want to make love to you. Is it, is it terrible 
my wanting to make love to you?” 

“Oh, no!” ‘ 

I felt the spinning of the world;, the ground seemed tb be 
moving under me ; it was whirling and trying to toss me off into 
space, and my only hope, my only salvation, was to hold on to 
Ginny. 

“. . . Paul!” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“I . .' . P want a baby, Paul, I want a baby so badly, out 
. . . out here, I want a baby!” 

It was like a kaleidoscope turning. It turned with Ginny’s 
fingers digging into my scalp and back; it turned with all the 
blocked passions inside her seeking escape, prying for ways, 
trying to wriggle out, pokirig at every part of her . . . and then 
bursting fortli like volcanic lava. It turned, aid the design, 
so rich, so beautiful and all-consuming, was everything I had 
ever searched for and needed. I lost myself in it and wanted to 
lose myself for ever, but it was fading and I tried to riln after 
and hold it ; but then it was gose and Ginny’s voice was saying, 
“Paul, what happened to me, what happened to me?” and I 
lay silently with my face on her shoulder and the grass ; Ginny, 
where have you been? 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


I STIRRED the next morning from a dream, and the dream 
was that I wai stilF with Ginny beside the lake. Sleepily 
I turned on my other side to recapture it, to sink back, 
but something flickered distantly in my mind to rcmiigd me of 
John Rockey. I sprang up in bed and looked around as though 
for the police. 

Ginny, whom I’d accidentally brushed against, opened her 
eyes. Then she closed them, murmuring, “What . . . time is 
...it?” 

“Almost seven.” 

“Go back . . sleep.” 

“I will. Now you sleep.” 

She nodded and slipped off easily. I watched her as she slept 
and it "flowed the scalding thrusts of blood through me and I 
began to think of yesterday again and of all the things each of 
us, in wondrous discovery and rediscovery, had uncovered in 
the other. I thought of the great need for love each had been 
able to express and fulfill, and of the shame-free oneness we 
had found at Matoisset; and ii lulled me now until I almost 
leaned back. But then my body grew rigid once more. My own 
heartbeat, as I looked at Ginny so peacefully asleep, made it 
hard for me to breathe. I got out of bed and went into the 
living-room. I sat on the edge of the sofa, arms crossed on my 
knees, swamped by waves of futility. Then I slammed my fist 
into my palm and jumped up. I wouldn’t be caught, I mustn’t 
be caught! I would fight with my last breath for freedom, for 
this new life I had found with Ginny, for this new happiness, 
for this world that had blossomed for me again in the dafkness 

of my trouble! Yes, I would fight, I would 

Slowly I sank back on the sofa. Fight — what? Fight — how? 
I was finished, I was trapped! The net had already dropped 
over me and it was just a matter of time until it was drawn 
tight. I might twist and squirm, I might writhe and fool myself 
with motions of struggle and flight, but it was all just a matter 
of time. 
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The Street was waking. An automobile started up nearby; a 
window closed across the way. 

. . . Yet maybe not. 

Not every murder was solved, was it? It was only in stories 
that they were. It was like Detective Ferguson h^d told me once. 
I’d asked him^.what percentage of niurders were unsolved' and 
he’d shrugged his big shoulders and said it was hard to say 
because no one knew how many murders were committed. 
Plenty of people were killed that the police# didn’t even know 
about: people were always dropping out ojf’ sight, never to be 
seen or heard from again, and there would be a routine missing 
persons’ ‘investigation but eventually a fading of police interest. 
The officials didn’t seek a murderer every time someone vanished. 
Too many people disappeared for personal reasons. And the 
officials couldn’t work on one case for ever. How could they 
work on one case for ever when, there were always so many 
other crimes ? 

Within this city alone, who could tell how many undiscovered 
bodies there were? Bodies in woodland graves, in walls, at the 
bottom of the river. 

It was a comfort, thinking of all the other bodies, speculating 
upon their number. t , 

John Rockey’s body was buried and without it the police 
couldn’t prove he was dead. They might investigate the possibility 
— along with all the other possibilities — but they w^ouldn’t be 
able to prove it. How could they? And after a while the case 
would be inactive. Why, I’d bet ... I’d bet anything there were 
hundreds of inactive cases like it in the files. Certainly. And as 
for me, the police would never suspect me. First of all, well — 
well, I knew all those cops. That was still the biggest thing in 
my favour. And then too I’d given them a good story about 
the phone call Rockey had made from here. A perfectly logical 
story. So as long as the body was buried they had nothing to 

I lowered my cigarette. I stood up. 

Th^ things in the trunk! 

Oh, Jesus, the things in the trunk! 

What could I do with the things in the trunk? 

All right, take it easy, be calm, don’t go to pieces. 

You buried a body, you can do anything. 

I sat down. 

It should be simple. After everything you’ve done, this should 
be simple. 
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There were many things you could do. You could burn the 
stuff, of course — but no, not outside, someone might see. There 
mustn’t be anything to attract suspicion. And anyway, would 

the shower curtain burn? Thcre’d be a lot of smoke and 

Then how aboyt the city dump? Where was it? And w'ouldn’t 
people be around? And how could you just Jeave the things 
there? . . . The river? The river might do. But those things 
would float; wouldn’t they float? . . . Oh, hell, dump it all 
down a sewer and^bu^ they dredged sewers, didn’t they, and 
they might be able to trace everything! 

I was on my feet again. 

A person with nothing to fear, nothing to hide/ cam take a 
piece of paper from his pocket and crumble it and toss it on the 
street and forget all about it. He can drop it in a waste-basket 
or in someone’s rubbish can. But this, the residue of my crime, 
was like fly-paper on my fingers. 

I smoked and steadied myself. • 

I would do« something with the things. Maybe I couldn’t 
come up with anything now, but J would. When I had to, I 
would. 

I want into the kitchen and turned on the radio. A news 
programme was just going off. Anr^her wouldn’t be on for 
fifteen minutes. I sat down to wait. I drummed my fingers on 
the table, then got up. I couldn’t wait. I walked into the 
bedroom. Ginny was still sleeping and I took my clothes and got 
dressed in the living-room, 'rhen I went to the store for a paper. 

Mr. Drews was arranging patent medicines on a shelf. 

“What’re you doing up so early, Paul?” he wanted to know. 
“I thought writers stayed up all night and slept all day. . . . 
The later ones are on the bottom,” he pointed out as I bent 
over the newspaper pile. 

I pulled one out and paid him. Standing there, I scanned 
the front page. Nothing. 

“Looking for a new murder to write about, eh?” he laughed. 

I turned the page. And at the bottom of the third page, on 
the next to the last column : 

PARALYTIC VANISHES 

Police are investigating the disappearance of John Rockey, 

28, who has been missing since Thursday from his home at 

3467 Gorman St. 
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Rockey, who is paralysed from the waist down but is 
dexterous in the use of crutches, was last seen leaving his 
house and entering a cab. 

His mother, Mrs. Stella Rockey, said that he had seemed 
moody and irritable the nr^orning he disappeared. 

“Nothing h6t?” Mr. Drews asked.* 

I shook my head and turned to leave. Mr. Drews called to 
ask how Ginny was, but I was already put thn door. 

I stood on the corner, waiting impatiently for a line of cars 
to pass. I had to keep myself from dashing between them in a 
mad rush home. I stood, but everything inside nle was running. 

The newspaper story wasn’t much, it said nothing that 
should have excited or worried me, yet the sight of John Rockey’s 
name in print had an electrifying effect — as much of a one, in 
its own way, as had Detective Shanahan’s visit. Or perhaps it 
was because that visit had been dulled by the hours while 
this was something new. But I could picture the; story growing 
day by day and moving from the third page to the second 
and then to the first. My crime was the public’s now. 

I stepped off the kerb, even though I couldn’t cross yjpt, and 
waved cars by — at the sapie time analysing the story, trying to 
read meaning into what it said and didn’t say. I wondered 
then why it hadn’t revealed that Rockey had been to see me, 
and if the police had purposely kept that information secret and, 
if so, for what reason. Why? Why? 

As I hurried across, a rubbish truck rumbled into our driveway 
and stopped at the first house. It was one of those huge tank-like 
affairs into which the refuse is drawn by revolving blades. 
Immediately I thought of what was in my trunk. Gone was all 
logic. I didn’t know if it would be wise to dispose of the things 
in this way, nor did I care. All I wanted was to be able to pull 
the stickiness off my fingers and be clean. I ran home. 

I peered down the driveway and saw that the truck had come 
up only a few houses. A man walked at the rear of it, piling the 
rubbish on to the truck’s blades. I had to be quick. 

A half-empty carton stood next to the garage. I dragged it 
inside and opened the trunk of my car. I dumped out the paper 
that was in the bottom of the carton and then cleaned out the 
trunk. I began to stuff the things inside, but the one whole 
crutch wouldn’t fit. I could hear the truck coming closer. I 
grabbed the crutch and smashed it against the floor and it 
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splintered diagonally and I finished the job over my knee. I 
jammed everything into the carton but then began to have 
doubts about my suit, for that was one thing that definitely 
could be traced, and I pulled it out, taking the rest with it, 
and threw it on the ground. Thgn I piled everything inside 
agajp and threw the paper on top. 

I dragged the carton otftside just as the truct*pulled up. 

The man walking at the rear, in an undershirt and with hairy 
shoulders and Wearing doves, nodded at me. He picked up the 
carton and put it <)n me truck. I watched the truck move on. 
The carton slid in slowly. It disappeared. 

I felt giddy with freedom. ^ , 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


G INNY was up when I peered in the room. She watched 
. me intently as I walked in and sat next to her on the 
bed. I kissed her and she kep‘t hei* eyes open. They 
seemed disturbed. 

I said,/* Why are you looking at me like that?’/ 

She shook her head. She found my hand and pressed it. 

“Is it . . . about yesterday? Didn’t I . . . make you happy?” 
“Oh, Paul!” She lifted herself and hugged me. She held on 
and then let go and lay back. 

I said, “What is it, Ginny?” 

“It’s nothing,” she insisted. 

“Didn’t I make you happy?” 

“You did, you know you did.” 

“How can I know when you don’t tell me?” 

“. . . Paul?” 

“What, darling?” 

“Maybe ” then she checked herself. “Oh, I’m going to 

get this all wrong and I feel like an idiot.” She glanced up. 
“Paul, you made me happy. You did. I can’t remember when 
I was ever so ... so happy. And yet that’s such a weak word 
for it. Happy. But everything happened so suddenly and I 
know it’s right and I know it’s beautiful, yet it’s got me all 

confused. I’ve been lying here in bed and I’ve been thinking ” 

“What about?” 

“Why I felt the way I did.” 

“How did you feel?” 

“I . . . well, I wanted to d'o such things. I wanted to bite 
you, I wanted to scratch you and I ... I even wanted to say 
things. Things you . . . you see written on walls.” 

“You did, you know.” 

“Yes.” Then, as an afterthought, “I did, didn’t I? I was like 
a wild woman.” 

“Did you feel like one then?” 

“. . . No. I wasn’t thinking then. I ... I was floating. I was 
just something being tossed about and I never wanted to come 

2i6 
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back to earth. No, I wasn’t thinking. That’s wliat I remember 
mostly, not thinking . . . Paul?” 

“What, honey?” 

“Am I too passionate?” 

“No.” 

“CTome here. Hold me.”^ 

Her head was against my shoulder now. 

“. . . Paul?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“If we have a baby ... do you want a baby?” 

“. . . Yes.” 

“Why did you have to think?” 

“I said yes, I said yes!” 

She held me away. “Paul, what's ” 

“Nothing,” I said. “I . . . want you to have a baby.” 

“I’m glad.” She brought m« to her again. “I’m so very glad.” 
We lay quietlv. Soon I could feel* her heart starting faster. 
“Paul?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“I love you.” 

“I kifow you do.” 

“And you love me.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“I can . . . Paul?” She spoke my name in a different voice. 
“Yes, my darling.” 

. . I’m not too passionate?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Do you mean I’m just right?” 

“Just perfect.” 

“. . ..Paul?” 

“What, my love?” 

“Then . . . then why . . .” 

“Why what, honey?” 

It came out of her in a choked cry. “Then why do I want 
you now?” 

Ginny left the apartment before lunch to go to a “shower” 
for one of her friends. Nervously I wandered from room to 
room. Being with Ginny enabled me to forget for a time; but 
once alone all the fears and anxieties surged back. Had I left 
anything undone? Pacing, I tried to think. Nothing. I’d covered 
my trail the best I could. There was nothing more I 
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“She’s pretty cruddy under the fenders, Mr. Weiler,” the 
service station attendant had said. 

Oh, Lord, still on my car was the dirt of Taberton Hollow! 

And the police had ways of making comparison tests: they 
could tell where the dirt ctme from. , 

I threw my# head back, grimaciijg as though struck. T\^ould 
I never be through? Would I never be clean, never be free of 
it? Good God, when? when? It took the most strained con- 
centration to force myself to think what /tj do with the car; 
but soon, as always before, the necessity of a job to be done 
braced me. 

I decided to wash the car myself instead oif giving it away 
and attracting unnecessary attention to it again. I went down 
to the basement and got the hose I knew was there and took it 
out to the garage where there was an inside faucet. My car was 
parked at a slight angle in the g^irage. Droplets of crusted filth 
hung from the undersides' of the fenders. 

Mementoes of 1 aberton Hollow. 

Mementoes of the blackness there and the dry-clashing trees 
and dragging a human body through weeds and scooping out 
soft dirt for a grave. Reliving this now, it all seemed so teFrifyingly 
impossible to me that I thd no.^ know how I could have done it, 
and it made me afraid of myself. Hurriedly so as not to think 
about it any more I turned the nozzle of the hose and the 
water jetted out, rumbling against the metal. I washed the 
entire car and afterwards unscrewed the hose and stepped with 
it out of the garage and into the warm sunshine. The good 
sunshine where it’s hard to be afraid of yourself. 

After putting away the hose and changing into dry slacks, I 
walked into Mr. Drews’ store for another paper. But this edition 
surprisingly enough had nothing in it about Rockey, though it 
took several scannings of each page to convince me. Having 
prepared myself for an even larger story, I felt oddly let down 
and wondered if it possibly could have been dropped for some 
police reason. But damn it, that was silly, wasn’t it? What 
undoubtedly had happened was that, considered so routij.e, 
the tiny story had been squeezed off the pages by the pressure 
of other news. That was it, of course. Why was I always searching 
for the dark side? I should be relieved. 

It was about five minutes after I came home and was in the 
bathroom washing my hands that I heard the slam of a car door. 
There were no insignificant sounds in my world any longer 
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and I hurried to the front window. Parked at the kerb was a 
black car with a short erect antenna on its roof, and looking 
up at the apartment was the long slender face of Detective 
Shanahan. Another man was with him. Although I started to 
draw back, Sha]|^ahan saw me and* flicked his fingers against 
the brim of his Panama, fie motioned that ttgy’d be right 
up. 

I stood nailed, arms extended as though not knowing in which 
direction to flee. 

Footsteps on the stairs and muffled voices. 

I ran to the ^door and fell against it. A creaking outside, 
like someone shifting his weight from side to side and "Waiting 
for the door to open. My flesh was prickly. I grasped the knob. 
My only small comfort was a feeling of thankfulness that Ginny 
wasn’t home, and I thought how I would ask the officers to 
take me away quickly without, a neighbourhood scene. I didn’t 
want anyone to see : this suddenly betamc the most unbearable 
part of it — people staring. Pulling the door open, I stepped 
back. 

“How you doin’, chief?” 

There*was no hostility in Detective Shanahan’s whining voice ; 
none on his face. 

“Mr. Shanahan.” I had wanted to say, “Hello, Mr. Shana- 
han,” but that was all that came out. 

He walked past me without another w^ord and his companion 
followed. I closed the door but hung on to the knob as the 
officers faced me. 

“This is Detective Rupple from the Third,” Shanahan said. 
“Weilcr’s the one that writes them true detective things,” he 
explainQd. “You know them stories, don’t you? You should,” 
he added with a short laugh, “you got a locker full of ’em.” 

Rupple didn’t seem impressed. He was a massive man with 
a small face, a button of a chin and a puffy throat. He wore a 
grey felt: it was a department regulation that every detective 
wear a hat on duty. Beneath the sharply snapped brinj his 
round green eyes surveyed me unblinkingly. He kept his hands 
in the pockets of his dark double-breasted suit, thumbs out. 
Occasionally his cheeks moved as he sucked on a piece of hard 
candy. Rupple was all business here. 

“You don’t mind a few more questions, do you, chief?” 
Shanahan asked. “This thing’s turning into a goddam pain in 
the neck.” 
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I let go the knob. His tone, everything about him, was re- 
assuring. Rupple though remained a worry. He was not a man 
to me ; he was a Presence. His eyes were no longer on me ; they 
were trying to take in the entire apartment. 

“Do you . . . care to sit down?” I’d had to c)ear my throat. 

“Nah, this’ll only take a few miputes. There’s just a iouple 
things we’re after. Look” — Shanahan emphasised his words 
with both hands — “look, do you remember Rockey mentioning 
the name ‘Lou’?” « / 

“Lou?” I stalled for time, debating what to say. I wanted 
to tell them something that would lead them away from me 
but was afraid it might boomerang. 

“Yeah,” said Shanahan. “When he was on the phone. Did 
you happen to hear the name Lou? I know you told me before 
you didn’t hear anything but I thought maybe the name would 
bring something back.” , 

“Lou,” I repeated agkin. Then I shook my head. “I’m 
afraid I didn’t, Mr. Shanahan.” • 

“How about the Hotel Cleve? Did he say anything about 
that — like going there or meeting someone there?” 

“. . . No.” But now, without knowing why, I way sorry I 
hadn’t answered yes to both questions. 

“Aaah nuts!” Shanahan looked disgustedly at Rupple who 
was sucking quietly on the candy. Back to me, “His old lady 
told us he had a quarrel with this guy in the neighbourhood 

who’s a fag. We thought maybe ” He let it go at that, rubbed 

his neck like he was trying to think of other questions and 
then appealed to me with, “Look, chief, you sure he didn’t say 
anything what he wanted the dough for?” 

“No, he didn’t, Mr. Shanahan.” 

“And you say he looked worried?” 

Had I told him that? Why couldn’t I remember? “. . . I 
think so. I think that was my; impression anyway.” 

“What do you mean ‘you think’?” Detective Rupple spoke 
up. He had an effortless way of speaking that was neither accusa- 
tory nor harsh, yet was both. His thumbs jiggled over his pockt is. 

“Well, it’s just that . . . well, it’s . . . it’s hard to recall exactly 
and I want ... I want to get things right. I’d say he did look 
worried,” I said at last, flustered and my face burning. 

“How do you know Rockey?” His eyes scanned me. 

I turned to Shanahan, partly to avoid those eyes. “I told you, 
didn’t I?” Back to Rupple. “I met him on a story.” 
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“What’s that mean?” 

“Well, on a case. Like Mr. Shanahan told you, I write these 
detective stories and I met him on one of them.” 

“You mean he was involved in something?” Rupple frowned. 

“No, Bill,” Shanahan answered for me. “I checked on this 
with hockey’s <Jld lady. Weiler here wrote un that Crisponi 
story. Remember that gu>^ that buried the bod^ in Taberton 
Hollow? Well, Mrs. Crisponi ” 

I dug my hands*in my pockets. 

“ — lives across ttie hall from the Rockeys. . . . Rupple’s 
new on this,” Shanahan said to me. 

“How come he came to you for money?” was Rupple’s next 
question. 

“I don’t know. He just did.” 

“What time was he over here?” 

“About . . . about eleven.” 

“How long did he stay?” 

“Till about ^ quarter after.” Why was I being asked these 
same questions? Was he trying to trap me into a lie? 

“And you say he called someone?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Where were you when he nuxde tlje call?” 

“I was” — I knew what was coming and yet couldn’t think 
fast enough to skirt it — “in the living-room.” 

“You were both in the same room, right? And you mean 
to say you didn’t hear him mention a name?” 

“I — I didn’t hear any if he did.” 

“What was the conversation?” 

“He just told this . . . this person to meet him outside the 
house.” 

“Just* like that. A call. Doesn’t ask for anyone by name. 
Just meet him outside the house.” 

“...Yes.” 

Rupple glanced at ShanahaA and his cheeks drew in on the 
candy. His gaze returned to me. “And when did he leave?” 

“Right after the call.” The lie was on my face ; I knew it was 
on my face. I felt myself crumbling. /’// confess^ Vll get it over and 
confess! 

“This was what time?” His teeth began to grind the candy. 

“About a quarter after.” I spoke each word deliberately; I 
had to keep myself from shouting them out. 

“Did you see a car come for him?” 
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“No, I didn’t.” Then, bursting out of me, “My God, I told 
Mr. Shanahan all this! Why do you keep asking the same 
things 1 ” 

“Take it easy, chief, take it easy,” Shanahan soothed. “Bill’s 
here doing a job. You kn(j.w we got to hand in a report. It’s 
got to be right.” 

“. . . I’m sbrry, Mr. Shanahan.” * 

Rupple continued without a change of expression, seemingly 
oblivious of my outburst and apology. “TJien you didn’t see 
anyone pick him up?” 

“No, sir, no I didn’t.” 

“Did yqji see him standing out there at all?’’ 

“No.” 

“You mean you didn’t even look out the window once?” 

“. . . No. I had, I had work to do. I ” 

“Say, chief,” Shanahan interrupted, “weren’t you even a 
little curious?” * 

“ I was too busy to think about him any more, Mr. Shanahan,” 
I said earnestly. Emotionally I was coming to believe my own 
story. 

“Jesus, you’d think the least you’d do is look out the window 
to make sure the guy’s out there.” Shanahan shrugged as though 
he was unable to understand some people, and I could sense his 
drawing away from me and becoming slightly more impersonal. 

But Rupple abruptly let the subject drop. “You know if any- 
one is home downstairs?” 

“. . . No.” I scanned his face, wondering why he’d want to 
talk with Dr. Michaels — Dr. Michaels who had heard the 
sounds of my crime. 

“No he is or no he ain’t?” 

“I — I just don’t know.” ' 

Shanahan said to me, “We want to find out if maybe someone 
saw Rockey get in a car.” His voice was friendly again. To 
Rupple, “I guess that’s it, doh’t you, Bill?” 

“I guess.” 

Shanahan extended his hand; he didn’t seem to notice how 
cold mine was. “Take it easy, chief, no one meant to oflfciid 
you. You know how these damn things are. And, incidentally, 
I haven’t forgotten, I want to get together with you on that 
story I told you about.” He released my hand and looked up at 
Rupple. “Okay, Bill?” 

Rupple nodded to me before he left. 
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I waited by the closed door as they went downstairs. I heard 
them knocking on the door to Dr. Michaels’ apartment. They 
knocked three times and during each interval I wondered why 
I didn’t go mad, why I hugged life and sanity so tenaciously. 
I felt that it was within my ov/n power to let myself go in- 
sane.^ 

Their knocking unanswered, the officers wdtm leaving the 
house. 

Rushing to the window, I saw them walk next door. They 
came out soon anc%entefed the house to the right, then went 
across the street to a few houses there. After about fifteen 
minutes they headed towards their car. I drew back from the 
w'indow. The motor started. Only when I heard tKe ear pull 
away did I look out. Exhaust fumes trailed it down the street. 
Then it turned the corner and was gone. 

I remained a while by the window, then sat at my desk. 
All I could think of was whal I had foreseen after Shanahan’s 
first visit: the investigation constantly increasing in tempo, 
spreading out jfnd then inexorably closing in: many Detective 
Rupples, efficient, l)usiness-likc, closing in. 

I stood up and walked back and forth across the living-room. 
This helped, and soon I began to draw on hope again in the 
form of all the old Jissuranees : that the body was buried and 
that without a corpse the police could not even establish the 
fact of murder. Why should I be more worried now? I’d just 
seen how much of a blind alley the police were in. They had 
absolutely nothing on me. And they could question me a dozen 
times more and still would have nothing. So long as the body 
was 

. . . But had I buried it right? 

An efectric buzzer against my heart. 

Had I left part of it uncovered? Had I dropped anything on 
the lane that might be found and traced to me? 

I was paeing again. fiever^oi^r, you^re never through! 

Walking from one end of the room to the other, I kept trying 
to assure myself that nothing had been left undone; Ixit it 
wasn’t working. And then the impulse came on me to go back, 
to revisit Taberton Hollow, to sec for myself. 

I wanted to run out to the car and drive there quickly. 

But how could I go back? How could I ever return there"! 

Never! Even if my life depended on it — never! 

And anyway I had buried it well. And if I had dropped 
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anything important, certainly I would have missed it. Wouldn’t 
I have missed it? . . . 

I was sprawled across the sofa when Ginny came home. The 
reaction to the detectives’ visit had left me nerve-drained. She 
started to tell me about the shower but saw I was hardly listening. 
She asked wh^ft was wrong and I scad it was nothing. She was 
certain I was still concerned about Davenport and worried also 
about finding new markets. 

“Paul, I’m definitely going back to 'workf ‘They’ll take me on 
again. If not ... I can always find a new job.” 

“We’ll . . . talk about it. It’s . . . not that anyway.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Nothing. I’m probably . . . just in a mood.” 

I wished I could tell her. I wished too I could say: leave 
me, Ginny, for your own sake leave me ; I’ve never deserved you ; 
all I’ve done is . . . ruin your life. 

But I couldn’t. I had to cling on. 

It was her suggestion much later that we gb to Giambro’s. 
We hadn’t been there since before we were married and I was 
glad she thought of it : it held a nostalgic happiness for me, and 
perhaps a few hours of forgetting. * 

Giambro was there efnee again to greet us just inside the 
massive red door with the golden hinges, but this time instead 
of standing he was seated at a table across which lay a gnarled 
cane. He had suflered a slight stroke, but his face was as beauti- 
fully ugly as ever, his high spirits unchanged. The table was 
his throne: he would bang the cane on the floor to alert a 
waitress or the girl at the record player. When not otherwise 
occupied, he would hum to the music, head swaying, now and 
then drawing it out with his fingers. 

I ordered a bottle of zinfandel and asked for the same aria 
from Boh erne that Ginny requested the last time, though I 
didn’t realise it until she reminded me; and later over strong 
thick Italian coffee and more wine we smoked cigarettes. A 
flower man came in and I bought a single rose for Ginny and 
he clipped off the stem and pinned it to her lapel. He spoke 
almost no English at all, but through it we understood tliat he 
had been with La Scala in Milan before “the accident”, and 
Ginny asked if he’d sing for us and he said he would later; 
and afterwards, when more people came in, he did: he accom- 
panied several Mario Lanza records in a powerful but uncertain 
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voice, singing with his eyes cfosed and exuberant gestures ; and, 
as I wondered what he could be thinking, he bowed low to 
the applause and picked up his flower box and made many 
sales. Then a young man with little voice but much gusto leaped 
up and sang Vesla La Giubba and he too was followed by another 
enth^iast at thf same table. The singing was bad, but it was 
fun ; and through it all cam* the occasional thundbr of Giambro’s 
cane. 

The place got smoky and crowded, and we were light-headed 
from the wine ancf •excitement and the music which Giambro 
always insisted be played loud. This had become my world: 
its entirety was^ music and talk and wine and cigarettes ; the 
night was outside and yet so far away. But then about nine 
o’clock a form came in from that outer world, bringing a little 
bit of its darkness with him. It was a newspaper boy and he 
wandered from table to table. As soon as I saw him, the muisc 
seemed to die ; and when the boy came to our table I shook my 
head, because I didn’t want to know, and when he lingered I 
fairly shouted, *•! said I don’t want a paper!” The boy shrugged 
and Ginny frowned at me. 

I took a swallow of wine and made a ritual of flicking ash in 
the tra^'! 

But surreptitiously I watched the bo^ as he circled the room. 

When he headed toward the door I couldn’t hold out any 
longer and I called him and met him half-way. 

I scanned the paper, standing. 

John Rockey was back in the news. It was almost the exact 
story that had been in the morning edition, only a small half- 
column photograph had been added. 

And the story had crept forward to the second page. 
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T he red door that closed behind us nipped off the music 
and we walked up the steps leadin^j to the sidewalk. 
The night was brisk ; it was almost *an autumn night. A 
crooked white moon was balancing almost perfectly on the 
rooftop? ; the sky was free of city haze and the stars were bright. 
“How’s your headache, Paul?” 

I nodded, almost forgetting that that had been my excuse for 
leaving. 

“Does that mean good or bad?” 

“It’ll be all right,” I said. * 

We walked toward the car. I thought ho^w every eye in 
Giambro’s seemed to have been on me as I read the paper. 
It was foolish, but I couldn’t help thinking it. 

“Do you want me to drive, Paul?” 

“No, I’ll drive.” 

“Sure you feel all riglit?” 

“The headache’s going away. All I probably needed was 
fresh air.” 

In the car I lighted a cigarette. Ginny’s voice said, “Didn’t 
you forget someone?” and she held out her hand. I mumbled 
an apology and shook one out of the pack for her. I started the 
motor and headed for home. 

Why didn’t I kill myself? Why struggle, why go on? 

You keep thinking this. You take suicide and play*it up in 
your mind until it becomes a deliverance. There always is a 
way out. In a moment everything will be all over, and then a 
sleeping for ever. " *' 

“That flower man must have had a magnificent voice,” 
Ginhy said. “I wonder what happened to him. It’s a pity, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is a pity.” 

But how would I do it? 

You think of all the ways. You run down the list and check 
them off one by one, like a grocery slip. But it will have to be 
easy and painless. Like sleeping pills. Sleeping pills, of course. 
I 226 
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But would you need a prescription, and how many would it 
take? 

“Isn’t it a beautiful night, Paul?” 

. .Yes. Yes, it is.” 

“You sound deepy.” 

Would they fee able to tell you’d killed yourself? That’s 
something you don’t waift. For Ginny’s sake*%ind for your 
parents’ . . . and somehow, oddly enough, even for yourself: 
you see yourself Ipokin^ on from somewhere, watching them 
standing over your*body. You don’t want shame for anyone, 
nor do you want anyone to suspect that body of John Rockey’s 
murder. • ^ ^ 

“Paul, how do you think I’d look if I let my hair grow? I was 
thinking ” 

Yet death is a dreamless sleep and there is no knowing, no 
watching, no fearing ; it is a nothingness for ever. You sleep and 
the world and its troubles spisi. , 

“ — I’m scriojus, Paul. I’ve really been giving it thought. 
I used to wear my hair long, you know. You’ve seen those 
pictures, haven’t you?” 

But could I kill myself? 

You picture the scene. You see yourself in the bath-room, 
alone. Pill after pill and you drink vtater: now I lay me down 
to die, 

“Haven’t you, Paul?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen them.” 

“Do you think I ought to let it grow?” 

“Anything you want, Ginny.” 

The life goes out of you with each pill, and you’ve got to 
take another. Would you lose consciousness immediately? Do 
you talfc them until you fill? Do you stagger back to bed? 

“I think you ought at least to have an opinion,” Ginny said. 

“Any way you wear it I’ll like it,” I said, looking at her. 

“That,” she said, “is what J tvanted to hear.” 

Oh, how I didn’t want to die! 

“Paul, does your head still hurt? You’re wincing.” • 

“It’s . . . just now and then. It’s going away . . . Ginny! 
Sit real close to me.” 

She moved over and put her arm through mine. I squeezed 
it. Oh, how I didn’t want to die! 

Why not just step on the gas and drive somewhere far? Hide, 
start over. The Midwest. California. 
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And your picture in all the post offices and people hungry 
for rewards. 

The world is flat to a murderer and is covered with grease. 

We were coming closer to home but I didn’t want to go there 
yet. My brain was a buzz s^w. I’d put suicide offi Not perman- 
ently but just a little farther in the distance. It tvould be a final 
way out, wheA there was nothing mbre, no hope, no anything; 
when I knew they were coming for me. 

But I was alive, I could breathe, I had my wife by my 
side ; and damn it to hell, goddam it 'to htll, while there was 
life 

Thinkmg of Taberton Hollow, your real hope, and how well 
you buried the body. . . . 

Could I go back? I should go back. 

You try to fight it ; you tell yourself there’s no purpose to it, 
that it’s crazy, that something might happen. You don’t even 
know what you’d do when.you grft there, if you’d have courage 
enough to go in; but that’s unimportant; all that matters is 
just looking at Taberton Hollow even from a distance. You want 
to see the place again, you want to make sure of the trees, if 
it’s as lonely as you thought; and it, perhaps, the police were 
guarding it — as they would if the body were found. 

You shouldn’t go, ancf yet you know you will. 

But you try to be logical and manage to hold off a while. 

. . . Then you head the car in the direction. 

“Where are you going, Paul?” Ginny asked in surprise, lifting 
her head from my shoulder. 

“Do you mind a little ride? It’s too early to go to sleep.” 

“Do you really feel that good now?” 

“I’m fine, I tell you.” 

A dozen times you’re tempted to go home. Your fingers grip 
the wheel; they struggle against turning back. You keep re- 
assuring yourself: what harm in just looking from a distance? 
And soon, without realising it,'yfu are going faster. 

“Paul, where are you rushing to? We’ve got nowhere to go. 
Let’s* just enjoy the ride.” 

I slowed down, thinking of something else. How many times 
had I written the sentence — “the criminal returned to the scene 
of the crime”? A corny line and I’d never given it any real 
thought. I did now though. 

It’s like a woman you have to see. It is Claire Crisponi in a 
way, all over again. 
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Familiar streets, and we were approaching the Hollow. Why 
had I come? What was the purpose? 

Ahead, breaking like a mirage, was the Hollow: down the 
incline from the fringing street, clusters of trees that were 
phosphorescent •in the moonlight. • 

“I^ul, where®are we?” 

How had I made myself ^o down there? 

It seems impossible. You think of the dry swirling leaves and 
the rising wind and digging a grave and dragging out a dead 
man. You think of the raindrops on your neck and hands, and 
how you burrowed out the grave. You forget the forces that 
propelled you. You become afraid of yourself again. You ask: 
do I deserve to live? It is a question that’s been waiting within 
you to be asked. 

And you don’t know the answer. 

. . Paul?” 

“What? What?” 

“I asked yoy, where are we.” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Isn’t it lonely out here?” 

“. . . .Yes.” 

I drove along the fringing street, seeding the lane. 

“This,” said Ginny, “must be a smoocher’s paradise. Do you 
feel like smooching?” 

The headlights spotted the lane as we rounded a curve. The 
car crept and drew closer. I almost stopped when we came on 
it. I wanted to speed on and not look ; yet I idled past and peered 
down. 

You remember the sound of the body sliding forward in the 
trunk. 

“I dCn’t like this place,” Ginny said. “It’s scary. I’m glad 
I’m with you.” 

I U-turned and came back. 

“Paul, what are you doing? ^ 

Her voice startled me; I’d forgotten she was with me. 

“I just want to see something.” 

I peered down again. Now I wanted to turn in. One quick 
look and I would be assured; I’d know then that I was safe. 
Perhaps all it needed was a fittle more dirt ; just a little more 

dirt. . . . ’ 

“Paul, are you trying to park in some Lovers’ Lane with 
me?” she laughed. 
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You think: can you make yourself go in? You don’t know. 
But you’ve got to try. 

I drove off that street and stopped on another, about a block 
away. There were houses here. 

“What are you stopping /or?” 

“I need ci^j^rettes.” 

“Is there a store ” 

“Back there. I’ll walk over. I’ll be right back.” 

“Don’t look so serious,” she said. 

“ I’ll . . . I’ll be back in a minute.” 

I slipped out and walked away. I looked once to make sure 
she wasn’t watching. Quicker strides. My hands were in my 
pockets; I was cold but not from the air. Now I stood on the 
corner, facing Taberton Hollow. 

All you have to do, you tell yourself, is run across the Helds 
and into the woods. Just one fast look and you’ll be satisfied. 
You’ll be able to rest easy,^ you’ll'be able to live. 

But I was fixed to the pavement. , 

You try to push yourself. You even make many false starts. 
Forces pull at you from every direction. But one thing more than 
anything else holds you back; you’re thinking: what if ^he body 
is uncovered? You picture a decomposing face. You see flesh 
greenish in the moonlignt: you smell its putrescence. And that 
does it : you start to go back. Then you stop and once more you 
look. Somehow, this time, this look assures you. Maybe it’s the 
excuse you give yourself for not going in. But now the clustered 
trees of Taberton Hollow have become your friends where once 
they terrified you ; the high weeds are your friends, too, and the 
blackness and the loneliness. Taberton Hollow stands as a citadel 
to protect you. 

I hurried back to the car. 
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T he next morning I got up early and went downstairs for 
the paper : it was always delivered on Sundays. I started 
taking it apatt on* the way back up and I spread it out 
on*the kitchen table. It took me some time to find John Rockcy’s 
story for, though it was still on the second page of tjie news 
section, it had undergone a comforting transformation: it was 
now lumped together with an account of another disappearance, 
that of a parochial schoolgirl who had vanished yesterday 
on the way home from a movie matinee. Because her dis- 
appearance was the more recent, it, was made the lead to the 
story while John Rockey’s (“Also still missing is . . .”) was an 
unsinistcr paragraph tagged on to the end. And a picture of 
the girl, solemn-eyed and looking older than her twelve years, 
had replaced his also. 

I closed the paper. The neighbourhood was hushed as only 
it can be on a beautiful Sunday morning. A bar of dusty sunlight 
was angled from kitchen window to floor; I walked through it 
on my way back to bed. 

Later the New York Times and the “Sunday Morning Hour 
of Symphonic Gems” and the lingering smell of coffee; and 
then shattering it all the ringing of the telephone. 

Ginny went to answer it. Cupping a hand over the mouthpiece, 
“It’s fot you, Paul.” 

I took the phone from her. “. . . Hello?” 

“Is this you, Mr. Weiler?” 

“That’s right. Who is this?# * 

“I’m . . . I don’t like to bother you, Mr. Weiler ... but 
this is . . . I’m Stella Rockey. I’m Johnny’s mother . . .* Mr. 
Weiler? You there, Mr. Weiler?” 

“I’m” — my eyes were squeezed shut — “I’m . . . on.” 

“Am I bothering you? Yoh sound busy.” 

Realising how I Was bent over and grimacing, and intensely 
aware of Ginny’s eyes, I pulled myself erect. “No, I’m not busy.” 
“Honest, I don’t like to bother you, Mr. Weiler, I know you’re 
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busy, but I had to call, I just had to. I was gonna call you before 
when I first heard you’d seen my Johnny but I figured he’d 
show up. But he ain’t showed up and I’m worried sick. . . . Mr. 
Weilcr, what did he say to you? Gan you tell me what he said 
to you?” r • 

Trying to pick my words so very carefully, “Didn’t the police 
. . . didn’t th^ tell you?” * 

“They just said he asked you for money and that someone 
picked him up.” 

“That’s all . . . that did happen.” 

“There wasn’t nothing more, Mr. Weiler? He didn’t say 
where he was going?” 

“. . . No.” 

“Do you think he was in trouble, Mr. Weiler? I can’t imagine 
what he wanted the money for except he got in trouble with 
someone and owed him. He used to play cards with some fellows 
around here, but he never had fhuch, I could never give him 
much . . . I — I just don’t know. I’m almost sjck with worry. 
I been havin’ to take sleepin’ pills and you know they ain’t 
good for the ticker and I — I don’t sleep anyway.” 

I risked a glance at Ginny. She was looking at the newspaper. 
“The police . . . don’t they tell you what they think?” 

“Oh, them\ They been over here twice but only for a few 
minutes each time. I been callin’ ’em though but this one 
lieutenant at the station house he don’t like to answer the phone 
and I been speakin’ to someone who don’t know nothing. All 
he says is don’t worry, they’re workin’ on it. Don’t worry!” 

“They haven’t told you . . . anything?” 

“ Oh, one of ’em, I forgot his name, well he But before that, 

Mr. Weiler, I want to tell you somethin’. I know I can trust you 
and I want to talk frankly. Johnny, he once got in a little jam. 
He lifted some money once, this was about two years ago. It 
was some lady who was over the house and she left her purse 
behind and Johnny — well, we didn’t have much and he just 
lifted some. But this woman she raised a terrible stink. They 
didn’t do nothin’ to Johnny, but I had to tell it to this one 
cop because he said everything could be important. I did,” 
she ran on, “and he hinted maybe Johnny got himself into 
some kind of mess and had to hide out. He thinks maybe he’s 
hidin’ with someone. I — I just don’t know. But there are a lot 
of roughnecks in this neighbourhood and maybe one of ’em 
got him in trouble. You know the truth, Mr. Weiler?” she said. 
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her voice starting to break 'after that nervous outpour. “I’m 
startin’ to hope that’s it and that he only left because he’s 
worried about somethin’ . . . because otherwise . . . otherwise 
maybe somethin’ real bad happened to him. I — I don’t care 
what he’s done^just as long as he ain’t dead or in some hospital 
somewhere. Thgit’s what I been fhinkin’ more’n more, that 

maybe he’s dead and ’i Sobs choked her and#my chin went 

down against my chest and I swallowed hard. 

“P-pardon mfc,”^she said. She blew her nose but it took a while 
before she could goon. ‘ ‘Mr. Weiler?” 

‘‘Yes . . . yes, I’m here.” 

“If the cops, jf they thought he was dead, do you think they’d 
keep it a secret from me?” 

CC J }) 

“I can’t hear you, Mr. Wcilcr.” 

“. . . I don’t think they would.” 

“That makes me feel a littie better. Well, I guess ... I guess 
that’s it, I bothered you enough. But if he calls you, Mr. Weiler, 
if Johnny calls \ou or tries to get in touch with you, you’ll call 
me light away, won’t you? . . . Don’t you hear me?” 

“Yes” — the floor seemed to be moving under me — “I’ll call 
you.” • 

“ I keep thinkin’ maybe I done som^fthin’ to him that got him 

mad. You know how you quarrel sometimes and But I’m 

givin’ you a tin ear, ain’t I? But I got to talk to someone. Claire 
... I don’t know what’s with that girl, she’s nice and all that 
but she keeps cuttin’ me off and she says the more you talk 
about it the worse it is. But you got to talk. You didn’t mind me 
talkin’ to you, did you?” 

“. . . No.” 

“If i bothered you I’m awful sorry. I thought maybe you’d be 
over here to sec Claire and I could talk to you then. You and 
Claire, you didn’t have no quarrel, did you?” 

My fingers squeezed the pl^oiie. “What . . . makes you say 
that?” ^ 

“Well, I asked Claire when you was cornin’ over and she 
acted like she didn’t even hear, so I thought maybe ” 

“No . . . it . . . I’ve just been busy, that’s all.” 

“Then maybe we’ll see yoif one of these days. . . . Oh, Lordy,” 
she lamented, “I’m a wreck, I’m a nervous wreck. You won’t 
even recognise me. . . . Oh, you never know when you have it 
good, do you?” 
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“All right,” I said dully, not* even knowing what I was 
saying. 

“ ril say good-bye to you, Mr. Weiler.” 

“. . . Yes.” 

I hung on to the phone jven after she’d clicked off. I set it 
slowly on the hook. Coming around, I sat at ny desk, helpless 
against Ginny'o'eyes. • 

I'ou and Claire, you didnU have no quarrel, did you? . . 

“Who was it, Paul?” Ginny asked, frownii\g. 

“No . . . one important.” * • 

“But you seem so upset.” 

“It wasn’t anything . . . really.” 

“Don’t you want to tell me?” 

“Ginny, there’s nothing to tell. Oh ... it was just some woman 
... I did her by-line once and . . . she was telling me about some 
more trouble. I guess it did bother me.” Lies, and I was so sick of 
lying ! 

“Well, I knew it was something. Can you do anything for 
her?” 

“. . , No.” 

I asked Claire when you was comin^ over and she acted like she didnU 
even hear, . . . 

Ginny returned to her {japer ^nd now I was thinking of Claire 
Crisponi and how she certainly must sense that it was less than 
coincidence that John had vanished after visiting me ; I thought 
of all the secrets which she held, and asked myself — for how long? 
I wondered how much she actually did suspect, if the police had 
spoken to her and what they’d asked and what she’d told them ; 
or, if not yet, what she would say. Did she hate me now, and how 
far would that hatred take her? Or, not wanting to expose her 
relationship with John, would she remain silent? 

So much, there was so very much I hungered to know. 

And though I tried to reason against it, though I was aware oi 
the danger involved, though e^ea Claire Crisponi’s name was a 
loathsome thing to me, I knew just the same that I had to get in 
touch with her. 

I changed my mind many times that day but after dinner 
I went to a public phone severak'blocks away: I didn’t want 
to go to Mr. Drews and have him see me make a call away 
from the apartment. I dialled the drugstore number near 
Claire’s. 
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Yes, they would call Mrs. Ctisponi. (“Hey, Sammy, you wanna 
make a nickel?”) 

. . . How would I put it, what would I say? Thinking of little 
else all day and still I didn’t know. 

Hollow voices in the other store and a street car rumbling 

by. 

Then the sound of the phone booth closing, v 

Jaws clamped tight, unconsciously I shifted the receiver to my 
other hand. ^ 

“Hello,” Claire ^id ih a monotone. It came over: hullo. And 
with it came flooding back all the old ugly memories. 

“How . . . are you . . . Claire?” Act friendly; like nothing has 
changed between you; like nothing . . . like nothih^ at all is 
wrong. “. . . Claire?” 

A hush. A vacuum. Then breaking through it cautiously, 
“Who’s that?” 

“This is . . . Paul.” No reply. “I . . . called to . . . see how you 
were. How arc you, Claire?” 

“So-so.” ^ 

“You sound . . . funny.” Something I hadn’t meant to say. 
And now I was cursing myself for calling. 

“WRat do you want?” 

“Can’t I just . . . call? Can-t I juA call to find out how you 
are?” 

“I said I’m okay, didn’t I?” 

“Should I hang up?” Nothing in answer. “Claire . . . what’s 
the matter?” Why was I probing this way? Nothing was the 
matter. This was no special sullcnness on her part; there was 
no shame, no embarrassment, not even anger: this was Claire 
Crisponi. 

“Nothing’s the mattci. It’s just hot in this booth.” 

“Then ... I won’t keep you.” 

“Okay.” 

“. . . Claire.” I probably caught her as she was about to hang 

up. Telling myself not to, “ I Did Mrs. Rockey tell you she 

called me?” 

“No.” But I felt she was lying. 

“He No one heard from him yet . . . did they?” 

“No.” 

“I guess . . . yoa probably know he was over here, don’t you? 
He wanted money for something, Claire. I don’t know why he 
came to me, he just did. You don’t know what he wanted money 
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for, do you?” So stupid! The way*[ was trying to convince her, 
it was suspicious itself. And actually did she even care? It was so 
hard to tell. 

“How do I know?” she said. 

“I just thought ” I was only getting more involved. 

“ Claire, I want you to know . . . what happened/^hat night * . . it 

doesn’t make iifiy What I’m trying to say is I hope we’re 

still . . . friends. Claire?” 

“Christ, I hear you.” 

“. . . Don’t you want to be . . . friendi?” 

“Look ” 

“What were you going to say, Claire?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You were going to say something.” 

“Look,” she burst out then, “I just want to tell you I don’t 
want any trouble. I been in enough trouble and I don’t want no 
more. I got my own problems, I got my own headaches and I’m 
not looking for no one elsc’s. Johnny’s missing ... I don’t know 
anything ... I don’t want to know . . . I’m not looking for 
trouble. I just want to be left alone, understand?” 

And I heard myself saying, “Yes.” And maybe I said good-bye 
and maybe I didn’t, but the receiver was hanging ancf I was 
standing in the steamy booth,* knowing she knew, trying to 
push through the blur of my mind to figure out what to do; 
and then leaving the booth, an automaton, and walking outside 
to the fresh night air. There I stopped. What I had to do was 
call her back, bluff, ask her what she meant by that, insist that 
she tell me ; maybe see her. Yes, see her. I had to see her. I started 
to re-enter the store, then halted again. No, I mustn’t see her. 
What if — ^who knew? — what if I would kill her? Could I tell what 
I might do, if I might not be capable of killing again*? This 
scared me. 

. . . But just talk to her; at least that. 

I went into the store and baejj^ to the phone booth. She’d 
probably left already and was on her way home. Maybe they 
would catch her. I started to dial, but just then a man with a 
bundle of newspapers on his shoulder came in the store and 
dropped it with a thud to the floor. I cradled the receiver and 
walked out. *■ 

John Rockey’s story was still only a couple of paragraphs on 
the second page, but this time it stood alone. And this time there 
was a new angle. 
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Police revealed today tpjat they are seeking for questioning 

a neighbour of John Rockcy, 28-year-old paralytic who 

disappeared Thursday morning. . . . 

No name wa? given to the suspeefc nor a reason for the search. 

It gave me etfrie mixed feelings ; yet the one that lingered was 
relief. 

I looked toward the phone booth. / dorCt know anything ... I 
dorCi want to know \ . . Vm not looking for trouble. The words now 
took on a reassuring flavour. I walked home. 

When I woke the next morning I heard music an^ there was 
the smell of baking. I hadn’t slept more than a few hours all night ; 
tangled in my mind had been thought-twistings of Mrs. Rockey 
and Claire and what I would do if the unknown suspect were 
arrested and accused of the murder. 

I put on my robe and rubbing my eyes went into the kitchen. 
There Ginny pointed to the stove in warning to step quietly. 

“I’m trying the great experiment.” she said. “If I ruin this 
cake, no more ever again. And, Paul,” she said squeamishly, 
pulling; at her fingers, “I don’t think I used enough flour.” 

She let me kiss her, then she opened the oven and peered in. 
The radio was on low. I was tempte& to search for news, but 
held oft'. 

“Honey,” she said, closing the oven, “what do you want for 
breakfast?” 

“Juice. Coffee.” 

“Oh, no you don’t. You’re having eggs.” 

“You sound like your mother now,” I managed to smile. 

“ I don’t care what I sound like. I’ve got to put some weight on 
you. EAn’t you like my cof)king any more?” 

“Ido.” 

“Say it like you mean it.” 

“I do.” And I kissed her. 

“Eggs?” 

“Eggs. But first I want to get rid of this beard and ttike a 
shower.” 

“You yell out and I’ll start them.” 

In the bath-room I took oltmy robe and lathered my face and 
shaved. Then I turfted on the shower, adjusted it and stepped in. 
I let the water run hot first and then cold, bracing my shoulders 
against it. 
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“Paul?” 

“Be right with you, hon.” 

The water ran down my back and I raised my arms. 

“Paul?” She was outside the door now. 

“What?” I called out. 

“That man who disappeared, his name wasiRockey, wasn’t 
it?” 

I shut off the water, clenching the handle. “. . . Why?” 

“I think . . . Paul, I’m sure I heard over the radio he’s dead.” 

' f 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


“ I ^AUL, why didn’t you dry yourself? You’re still wet.” 

“What okid you hear?” I was trying to tie the cord to 

JIL my robe. feet were bare and water trickled to the rug. 

“Just . . . well, I just think I heard he was dead.” 

“What do ydu mean ‘you think*, ‘you think’?” 

“Must you get so excited?” She looked hurt. 

“Ginny, will you tell me?” 

Well, she just wasn’t too certain, that was all. She’d been 
thinking about the cake and the news had gone on — it was 
still on, in fact — and as she’d opened the oven to take another 
look, she’d hc^rd the name Rockey and it had come to her 
that something had been said about someone being dead ; 
but by the time she’d perked up to listen, the commentator had 
moved, to other news. 

“But I just feel it’s this Rockey who—” 

I swept past her. In the kitchen 1* dialled in other stations. 
Here and there I caught wisps of news programmes, but nothing 
about John Rockey. Impatiently I kept going back and forth 
until eventually all of them were over. Now the excruciating 
wait for station breaks, I remained bent over the set. Com- 
mercials. I was working the knob again, unmindful of Ginny’s 
presence. But no further news programmes. I clicked off the radio 
and for several seconds thought I wouldn’t be able to raise my 
head. When I did I felt the blood leaving it. 

“Where are you going?” 

I didn’t answer. 

In the bedroom I dried my.*ieljr hastily with my robe and pulled 
on some clothes. I wasn’t giving myself time to think. My shoe- 
laces gave me trouble and I would have left them hanging but 
Ginny came into the room then and I compelled my fingers to 
tie them. She looked at me without speaking, hurt still in her eyes. 
I said defensively, “My Go3, wouldn’t you be the same? I knew 
him! I just . . . sav^ him.” 

A flicker of an apologetic smile. “You’re right and I’m sorry. 
I . . . didn’t think. I don’t know what makes me so touchy.” 
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“ril be right back.” 

I went to Mr. Drews’ but he’d sofd out his morning papers and 
had no other editions. Leaving there, I ran the two blocks to the 
store where I’d called Claire. A couple of papers were in the 
rack. I drew one out. But iijstead of the headline I’d expected, 
the front page was free of the story. I flipped# the page.«And 
on the secondjt^though prominently placed, was the unalarming 
head : 


EX-CON HUNTED IN 
PARALYTIC’S DISAPPEARANCE 

• 

No mention of the body being found or of Rockey known to 
be dead; but rather this was merely an amplification of last 
evening’s account. Here the police disclosed the suspect’s identity : 
he was a forty-two-year-old waiter who had served time on a 
morals offence. A three-state alarm had been broadcast for the 
man, who was “known to have quarrelled with Rockey” the 
previous week and who had been missing from his rooming 
house since this past Saturday. The story also expanded on 
earlier ones, saying that Rockey had “ sought a loan ” the morning 
of his disappearance, but it did not mention my name or give 
further details. 

A reference was made to photographs on the rear picture page. 
On that page were two pictures, one a snapshot of Rockey in 
front of his house, the other a rogues’ gallery shot of the waiter, 
showing a man with putty-like features and long angular side- 
burns. 

I closed the paper against my chest. While last night I’d had 
some conscience-squirmings for the suspect, now I felt only a 
great thankfulness for his existence. 

I was looking at the story again as I left the store. 

Of course . . . yes, it could be that the body had been found 
after this had gone to press ; but fnaybe not. Wasn’t it possible 
that Ginny had heard wrong? And actually . . . actually what 
had she even heard? Just disconnected words and a familiar 
name which she’d put together in sinister meaning. Perhaps all 
that had been said was that the police, hunting the waiter, were 
working on the theory that Rockey Was dead. Or maybe . . . yes, 
maybe even that they felt that he wasn’t *dead. Either way. 
But hope remained; that was the point. Things were not as 
definite as before, as bleakly settled. And hope, too, lay in what 
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the story said about Rockey isking for a loan. Up until now that 
hadn’t appeared and I’d worried if the police even believed it. 
But the printed words gave it credence and substance. 

The newspaper went into a wire rubbish receptacle. 

My hair wai wet and uncombed and I ran it back with my 
fingejrs as I wajjeed. I thought how wonderful it would be if this 
were just last Wednesday* again. At the corneivl stopped and 
checked the street: no cars near the house and I walked on. 
Oh, how I wishe4 it were last Wednesday again ! 

As I opened the Apartment door I searched for the blood flecks 
ofl the ceiling but couldn’t find them right away and the exulta- 
tion went through me : they’re gone ! But then they appeared one 
by one — no more than a few tiny dots against the grey^aper, yet 
in my imagination they grew into quarters. I looked at the scabby 
line on my palm and made a fist. 

“Is that you, Paul?” 

“Yes.” 

She came out of the kitchen. “Was anything in the paper?” 

“Not . . . wJiat you heard.” 

“What did it say?” she frowned. 

I told her about the waiter ; I emphasised the waiter. 

“Now I honestly don’t know what I heard,” she declared. “But 
there should be some news on in*about^ve minutes.” She glanced 
at her watch. “Maybe I just didn’t hear right. That could be. 
You know me when I’m concentrating . . . Paul, meanwhile I’ve 
got something to show you.” 

“What?” 

“Just you follow me.” 

She led me into the kitchen. On the table was a chocolate cake. 
Ginny beamed. “I don’t know what it will taste like but it 
certaiitly looks like a cake, doesn’t it ? What do you think of your 
wife now?” 

I nodded. 

“Is that all you ” Ther^ “•Paul, I’m sure I did hear wrong. 

I can almost swear to it now.” 

“I’m not only thinking of that,” I countered quickly. “Look 
. , . I — I can’t be worried about everyone. If he ” 

“I know you’re concerned about him,” she said. “And it’s 
only natural. I am too. I dcAi’t want anything to happen to him. 
I feel like I knew kim also.” She turned on the radio. “If there’s 
anything, we’ll hear it in a couple of minutes.” 

A soap opera ending. . . , 
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“ril be back in a second.” I werjt into the bathroom but left 
the door ajar. I didn’t want to be near Ginny in the event the 
news I dreaded came over. I ran the water and washed my hands. 
My face was heated; my eyes in the mirror were blurry. The 
programme was over. I driefi my hands but couldn’t get them 
dry enough. Music, and now Ginny was tuning ir other stations. 
I supported m^^elf on the sink, arms rigid. News. My head went 
down and I drew in air between my teeth. International events : 
Korea; the U.N. ; a strike in Italy. National: a senator had 
died ; the polio rate had risen throughout the country ; a forest 
fire in Maine ; an additional steel allocation for the auto industfy. 
Now for the local news : and John Rockey came first. 

Ginny was calling me and I was holding on to the sink and 
trying to hear but not being able to for the hum in my head; 
and then Ginny’s approaching footsteps and I pushed myself up 
and she was saying something and I followed her but could 
get no farther than the doorway to the kitchen. There the com- 
mentator’s voice hit me like a furnace blast. 

“. . . about ten a.m. this morning. The body, beaten almost 
beyond recognition, was buried in a shallow grave. Much of 
the dirt covering the body was washed away, apparently by 
Thursday night’s heavy rainstorm. Rockey, who disappeared 
Thursday morning, was <fi'ipple<!i in both legs and undoubtedly 
had no chance to defend himself against the murderer — a 
murderer whom police call one of the most fiendish in their 
experience. Inspector Andrew Murray, head of the Detective 
Bureau, described the slaying as, and I quote, vicious beyond 
belief, the work of a sadist, unquote. He would not comment 
upon the search now under way for an ex-convict who has been 
missing since the day before yesterday. All he would say was 
that no effort or time would be spared until the brutal crime 
was solved. Weirdly enough, Taberton Hollow was the scene 

of anodier murder. The body of James Peterson ” 

He reviewed the crime of Peveii. Grisponi and I had to stand 
there and listen, chained by an awful helplessness to the door- 
way. * 

“. . . Meanwhile, in the north-cast section of the city, a hunt oi 
a diflerent kind is in progress. The clothes-line burglar who has 
been causing so many red faces is — 

Ginny shut it off. 

“. . . Paul, it’s so horrible!” 

Run ! 
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“ It’s . . . it’s such a terriblelthing to have happen,” she faltered. 
“To be murderedV'* 

The endy and now you^ve got to run! 

Why couldn’t I move? 

“Paul, I-I’A actually sick from U.” 

I had to leate. Right away. The police would be here soon; 
they had to be. There’d*be more questions, dtfcpcr questions, 
more involved questions, and I’d get mixed up. They’d search, 
they’d probe, thtfy’d djg. They’d want to know about the cut 
og my hand and wtiat happened to the shower curtain and where 
I was at what time and did I have an alibi. 'Phey’d see the blood 
on the ceiling "and the sanded floor under the rug; ^ey’d have 
Dr. Michaels’ story about the noise he’d heard. And conjured 
up in my mind now, symbolic of everything I faced, was the 
image of Detective Rupple* double-chinned and with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Paul, where are you goinfg?” 

Ginny’s voice checked me as I headed stifl-legged toward the 
bedroom. I looked at her, so pretty even in her concern, eyes 
puzzled and forehead wrinkled. Yes, where was I going? Where 
was aTjy thing other than here? 

“Darling, sit down. You’re so pale.” 

“I’m... all right.” 

“I know, but you’re upset.” 

“ It’s . . . just that . . . having seen him. That same morning.” 
I’d made myself say that, and then it felt so wrong. 

“I can just imagine how you feel. I know how shaky it’s made 
me and I — I never even saw him. . . . Paul, why do you think he 
killed him?” 

I almost said who. Then I remembered the waiter. It gave me 
a sickfy feeling of relief. 

“Who . . . knows?” I said. I kept walking. Almost hypnotised. 
The living-room, and there I sat down. Ginny sank next to me. 
The waiter and the three-state dlarm. . . . 

“Paul, didn’t he give you any idea why he wanted the 
money?” 

“. . . No.” I was looking straight ahead. Would they send out 
a three-state alarm unless . . . they really suspected him? Of course 
they wouldn’t. And they had every reason for suspicion, what with 
the quarrel he’d had with Rockey, his prison record and now his 
disappearing. And this is why the police hadn’t come here yet, 
even for further routine questioning. They were concentrating 
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on the waiter. They believed me. ]|iVen Rupple. And probably 
even Lieutenant Thompson, who might not like me but certainly 
would not think of me as a murderer. 

“Do you think it could have been blackmail or something like 
that?” 

“You’re asking . . . things I don’t know.” And maybe they’d 
never find the Suspect. That way the (fase would just drift on and 
fade of itself. Or perhaps he was . . . dead. Could it be he was 
dead? After all, there was some reason why he hadn’t returned 
to his rooming house. And if so, the investigation surely would 
die with him. Oh, let him be 

“Gan ^ have one, Paul?” 

I held out the pack and then took a cigarette for myself. I had 
to stay ; I mustn’t run away. There was still a chance and I must 
not lose my head. Flight would be like signing a confession ; that 
was the absolute finish. Even if the police did come back — and 
they would, they had to be back nO matter what happened with 
the waiter — and even if they suspected me, I still had the story of 
the broken lamp and I must stick to that. 

“ I got so excited when I heard his name,” Ginny said, “ I think 
I must have yelled at the top of my voice. I probably scared you, 
but Let me get it,” she said as the phone rang. 

But I was up first and I vvaveef her away. 

“Mr. Paul Weiler, please,” said the operator. “New York 
calling.” 

And for an ceric moment Davenport was alive again. 

“Mr. Weiler, please. This is New York.” 

“. . . On the phone.” 

“One moment, please. Go ahead New York.” 

“Mr. Weiler?” A familiar voice but my mind was too foggy to 
place it. * 

“That’s . . . right.” 

Ginny ’s lips were forming, “Is it for you?” and I nodded 
quickly and, to my relief, she lefc. 

“How’ve you been, Weiler? This is Carl Amsterdam.” 

“Who?” 

“Carl Amsterdam from Dazzling Detective ^ 

He knew, Amsterdam was saying, how close I’d been with 
“poor Davenport”, but now that tne “old man” was gone he 
thought I might be interested in a new conrfection. He wanted 
me to cover the state for him — “give me first look-see at every 
yarn” — and he was sure that he’d be able to match Davenport’s 
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rate even though it undoubteilly was higher than Dazzling usually 
paid. I 

“But I’m after the best names and I’m willing to up my rate 
to get them. I know the calibre of your work and I know I can 
depend on yoim So what do you sa^? ” 

“I^pt me” — could just about hold the phone — “would you 
let me think it over? ” • 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to know soon though. I don’t have to 
tell you what thi^ racket’s like. You know the competition. . . . 
Look, if you’re interested, I’ll tell you where we might begin.” 

fle’d just got a call from a writer in this city who wanted a 
“filing” — the assignment — on a new case. But Amsterdam had 
put him off until he could speak with me. 

“Some guy named Rockey was knocked off. From what I 
hear, he was found a coupje hours ago all beat to hell. He’s 
supposed to have been missing a few days. You been following it? ” 

“. . . No.” This too? What more ?^ What else? I wanted to set 
the receiver on the hook but knew vaguely that I mustn’t. 

“Did you say yes?” 

“I . . . said I haven’t.” 

“ It looks real schmaltzy from here and I understand the cops 
are looking for some pervert he had a fight with. It sounds like 
it’s got all the angles and it’s jA*obabi^ to bust open any 

minute. So if you are interested in a deal. I’d like to start off 
with this one. You want to follow it up for me?” 

I shook my head. 

“Hello?” he said. 

“. . . Hello.” 

“Say, what’s wrong with this connection? You keep fading off. 
I asked you if you wanted to look into it for me.” 

“. . • All right.” I said it because, emotionally spent, it was 
the easier way and I wouldn’t have to go into an explanation ; 
also because suddenly it seemed like the less suspicious way. 

“Great! Wire me collect thc,nvoment they nab that guy, won’t 
you? I’d like to get it in the works as fast as I can. And you know 
how I like ’em. Plenty of zip and sensation and don’t spare the 
clues and suspects. And build up the cripple part. This can be a 
real tear jerker. If there’s any sex throw it in. Not too heavy 
where we’ll have the church ^nd post office after us, but enough 
so that every Mary^Hassenfuss gets the idea. This is the kind of 
case we can really go to town on. As for word rate, don’t you worry 
about that. I’m going to treat you right. Okay?” 
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“All right.” 

“ril expect to hear from you sooh then.” 

I hung up and didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. Damn it 
to hell, it was funny, wasn’t it? I wished I could tell someone and 
burst out laughing . . . only I was sure I’d break into tears right 
after. Don’t spare the sensation and build up the cripple gingle 
and make it a ttfar jerkcr and toss in the sex ; and each word makes 
you three, maybe three and a half cents richer. Oh, I could go to 
town on this one all right! And the by-linQ; would be “Paul 
Weiler, Murderer.” Oh, if there’s a God in heaven, You have a 
sense of humour ! • 

I walked^ to the window and stood there a long time, wondering 
why I hadn’t heard from the police or if by some miracle they 
would let me alone, if I were making a mistake by waiting, by 
doing nothing, or if I should just pack up and leave with Ginny 
and try to find some place where we could make a life for ourselves 

and *. 

«• 

But what could I tell her? 

I wished I could fall at her feet and tell her what I ached to 
say : that I had killed a man ; tell that I’d killed a man, and beg 
her forgiveness. 

The street was empty. Almost too empty. And my loneliness 
was a stifling thing. * * 

The friendly clink of dishes in the kitchen, and I went there. 

Ginny had decided to make an icing and was stirring it on the 
stove and examining it critically. “I won’t be happy until I ruin 
the cake,” she said. She sniffed the chocolate icing on her knife 
and made a bitter face. 

I came closer, Ginny, I wanted to say, listen to me and try not 
to hate me. 

If I had killed a man for money, I could have said tkat ; if I 
had slain for revenge or for gain or for a dozen other reasons, I 
would have been able to speak up. But within my crime was 
another crime — that of Claires Crisponi, and this I could not 
bring myself to reveal. 

“Paul,” she gasped, coming around, “you haven’t had 
breakfast yet! I forgot all about it in the excitement.” 

“It’s . . . okay.” 

“Well it’s not okay with me. AnU it’s even time for lunch. . . . 
Oh, gosh, and I spilled out the coffee ! I’ll make some. Paul, see 
if we hav’^e any .bread there, please? And this icing . . . right in 
the middle . . . what a head I have!” She was stirring it faster 
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now, looking at me as I tSpened the bread-box. “Anything 
there?” 

“A couple of slices.” 

“We’ll need more than that. Do you want to do me a favour? 
Would you go*to the grocery and— ^ — You feel like?” she asked 
with^ slow anticipatory shake of her head. 

“I’ll go.” I wanted to s^ a paper anyway. 

“Then get me a loaf. A sliced loaf. And I’ll need something for 
lunch also. Get segne American cheese ... a quarter of a pound, 

I imagine . . . and^omc ham and What else?” She drew in 

hdt lower lip as she kept stirring. “Soda, if you want. Maybe a 
carton of cokesk By the time you get back I’ll have the coffee on 
and the eggs. If I ever get myself straightened out here, that is.” 

I turned to go. But stopped at the doorway. I looked at her, 
busy over the stove and a litde confused. She glanced up and witli 
her arm brushed at her bangs. She gestured for me to hurry. 

I went to Mr. Drews’ first. He st^l hadn’t received any later 
editions. They^were late, he said; should have been here long 
ago. I told him I’d be back and I walked a few stores down, to 
the grocery, where I got Ginny’s order. Back at Mr. Drews’, I 
set the package on the counter. I asked for a carry-all of cokes 
and he wanted to know if they had to be cold and I said a couple 
and he took two from the rcfrlgcratd!*, wiped them off with a 
rag and put them in the container. He looked at his wrist-watch, 
compared times with the clock near the pay-phones and said he 
didn’t know what the devil was keeping the papers. 

“You’re Fred Craig, too, aren't you, Paul.'”’ he asked. 

“Yes.” I was staring at the door, waiting for it to open. 

“I thought so but I wasn’t sure. You got one in the latest 
Squadcar, you know.” 

“I .1 . haven’t seen it.” 

“Can’t keep up with ’em, huh? How many’s the most you had 
in one issue?” 

“. . . Three.” I was thinking maybe to call Ginny and tell her 
I’d be a few minutes late. 

“You know what I’d do if I were you, Paul? You don’t have 
anything keeping you in one place. I’d pack up my portable 
and take the wife some place like the Riviera — that’s in France, 
isn’t it? — I’d go there and \fork in the sun. You could write up 
French murders sfc well as any other kind, couldn’t you? I 
mean it, that’s what I’d do. Ever think of it? ” 

“. . . Yes.” 
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“Of course I don’t want to lose y&u, but I’m just saying. What 
the devil do you have to stay putffor? Especially in this city. 
Maybe you don’t like to travel, I don’t know, but me” — his 
elbows were on the counter and his eyes became dreamy — “if I 
had your set-up I’d go different places and maf/be buy me a 

boat But things always look greener on the <»ther side Qf the 

fence, don’t thffy?” He rose and wiped his hands on his apron. 
“Me, I don’t know what made me get into this business. No 
brains, I guess. It’s slavery. Eight in the mprning until mid- 
night, standing on your feet, not even having* time to go upstairs 
and look at television. I don’t know why I even bought it. This 
business has only done one thing for me.” He showed me a strong 
right forearm and wrist. “That’s from scooping out ice-cream.” 

He went on about his problems, about kids who tilted the pin- 
ball machine and wanted slugs or^who hung around half the 
night, leaning against the window* and chalking the sidewalk 
and tossing balls against tli^ wall and who occasionally did you 
a favour by buying a soda while they read all your magazines. 
But you had to be nice to them or — oh, here come tlie papers now, 
I walked forward as the door swung open. The papers dropped 
to the floor ; they were bound with twine. I could sec a fragment 
of a large black headline as Mr. Drews bent over and snipped at 
the cord with a scissors. He handed me one. 

The crime was headlined and it screamed across three-quarters 
of the front page. There was a picture of John Rockey and one of 
Lieutenant Thompson and two other detectives standing at the 
grave, and Thompson was pointing to the ground. The whole 
thing sent a fresh shiver scudding through me. 

WOODLAND GRAVE YIELDS BLUDGEON VICTIM 
Taberton Hollow Reveals Cripple’s Savage Murder 

Victim of a murderer’s fury, the horribly beaten body of 
John Rockey, 28, of 3467 Go/man Street, was found early 
today in a crudely dug grave in Taberton Hollow, a stretch 
of lonely woodland in the south-east section of the city. He 
had been missing since Thursday. 

According to veteran police officials, the crime has few 
equals in savagery. The face of t!he victim was smashed to a 
pulp, his hands were clenched as though ih agony. There is a 
possibility, police say, that he was tortured before death. 

Rockey, a friendly, likeable youth, had been crippled in 
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both legs since birth. His ^crutches, without which he could 
not get around, were not Clund at the scene, providing police 
with a double mystery. 

“From the brutality of the assault,” commented Lt. Alvin 
Thompson, Homicide chief, “Rockey was murdered by a 
madman or ^ inhuman fiend, f am anxiously awaiting the 
results of the post-mortem. It should tell us mush.” 

The story ran over to a back page. There it told how two boys, 
brothers, had led t^ the discovery of the body. While playing in 
the lane yesterday afternoon, they’d found John Rockey’s wallet 
( Why hadn't I ^one in therey why hadn't I looked?) which they’d 
turned over to their father that night. The fatheiy recalling 
Rockey’s name from the papers, gave the wallet to the police 
early this morning. A search of the area had then brought 
them to the storm-uncovered body. The story also told how 
the hunt for the missing waiter had been intensified; it men- 
tioned Rockey’s seeking a loan — ^.^till without revealing my 
name ; and thfen it went back to relate in brief how Taberton 
Hollow had been the scene of the Peterson murder. 

On the front page, where I turned again, was a small boxed 
story v^hich I had overlooked before and which was tucked 
under the two-column lead paragrapb^of the main story. 


MACHINE-GUN SQUAD TO PATROL 
ENTIRE CITY 

Shortly following the discovery of the body of John Rockey, 
Commissioner of Police Henry J. Shadway announced the 
forntation of a special squad of detectives, ai med with tommy- 
guns, who will patrol the city nightly. Their orders arc to 
shoot to kill. 

“While we must not allov; ourselves to become panicked,” 
he said, “we must take every precaution. I cannot say if 
Rockey’s murderer is behind the city’s recent wave of nuig- 
gings, assaults and armed robberies, but we are taking no 
chances. There is no doubt in my mind that the fiend behind 
the murder of that inno<R:nt and helpless young man will 
not hesitate to hill again, and I ask every citizen to be on 
the alert. We are searching for a brutal and desperate man.” 
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With agitated fingers I folded the paper. I put it on one of 
the fountain stools. The picture refused to become real. Was I 
the terror who held the city in fear, the fiend, the brute against 
whom armed men were to prowl the streets at night? Mr. 
Drews, behind the counter aeain, was smiling at i&e and dismally 
I wondered if he would smile or even remain tfeere if he knew. 
Probably this good friend of mine would run for his gun or yell 
for the police. Right now I was still Paul Weiler to him, that 
bright young man with the pretty little wife. ,To him I had not 
changed as yet; to him I was still not a mufderer and he could 
smile and be at ease. I lifted my packages. I walked out of fhe 
store but^ot only to the kerb. There I stopped and took a step 
back, a tremendous heat scalding my body. 

Three automobiles were parked in front of the house. Two 
were squad cars. One was a dai;k sedan — a detectives’ car. 
Several uniformed patrolmen stood outside, looking up at the 
windows of the apartment. Near th^m were a handful of children 
and a few neighbours, all of them gawking. ^ 

I thought of Ginny in there and what the police were saying 
to her and how she must be telling them that I’d be right back, 
that surely everything would be straightened out with my 
return. I wanted to hurry to her; but all my resolution of before 
dissolved into panic. Thdse wefe not officers there to question 
me; they were a hunting party. And the neighbours, all the 
neighbours . . . 

“Wonder what the excitement is?” 

Mr. Drews was standing behind me. He walked down the 
street, untying his apron. I backed away. I walked from the 
corner and doing so knew I was leaving everything behind — 
wife, home and parents, friends and society and warmth ; 
good-bye all. Walked I knew not where, into a void that teemed 
terribly cold and bewildering and frightening; walked out of 
the world I had always known. I put the packages on the side- 
walk. I began to run. '• „ 



(Chapter twenty-five 


I RAN for blocks, along many streets. I ran until I could go 
no farther anjl then rested against a lamp-post, racked by 
gasps and wislwng for death; but after a few moments I 
w^s off again, first walking, then lengthening my steps until I 
was running, gne hand pressed against my right side where it 
had begun to cut me. 

A bus was lumbering toward the corner and I waved it to 
stop. Inside, the driver waited impatiently as I stood there, 
puffing and partly bent and still holding my side. Everyone 
was looking at me as I reaphed into my pocket for change. 
Grasping the backs of seats to keep from falling, I walked un- 
steadily to the rear. 

I slumped on to a scat, breathing sibilantly. For a time I was 
able to keep from thinking but then, as my breath came easier, 
there was a tumbling onrush of thought. My brain churned 
with pictures of detectives trmnpingi through the apartment, 
pulling open drawers and closets and throwing back rugs; of 
Ginny crying and attempting to answer questions, of neighbours 
hugging the front door and whispering among themselves, 
and of kids running along the stieet toward the house; of more 
police cars and Dr. Michaels coming up and wanting to know 
what was the matter and the shock on his face and, yes, he 
had heard a loud noise that day and I certainly had acted 
strange and — yes, that cut on my hand; and of newsmen with 
their pads, waiting for statements and poking around, and 
flashbulbs going off. . . . 

The bus was old and creaky. It rocked from side to side and I 
sat, body swaying and damp hands fastened on my lap. I had 
never taken this bus before and had no idea where it waygoing 
and didn’t particularly care. All I knew was that I was going 
somewhere, and for a time that was enough. There were 
moments when I was eve* able to lose the feeling of being 
pursued : the creaking bus with its gently swaying passengers 
dimmed the urgency of flight. But as one by one these people 
were getting off*, it hit me with renewed intensity how 
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they were ^oing to homes and friends, while I was going — 
where ? 

Behind me, all around me, the hum of the machinery to track 
me down. Didn’t these people hear? 

Teletype messages. Police broadcasts. Six~one\' about one hun- 
dred seventy pounds, brown wavy hair, last seen weering a tan^ sports 
jacket, brown slot'ks, white sports shirL . ,*•. 

And squad cars roaming the streets and detectives racing to nip 
off train stations, bus terminals, airports. 

I needed a plan. Soon my picture and description would be in 
every newspaper, and then it would be too late: every person 
would be a policeman. Now maybe there war still time; at 
least I h^d some freedom of movement yet. But where could I 
go? Perhaps to a hotel. No, they’d check hotels; probably one 
of the first things they’d do. A ropming-housc? But how long 
could I remain in hiding? Most likely only until the next edition 
of the paper. Where else? . . . Damn it, where else? 

. . . The city was shrinking for me. 

I had to get out of town. I had to go some place where I’d be 
safe for at least a little while, where I could relax and think things 
out. 

A check of my wallet : fourteen dollars. And the change in my 
pocket. Fourteen dollars strid seYenty-two cents and the clothes I 
was wearing : my only possessions. 

I was sitting on a corner of the seat, trying to make myself get 
up. I hated to leave the security of the bus, to step back into the 
world again. 

Pulling the signal cord above me, I stood up. I walked to the 
rear door. The bus stopped but the door did not open and I 
looked apprehensively at the driver. 

“You gotta step down, buddy,” he called back with/ mock 
politeness, twisting around in his scat. 

I was on the sidewalk now and the bus was pulling away. 
Where was I? I didn’t know. Thq street signs at this particular 
intersection were not in their frames. I was lost ; hunted and lost. 
I began to walk quickly, first in one direction then the other, 
unable even to make a simple decision. Then I ran to the next 
corner. My calves hurt and my lungs were on fire. A single street 
sign : the intersecting one was misshig. This was Baldwin Street 
and nowhere. I went another block, though ‘I couldn’t run any 
more. This was the corner of Baldwin and Hammerton. I tried 
to locate myself in the city : it seemed I should know, that I’d 
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been around here before. I fought to penetrate my brain’s 
fuzziness. Wasn’t . . . yes, wasn’t the Dawson Highway near 
here? That’s right. About a mile. I’d go there and hitch a ride 
and — but did I have time? I might wait hours for a ride, and 
surely there’d •be squad cars passing by. Maybe road blocks 
had eyen been syt up. And anyway 1 didn’t even know in whicli 
direction the highway was.* ^ 

The train and bus stations were back in the centre of 
town. , 

Unconsciously I ripped off a piece of nail with my teeth. 

Maybe they weren’t under surveillance yet. Should I take the 
chance? , 

I had to take the chance. There was no other way. ' 

I hurried back to the bus-stop, crossed the street and waited 
there for the down-town bus. J kept pacing up and down, stepping 
now and then out to the middle of the street. No sign of a bus. 
I started walking, realising I wasn’t saving time but unable to 
remain still. 

Minutes later I saw a cab stop for a red light. I raced for it, 
shouting. The light changed and the cab started to pull away but 
stopped. I jumped in. Tlie driver asked in an easy voice where to 
and I s&id the railway station. The light was red again and he 
was filling in his record sheet. Ht was iRill writing even after the 
light turned once more. I leaned forward and told him I was in a 
hurry. And regretted it immediately. This was the kind of thing 
that would be remembered. 

It was about a ten-minute ride and I had the driver let me off 
a block from the station because I didn’t want to get out at 
the main entrance. I couldn’t give him a tip because I needed 
every cent. 

“Thanks, sport,” he called after me. And this too would be 
recalled. 

Approaching the station I looked for police cars and then, 
head lowered, trotted up the stgDS« But the first level of the station 
was little more than a passage-way between shops and I took an 
escalator to the main floor. The ticket windows were on on« side 
of the waiting-room; l^enches fronted them. I slipped into a 
phone booth and, pretending to be talking, peered around. 
The waiting-room was fairly* crowded and I searched for faces 
I might have seen tat Headquarters or in some station house. 
I saw none. Then I tried to pick out those men who might be 
detectives, those who wore hats and had that certain indefinable 
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look. There were several, but no one who appeared to be especi- 
ally on the alert or watching windows. But it was impossible to 
tell for sure. 

It was six minutes past two by the big clock over the candy 
kiosk. Probably the next train out would be at h«*lf-past. 

The line in front of one o^ the windows had dissolved. ^ 

I grasped ttee handle of the door.* I began to pull back on it 
but then shoved it forward again. The ten or so yards between 
the booth and the window loomed like a hundred. But I mustn’t 
wait too much longer ; if the police werenH here already they 
would be soon. I opened the door and stepped out. Blind tef all 
faces around me, I strode forward. A woman reached the win- 
dow ahe^ of me and I wanted to grab her and pull her away. 
She rested her arms on the ledge and asked about parlour cars 
to Philadelphia and the ticket agen^t had to look it up. I glanced 
at the other lines but they were longer. Any second I expected 
a hand on my shoulder. I had to bold my stomach in. 

Whatever happens will happen. 

But I would fight. I told myself I would fight. If they grabbed 
me I would swing until I lost consciousness, until I collapsed and 
would not know how they dragged me out. 

“Where’s it to, mister?” 

I looked up. The womfln had^gonc. 

The ticket agent’s eyes repeated the question. I had not even 
thought where to go. I wanted to say : the first train anywhere. I 
couldn’t even think of a town, a city. Then I remembered 
Philadelphia and I said that. 

As he started to pull out tickets from the slot I asked him when 
the next train would leave and he said on the hour. My mind 
was stumbling and I said how about New York and he replied 
that there’d be a train out at two-thirty. 

“Make it . . . New York. Please.” Regardless of what he 
thought, I couldn’t care. 

“Round trip?” He was eying *mc peculiarly. 

“. . . One way.” 

He drew out a ticket and stamped it hard and slid it to me. It 
cost seven dollars and some change. That left me less than six 
dollars. I was sure the man was watching me as I left. 

Outside the waiting-room a smalV group of people was gathered 
before the closed gate to the New York train. I asked a porter 
when it would open and he said in about fifteen minutes. I 
went into the lavatory and lingered there until I finished two 
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cigarettes : I was worried that perhaps the ticket agent, suspicious 
of my actions, had contactccj the police. They did that some- 
times, I knew; and sometimes too the police alerted all ticket 
agents as to a description even before they themselves arrived 
to take over. ^Walking out, I looked in every direction. No 
olTicej I could rjcognise.^I bought a*newspaper — ^it was the same 
edition I’d seen — and helcUit just below eye Icvek while I made 
another careful survey. In this way I headed toward the large 
crowd that had fojrmed by now in front of the gate. The train 
still hadn’t taken ®n passengers. Bringing down the paper I 
worked my way toward the centre. I was taller than most and 
I hunched over as much as possible, chin flattened. Every few 
seconds I glanced at my watch. It was lined with sweat. 

“Your attention, please,” boomed a voice from the loud- 
speaker. “The New York Express will be leaving on Track 
Four. ...” 

And now the gate was sliding open. 

The crowd squeezed forward. It moved by degrees for only a 
couple of people could get through the entrance at a time. An 
erotic sensation flooded my thighs and belly. It was a glow of 
pain and pleasure and yet was neither. I thought: good-bye, 
Ginny, ^ood-bye, my darling. Then: I’ll find a way; let me on 
this train and I’ll find a way. I 1<ricd tetpress on. 

“Take it easy, buddy, you’ll get there.” 

This brought my head up sharply. The man in front was 
glowering. He looked away, the blood rising in his neck. I had 
trod on his foot. 

“. . . The New York Express now leaving on Track Four. ...” 

The man ahead was taking his time. He set down his suit-case 
once, adjusted the golf bag on his shoulder and flexed his arms. 
He sau^itered from side to side like he was purposely trying to 
delay me. I attempted to get around him but as I did the profile 
of a figure standing to one side of the gate stopped me as though 
impaled. It was a man I had nevor seen before and yet I had seen 
him countless times : his hat tilted up from his forehead, a hand 
stroking his chin as with a deceiving casualness he studied, each 
person who passed, he looked like half the detectives I had ever 
known. 

I stood there, heart rocketing against my ribs, an island in the 
crowd. • 

Part of me was crying out to go forward, to take my chance, 
that it had to be now or never again, urging me on with the 
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teasing hope tnat perhaps he wasn’t a detective but just waiting 
for a friend ; but another part wa:|, needling me to flee. I could 
do neither. Soon only a scattering of people remained and these 
were disappearing through the gate, doubly and singly, passing 
like sheep before the man’s eyes. Within the fii'c of my brain 
was the realisation that I h&d to make my move now, that in a 
matter of secoj^ds he would turn around ; yet stiff I was held fast. 
Then only three or four people were left and they too were 
dribbling off. 

It was as though I were alone on a ^tagejivith every spotlight 
focused upon me. 

I began to walk away. 

Through all that vastness I walked, one careful step at a time, 
holding myself back, not sure I could control my own body, 
walking and waiting for an outcry, for the slap of footsteps 
behind. Maybe he was signalling someone; maybe I was being 
surrounded ; it could happen here or at any point or even outside 
— many men drawing in oA me. But I knew I must walk slowly, 
just walk, not run. 

I reached the waiting-room and crossed it and kept on. Near 
the escalator I joined a group of people and here it became harder 
to hold back but I did. Each liair seemed to have a puisc of its 
own. My shirt clung sv*?atily ^to my flesh. The escalator ride 
was a torture ; I felt I was hung high for everyone to sec. About 
half-way up, against my will I began to take extra steps; and 
once my control was riven it shattered all the way and at the 
top I began to run. I ran down the length of the corridor with 
all its hollow noises and out to the sidewalk, stopping to look 
to each side, and then walked to my right, thinking I should 
have gone left, and kept on, shooting back glances every so often. 
Once I thought I saw a familiar hat and I started to nyi again, 
cutting down a side street and then up another and then along 
still another. My lungs were bursting, my legs wobbly. I entered 
a cigar store and went directly, into a phone booth and flopped 
on the seat, taking sharp agonising breaths. I stayed there about 
five jninutes and would have remained longer but a woman 
was waiting outside : she would look in occasionally with vexcfi 
eyes. I got up and went out to the sidewalk. My legs barely 
could hold me. The people who»- passed, I am sure, did not 
even notice me and yet I felt naked beforccthem. I walked on, 
groping against the walls of my brain, against the walls of the 
city. 
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At liic kerb I waited to cross the street. Automobiles swished 
past. It was dizzying. I stepped back, afraid otherwise I might fall, 
but as I did I thought: why^ Death became a lovely lady. I 
moved closer to the kerb and felt my eyes widen. I was playing 
a game of suie^e, selecting a certain car in the distance and 
watching it approach and zoom by %nc. It looked so easy ; and 
cis eacli car went by I thought : that could have been it : the whole 
thing over. I was trying to nypnotise myself so that I could fall 
forward unconsciously. I saw a moving van turn into the street 
a few blocks up anc^ kepi my eyes on its headlights and didn’t 
thinic of death but sleep, and as it rolled nearer on its giant 
wheels I knew, swaying, that I had to get my head under one 
of them, that it 'must be sure; and then everything was lost in 
the explosions of my heart. But at the last second I drew away 
and the van swept past with a current of air and I was sorry 
and glad at the same time : sdrry because I knew I could never 
do it, that the way out of suicide was closed to me also; glad 
because I did not want to be dead on the street. 

I crossed over? There were hunger rumblings in my stomach to 
remind me that I was still a living thing. 

All around me were the rush and glory of life : gay store win- 
dows and vendors selling soft pretzels and an old woman hawking 
shopping bags and children holding on,, to their mothers and a 
dog snilTing at the sidewalk and a sound truck blaring music 
and riggers hauling a safe to a third-floor window. And then, 
through it all, a black and white squad car with a loudspeaker 
attached to it. 

It was heading this way. 

Like twin cameos I could sec clearly the two oflicers in front. 
The driver was looking directly at me. 

Edginij away from the kerb I faced a store window, jaws 
clamped tight. Soon the reflection of the squad car glided on to 
the glass. It inched along. The officer next to the driver was 
gazing my way. I thought of my sports jacket and slacks com- 
bination and felt myself cring^. Why hadn’t I taken off my 
jacket? But the car was moving past. I risked a look aftei; it. 
The police car, one of many autos in a line, was disappearing 
around the corner. 

Carrying my jacket over my,arm now, I walked fast, not sure 
if I had been recogrysed, if they were coming around to nab 
me by surprise. I angled across the street and went down another 
and swung through the door of a department store. I cut across 
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the Store and came out the other side. I walked about half a 
block before I saw a second squaci^ car. This one was parked and 
a patrolman was standing next to it. I back-tracked. 

A drag-net? How often had I written that word! A good word, 
a sure-fire word that had always meant a few,- pennies to me. 
But now it stood for armed men at every corner and squad cars 
at each interaction and others touring street aVter street,* shifted 
like so many chess pieces by dispatchers at Headquarters. 

But perhaps . . . could it be? perhaps I was wrong, maybe I 

wasn’t in a trap after all. There always we^e cops around here ; 
you always saw squad cars. It was just that I was scared and was 

magnifying everything and Yet even so, wouldn’t they throw 

a cordon around the area when the papers came out . . . with 
my name, my description . . . possibly my picture? Too many 
people could place me in this vicinity: the ticket taker; the 
cab driver ; anyone I had passed on the run. 

Two trolleys passed, heading in opposite directions. I wished I 
were on cither of them. * 

If I could get to one of the suburban stations/ possibly I could 
catch a train there ; maybe they wouldn’t be covered. Or perhaps 
steal a car : I wondered if I had nerve enough for this, and then 
how you went about it. But first things first. Just get out of here. 
It had been stupid to c^me ba^k to the centre of town. I should 
have realised that there would be the greatest concentration of 
police here, especially since home was not too far away. 

. . . Home? 

Were the police still there and where was Ginny and who was 
with her? 

A third trolley w^as rumbling in the distance. 

The squad car with the patrolman standing next to it was still 
parked on the corner to my right. I started the other way but 
there in the centre of the street was a traffic officer, his back to 
me. The trolley had stopped for a light two streets down. I 
would have to catch it on oije of these corners, and both were 
dangerous. Every place was dangerous. Deciding to risk the 
traffic officer rather than the squad car men, I strolled to my 
left as casually as I could, waiting for the trolley to come closer. 
It had started up and was now thundering on to this block. I 
raced into the street and to the tr^ifffc island there, where several 
people were waiting. The officer was only a few feet away; he 
hadn’t turned as yet. The trolley came to a grinding halt and 
the doors swung open. I had to wait for the others and, trying to 
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inch forward, kept shifting from leg to leg. I climbecf up, but then, 
almost as soon as I did, even as the doors were closing behind, 
came a sound that reverberated through me : the shrill cold^blast 
of a police whistle. 

I gripped the^iron railing which formed a semi-circle around 
the motorman a^d was too stunned to look back and knew only 
that the car wasn’t starting; and then the motarman leaned 
over for the handle and opened the doors again and this time 
I did look and in the broad sweep of my gaze saw the officer 
on the street in front ^f the trolley, his back still to it, arms flying 
to gtiicle on traffic, while coming through the doors now was a 
young woman with many bundles. The whistle blew again 
and shortly afterwards the trolley lurched forward, almost 
throwing me off balance as I manoeuvred myself to the back of 
the car. ^ 

Taking one of the side seats I sat with my back to the window, 
facing those across the aisle, wondering how I could go on : the 
old questions, mid yet somehow going on, wanting to go on. 
We had to stop at the next corner, the one where the squad car 
was parked, and I saw the head and shoulders of the patrolman 
next to it. Then the trolley jolted on. For blocks it halted at 
almost every intersection to take on passengers until eventually 
all the seats and even the aisle spaefe were'filled. Two men clutched 
the straps above me, their bodies forming a comforting shelter. 
The trolley took many turns; I did not look to see where we 
were. Just that we were moving, that we were leaving the centre 
city behind, was sufficient. Soon the trolley was gliding smoothly 
with only a few stops. I was so tired that I couldn’t hold up my 
head and I let it roll forward and closed my eyes, but the blood 
was rushing through me so hard and fast that I did not think it 
possible «to sleep. I did sink into a half-sleep, however, though 
I didn’t realise it until the clanging of the trolley bell snapped 
me fully awake. The car had stopped. Though the aisle had 
emptied, most of the scats were^sttll occupied. 

The motorman kept clanging the bell, then opened the doors 
and shouted out what was the matter and someone yelled 4hat 
the truck was stalled. Move ’er over, he called back. Can’t, 
came the reply, she’s stalled and they can’t push it and anyway 
there arc cars on either side ,• but they had called a tow-truck 
and it should be hure . . . well, it should be here some time. 
And the motorman, muttering in disgust, checked his watch on 
its black leather cord and then stepped out. 
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We were in the heart of the city’s produce, fish and poultry 
district, close to the river front. iTrucks were loading and un- 
loading on every side. The motorman came back after some 
time.'’ He said this was going to take a good while, folks, and 
whoever wanted a transfer for the Fifty over 6n Hedge Street 
could have one, and a few people took them,,.though I.didn’t, 
and afterwards the motorman left again, carrying his coin-box. 
It was then I decided I wanted a transfer too, a transfer to 
anywhere, and I walked off to get the motorman but he was 
talking to the motorman of the car that had stopped behind us. 
The truck that blocked us had its hood up but no one was tiAker- 
ing with it. A third trolley squealed into line. , 

I went over and got a transfer and asked the motorman where 
the Fifty took you, but when I walked away I still wasn’t sure I 
knew. I stopped, trying to think \vhether to hop back on or go 
over to Hedge Street. My stomach gurgled emptily. I sauntered 
across the sidewalk, still not sure, what to do, and had to go out 
to the street to pass a couple of trucks parked against loading 
platforms. One of them had Virginia tags. The driver was in 
the cab, door open and legs on the running board, laboriously 
jotting figures on a piece of paper. He needed a shave, his short 
sleeves had been cut off at the shoulders, revealing tattoos, and 
his cap was fringed with^an assArtment of buttons. A sudden hope 
was rising in me. Maybe he would give me a ride. 

I stood near the cab, looking at him, wondering how to ask, 
how to put it so as not to be suspicious. He was too busy to notice 
me and I couldn’t make myself speak up. I scraped my shoe over 
a piece of gravel and he lifted his eyes, only to bring them down 
almost immediately. 

“. . . Could I ask you . . . something?” 

He glanced up again. His eyebrows were thick attd black. 
Another pencil jutted through loops across the peak of his 
cap. 

“Are you . . . would you bogqing back to Virginia . . . soon?” 

He nodded but his eyes said : so what? 

“Would you ... do you mind . . . could I go with you?” 

He shook his head abruptly and looked down. He wet the tip 
of his pencil on his tongue. 

“. . . I’ll pay you.” 

He began to write, ignoring me. Once hd muttered to himself, 
“Ah, shoot!” and made quick erasures and I felt he was blaming 
it on my presence. 
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“ril . . . even pay you now.” This, almost a half-minute later 
and his head i^ame up slowly ^nd his eyes gathered me in and I 
knew I had sounded too urgent. 

“Mac,” he drawled, “ Ah’m mo’ expensive’n a train.” He*kcpt 
looking at me tind only after many seconds did he lower his 
head qpce more.^ I walked away, \^ping my palms along my 
pants, certain the man was watching, certain I hacl given myself 
away. 

Crossing the street I strode back to the line of trolleys. The 
truck still blocked it« A fdurth trolley had joined the column. I 
wallred up a side street which the trolleys in turn blocked. 
Glancing back occasionally to make sure the cars were still 
there, I searched for out-of-state trucks, 'riicrc were several. I 
went up to a driver from Pennsylvania but he said he wasn’t 
leaving until to-morrow, which I was sure was a lie, and then 
to another who told me the company had a rule against riders 
and he pointed to a sign on the windshield to prove it. This 
almost cost me my nerve but I dccidccl to keep trying. I headed 
for a New Jersey truck that was half-parked on the sidewalk in 
front of Pearson’s Dressed Poultry, Inc., so that it was tilted 
slightly to one side. Three men were unloading crates of chickens 
whose Iliads, combs and wattles fluttering, poked inquisitively 
through the slats. The stench was^rcpcll^t but the birds, except 
for low deep- throated sounds, were oddly quiet. A cigar-chewing 
middle-aged man in striped overalls was on the tailboard 
easing the crates down to two Negroes who slid them along the 
sidewalk to the wall. No matter where I placed myself, I was 
always getting in their way. 

“Do something for you, son?” the man in the overalls asked 
eventually, rocking a crate to the edge of the tailboard. 

“I wa| wondering could you . . . would you give me a lift to 
Jersey?” 

“Where” — he was working the crate forward and his voice 
was strained — “you going?” 

“Newark.” The first Jersey city I could think of. And I had to 
wait for his answer until the crate came down and then iintij he 
blew his nose and wiped it. 

“I’m going just outside Vineland myself.” He was stuffing the 
handkerchief into a back pocket. 

“. . . Would you . • . take me?” 

“Don’t usually like to do it.” He scratched his neck. “Get 
into an accident and you get yourself all kinds of trouble.” 
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. . Plcasi? I-I’m stranded here.” 

He was studying me now, looking at my face, my clothes, his 
gaze travelling down to my shoes and then up again. After a long 
moment, “Okay,” and a quick nod. 

“Are you leaving soon?” i 

“About a half-hour. I’d say. Maybe a little more.” 

“Gan I wiv’t in the cab? ” 

“If you want.” 

I started off and then, remembering, “Thanks, mister. Thank 
you . . . very much,” and he simply shrugg'id. 

It was a shabby truck. The seat coverings were worn so*' that 
bits of stuffing puffed through and the windows were grey with 
dust and the smell of poultry hung everywhere. I was afraid 
even to consider myself lucky lest the thought itself make some- 
thing go wrong. I smoked my last cigarette. Time crawled by ; 
the hands of my watch seemed reluctant to move on. My stomach 
kept growling, protesting with loud bubbly noises at my not 
having eaten. A luncheonette sign hung on the corner of the 
next block. It was tempting but I didn’t want to leave the truck 
for fear it would go without me. But I felt weak and I was getting 
a headache too. A cup of coffee was what I needed ; at least that. 
It would give me strength and hold me until we were 6ut of the 
city. I climbed out of tkie truck. 

“Mister, would I have time to get a cup of coffee over there?” 

“Sure. We got a while yet.” 

“. . . You won’t leave without me, will you?” 

“ I’ll be here.” His back was to me ; he was shifting out another 
crate. 

“I’ll... be right back.” 

I trotted up the street to the luncheonette. A few men were at 
the counter and I sat at the far end. A woman wa^ pouring 
steaming water into the top of the coffee urn. Finished, she wiped 
the counter in front of one of the men and took his order and 
ladled out soup. Then she filled^ a glass with water and brought 
it over to me. I wanted a sandwich but hated to dig too deep 
into my money and so asked only for coffee. 

“Cream?” 

“Please.” She set down a small bottle that slopped over. “I’ll 
have a piece of that cake, too.” I fcouldn’t resist. 

“It’s yesterday’s?” She put it like a question. 

“That’s all right.” 

She lifted off the plastic top of the container and cut the cello- 
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phane-wrapped coffee cake into segments. Ghewifig on a piece 
I went to the* door and looked* out. The truck was still there but 
the trolleys had gone. 

“Honey, that’s the way you get ulcers,” the woman said when 
I came back. “Ifou got to learn how-to relax. This world’s going 
to be here a lor^ time after you’re gone. And, my God, that 
frown ! If you’re frowning n«w, honey, wait’ll you’re my age and 
got things to frown about.” 

I didn’t like the way she had drawn attention to me, for a 
couple of men were leaning over and grinning. Then one of them 
said, “Hey, Millie, how old are you anyway?” 

“Old enough to know better, doll,” she answered, pouring my 
coffee, “and young enough not to care.” 

Everyone laughed and another man came in and sat a stool 
away from me and he wanted to know what the joke was and 
then he said Millie when are you going to give me a break and, 
winking, she said honey you won’t ^ve that long and he said 
what’s wrong vjth me and she said honey how much time you 
got to listen ; but meanwhile, amid the laughter, with the coffee 
in front of me, I was staring at a folded newspaper jutting out 
of this ipan’s jacket pocket. I could see only a fragment of a 
headline: YSTERY WR, but it was enough. Mystery Writer. 
Me. It was already on the street.* My n<fme was out. I lifted the 
cup, for something outside myself told me I had to have nourish- 
ment, that my body was a thing that still lived and had to be 
attended to, but the cup was even too hot to hold and I had to 
put it down and wait, thinking I ought to leave, I must leave, 
and then tried again and the cup was still hot but I took several 
swallows, burning my mouth and throat, and then, not quite 
finished, drank some water and stood up. I left a half-dollar 
on the counter because Millie was busy and I couldn’t wait for 
change. 

They were still unloading the truck. 

“About fifteen more minutesf sdn,” the man on the tailboard 
said. 

I started to re-enter the cab but my thoughts were on vrhat 
the papers were saying and an anxious curiosity was devouring 
me. I went back to where the trolleys had stood, for I recalled 
having seen a news-stand thefe, the kind you have to put coins 
in a slot, but it wasf empty. Farther up the street was another 
luncheonette and, thinking they might sell papers, hurried there. 
A pile of late editions was on the cigar and cigarette counter, 
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next to the cash register. My picture and an eight-column 
banner wavered before my eyes ynd, although I’d expected it, 
the e,normity of the spread staggered me. 

MYSTERY .WRITER HUNTElf) 

IN CRIPPLE’S MURDER. 

I swept one off the pile, paid for it and left, thinking maybe 
I’d been recognised by the girl at the register, but I had no 
strength to run ; but as quickly as I could P rounded the corner, 
recalling dimly that the photograph was one that used to stand 
on the bureau next to Ginny’s and wondering through every- 
thing if she had given it to the reporters willingly or if they had 
taken it, and I stopped only when I was in sight of the truck. 
The paper shook in my hands. . 

Police early this afte;rnoon * issued a thirteen-state alarm 
for Paul R. Weiler, 30-year-old true-detectiye story writer, 
named as the “mad dog” slayer who bludgeoned partially 
paralysed John Rockey to death and buried his savagely 
mutilated body in a Taberton Hollow grave. Rockey 28, who 
disappeared Thursday from his home at 3467 Gorman Street, 
was found early this rflorning in a partly covered gully. 

According to Lt. Alvin Thompson, chief of the Homicide 
Squad, events following the discovery of the body led directly 
to Weiler, of 3886 Standish Street, who was gone from his 
apartment when police came to arrest him. Lt. Thompson’s 
only comment upon these events was that a suspect hunted 
previously had been located this morning and cleared of all 
connection with the crime, and that they learned that Weiler, 
who was known to have seen Rockey last, had been aVrequent 
visitor at the victim’s home. He stated also that there is 
evidence which leads them to believe that the grisly murder 
of the helpless cripple took" place in the alleged killer’s own 
apartment. 

'Crushed by the news that her husband is a suspected mur- 
derer, Mrs. Virginia Weiler, 22, a former Visitor for the City 
Welfare Board, has been placed under a doctor’s care. Prostrate 
with grief, she has been unable to speak with reporters. 
However her mother, Mrs. Maxwell Gordon, told newsmen 
that her daughter never wants to see Weiler again or “even 
hear his name”. 
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“He has murdered Jin innocent man,*’ Mrs.^Gordon said. 
“He has ruined my daughter’s life. He has thrown a shadow 
over all of*us. Our only ho^e is that he is captured before he 
harms someone else and that he gets what he certainly 
deserves.” 

The sensational twist to this aVeady bizarre case, a twist 
whi(!h finds a fvritcr of true crime stories . . . 

Walking stupefied in the direction of the truck, I thrust the 
paper in a crevice between rows of cartons. Ahead, the man in 
ovc^lls was letting himself dowm from the tailboard. He saw me 
and held up two fingers to indicate a couple more minutes and 
I think I noddfcd and he went into the office of Pearson’s 
Dressed Poultry, Inc., with a clipped sheath of papers. I'he 
Negroes, who worked for the poultry house, were now hauling 
the crates inside. My brain \vas like sotton : it was incapable 
of thought or pain, but yet some inctinct for survival guided 
me forward and into the truck. Theie I sat, a breathing thing 
of flesh. 

The door opened shortly on the other side and the man climbed 
behind the wheel and he said, “That wasn’t too bad, was it?” 
and maybe I nodded again. He settled himself and pulled out 
keys. “Might as well get to lyiow each other. The name’s 
Parmer. Parmer the farmer,” and he smiled like this was an 
old joke. He seemed older than he’d first looked, pulling those 
crates around, but he had a strong thick-corded neck and there 
was strength in his ruddy bull-doggish face; and a friendliness 
too that showed especially around his creased eyes. 

“Mine’s . . .John Anderson.” 

“John, Johnny or Jack?” 

“. . . Jack.” 

He had trouble with the gear shift and there was a groaning 
until he got it into first and the truck shuddered convulsively 
as it hiccoughed forward and bumped off the sidewalk. The 
truck moved easily up the street *now, though Parmer was the 
kind of driver who hunched over the wheel and clenched it 
like it might tear free. 

We had to go north, through almost the entire length of the 
city. Parmer did not talk fcjf a long while, though often he 
glanced at me. I fcl^ he wanted conversation but I kept looking 
rigidly ahead. My brain was coming back to life: it stirred, it 
felt, it sent out impulses, it became aware ; and it was like a great 
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pain forming! I thought of Ginny who never wanted to see me " 
or hear my name and, though I could not blame her, though 
I myself did not know if I coiVld bear facing her again, to 
see the hurt I had caused and to stand before her in my 
shame, yet it was a lonely aching thing that^,she could hate 
me so. « 

. . . Her mother was lying! She must, she iilast be lying! 

“You said* something about being stranded,” Parmer spoke 
up eventually. He was still bent over the wheel. When I didn’t 
answer, he looked. “If I’m too nosey, just ^ou say so.” 

I shook my head. “I . . . go to school here. The University. 

I do . . . graduate work. Someone’s . . , sick at home and I’m 
pretty low on funds and I was told . . . someone told me the 
produce district was a good place to get a ride.” 

“Is it bad?” 

“What?” I frowned. * 

“I mean is this person sick bad?” 

“. . . Yes.” 

“That’s a shame. I know what sickness is. 'The missus got 
the rheumatism so’s she can barely walk. Can I ask what you’re 
taking up?” 

“. . . Psychology.” 

Parmer was impresse^. He hadn’t thought I was an ordinary 
sort of person, he said : the way I was dressed, how I looked, 
all that; real clean cut. He wouldn’t have taken me otherwise 
because sometimes you only look for grief when you pick up 
riders. Anyway I sort of reminded him of his boy, though 
Willie was probably a good six-seven years younger. But we were 
built alike. Willie was in Korea. He didn’t have to go, probably 
could have got a deferment because he helped out on the farm 
but all his friends were going and he got ants in his pants and 
joined up. And now Korea. Right on the front lines. It was 
making a wreck of his mother but Willie’s letters were pretty 
cheerful. 

“War, war, war,” he lamerfted. “Killing, killing, killing! 
It’s enough to get you sick, ain’t it? Here we just get through 
witK a war and now we got ourselves another. And thert ’s 
atom bombs just waiting to be dropped on our heads. You 
know what I think sometimes? ^ These chickens of mine are 
lucky. They don’t know what’s coming thei^ way. They may end 
up on a table but they don’t have the newspapers to worry 
them to death first.” Parmer leaned back, relaxed at last. 
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“Every time I drive into the city it’s the first ai/d last time,” 
he explained.* “ I still can’t gej used to all this traffic.” 

And as we rolled through the streets, while I was on the 
look-out for squad cars and patrolmen, staying low but ndl too 
low, the farmer\ept talking. Had I ever seen a hatchery? That 
was something yorth seeing. Especially the way they sexed 
chicks. I didn’t know how they did that, did I ? W^ell 

“ — You’re thinking of home,” the farmer caught himself, 
“and here I’m talking you deaf and dumb. You just sit back, 
fellow.” • 

“ft’s all right.” I wished I had a cigarette. We were drawing 
near the city linaits. So far the only squad car I had seen had 
been one going the other way. But ahead? 

“We got a good ride in front of us. You hungry?” 

“No.” I was afraid he woujd stop inside the city. “I . . . had 
something . . . just before . . . remember?” 

“That’s right. I didn’t have mucl^ of a lunch though, but I 
guess I can waij. There’s a nice diner in Homersville. They give 
you a slab of pic this big.” 

The homes here, away from the compressure of the city, 
were detached, with stretches of lawn and flowers hugging the 
houses and bright coloured awnings with Old English initials. 
Approaching the city line, I knefw something had to go wrong, 
it could not be this smooth, this easy, and I waited for it, 
thinking it had to come at this street or the next, squad cars 
suddenly converging, or certainly there’ d be a road block where 
this street cut into the highway, and on and nothing was hap- 
pening and there ahead was the highway and the truck halted 
at a stop sign and then chugged on, gathering speed, and we 
were outside the city on a two-lane highway that spread into 
four with a line of grass between. Wonderful beautiful highway ! 
The tyres hummed and even the rattly motor became a sym- 
phony. I opened my window all the way, letting the air blow 
on my face, and it soothed th^ sfrain from it and the tiredness. 
I looked at the speedometer, for we mustn’t be picked up by 
state troopers, but the needle showed well under the limit; 
and now within me I was urging the truck on even faster. 

. . . And this was the highway Ginny and I used to take to 
visit my parents. This same Highway . . . remember? 

The memory carfie to me about a mile out, when a sort of 
dullness had come in reaction to all the pressure. 

“I guess you don’t recall when there were farms right inside 
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the city,” Paimer was saying. “And I mean deep inside. But 
you probably were little more than a baby then. You’re around 
twenty-six, aren’t you?” 

“T^wcnty . . . seven.” Where are you goings Paul Weiler? 

“Well, I had a cousin Jiad a farm in there'’ no more than 
twenty, twenty-one years ago. There were lots of farms then. 
All of them are gone now, but I but you didn’t know there’d 
been any, did you?” 

“. . . No.” Pauli where are you going? 

“Jim — that was my cousin — he had co<^^s and . . . no, he 
didn’t have chickens but he had cows and horses and . . I 

remember he had goats too. That was funny.. You see, they 
built houses all around his property and the people they objected 
to the goats and finally Jim sold them, but they had to take him 
to court first. I don’t think he bad to sell them but he did 
anyway. Eventually he put the whole place up for sale, but it 
was a good farm. They put up .a row of houses on the land. 
Jim’s dead now.” 

Where was I going? Not my body, not that compound of 
skin and muscle and bone that could hide and run and hide 
and run again, that could live here or there on food and water, 
but rather what was within the flesh : where? The thing within 
that had ambitions and desires, that had so much to give in 
the way of love and required it in turn for its strength and 
nourishment, that wanted family and home and friends : 
where ? 

“See them clouds over there?” Parmer announced. “Rain 
clouds.” 

The truck bounced over a rut and the farmer grunted. Where 
was there life for me without Ginny? 

“Maybe not though,” Parmer amended. “They’rfe pretty 
high. . . . Sleepy?” 

“A little.” 

“You look it. You go on to slecsp. I’m a chattery old buzzard. 
See what you can run into when you ask for a ride? Chattery 
old buzzards like me. You go on and sleep.” 

I shut my eyes, not that I was sleepy but because my head 
had started to ache again. Thoughts crowded in ; I tried to clamp 
them out. Then I felt the truck making a complete turn and 
I opened my eyes to find Parmer going ardund a traffic circle. 

“Need gas,” he explained. “Didn’t realise the tank was so 
low.” 
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^ He headed into a station at the far rim of t^ie circle and 
stopped with^a jerk that threw me forward. An attendant came 
out of a grimy little stuccoed Building and wiped the windshield. 

“Might a$ well fill ’er up,” Parmer told him through the 
window. Then^he climbed out and stretched. We had only 
gone ^bout five miles. He asked foe the men’s room and the 
attendant said right inside., the door behind the desk, and the 
farmer walked off. When he came back he said*you might as 
well check the oil too. 

I went into the li,vatory also. I took several maps from the 
rackpnext to the desk: I might need them later. A phone was 
on the wall behind the open front door. Ginny . . . somewhere 
in reach of this phone. Was she in the apartment still? I walked 
outside but came back in. The attendant was still pumping gas. 
I looked at the phone. So easy . . . just to call ; perhaps ... to 
hear a voice. The urge to fing the apartment was becoming 
overwhelming: all I wanted was to see if she were there . . . 
to hear her say hello . . . no* more*. . . no more than just to 
hear. * 

The attendant had raised the hood and was pulling out the 
oil stick. 

I dro{)pcd a coin in the slot and stared at my feet and the 
operator asked what number aud I g^ve it to her and I had 
to put more coins in and tell her where I was calling from; 
and I thought of wires being tapped and calls traced, but it 
didn’t matter, nothing mattered but this. The first ringing, 
and my heart rose up like a great wave, and somehow I knew 
right away there would be no answer, but held on, hoping, 
and it kept ringing and I could picture the phone on the 
living-room desk ; held on until the farmer called from outside, 
“Hey, ftillow, you ready?” and even after, and he had to call 
me again and only then did I place the receiver back on the 
hook. 

Parmer was already in the tryck and he stretched over and 
opened my door, saying he was sorry to hurry me but he had to 
make time. The truck took its uncertain spasms forward^ and 
now we were rounding the circle again and out on one of the 
clean wide spokes, with rolls of ploughed fields on either side. 
Parmer said it was good l^d here but I was thinking only 
of the phone ringing in the empty apartment, the lonely sounds 
bouncing from room to room and no one to answer; no one 
there. That seemed to make it final, no one there. Ginny 
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gone; someH^w, even more than my flight, this meant the 
end. ^ 

Where was she? Her mother’s* probably : her mother telling 
her tfiat everything will be all right one day, my darling, you’ll 
forget him, he’s no good, didn’t I tell you he wc*s no good, and 
you will forget, just you Wait and see, and some day y9u’ll be 
happy, really^ happy 

“This is a stretch of road where you can really rip,” Parmer 
said. “I’d do it but the tyres they ain’t too good and anyway 
I always promise Anna I’ll go slow.” • 

As we rode on, as the signs told us we were fifteen and<hcn 
twenty miles out of the city, Parmer became quiet but I did 
not know which was worse, his talk or the silence; for other 
voices filled the vacuum now. I'he voices of the tyres, the motor, 
the telephone poles that swished past, the countless little mouths 
within me, and all of them were saying : where are you going, 
Paul Weilcr, where are you going? I sat with my hands clenched 
tightly and tried not to h^ar. 

“ Homersville’s right ahead,” Parmer said a little farther on. 
“We’ll stop at that diner I spoke to you about. You hungry 
yet? I know it’s a little too early for dinner but I didn’t eat 
much and anyway I like that place. You’ll eat, won’t you?” 

I nodded. My stomaqh had begun to make noises again. 

“They got swell eats there,” the farmer said. 

He slowed up as we crossed railway tracks and the truck 
bumped along and soon we were on the main street of the town. 
The diner was between two stores and Parmer found a parking 
spot in front. We went up the diner steps, the farmer first. 
“Hope they have lamb stew,” he said over his shoulder. “They 
make good lamb stew.” He drew aside the sliding door and I 
followed. He headed for the counter and I was right, behind ; 
but then I saw two men with newspapers and it was as though 
I had hit a wall. We were less than thirty miles from the city 
and certainly the story was ii\ the papers here, and maybe my 
picture. And if my picture 

“. . . Mr. Parmer.” 

He glanced back. 

“I’ll ... be right in. Want to get something.” 

“Try to hurry it. I’m going to order meanwhile.” 

Outside I looked up and down the street. A news-stand at 
the corner. It was unattended and the papers were in a thin 
pile with a cigar-box on top. I moved away the box but didn’t 
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liave to pick up the paper. It was all there befoi4 me. On the 
front page. My picture — a wire service photo — and an Inter- 
national News Story on the left-hand column: 


DETECTIVE STORY WRITER HUNTED 
IN PARALYTIC’S 'MURDER 


Trailing me. 

It would always trail me. Or precede me wherever I went. 

I walked back to the truck. I looked at the diner and knew I 
coulSn’t go in there. I slid into the cab. Parmer might come 
out looking for me. What could I say? I’d say . . . I’d say I was 
sick and couldn’t eat. I’d suddenly got sick. That wouldn’t be 
suspicious. That — but sometime soon, maybe even to-night when 
he got home, he’d see the sto^y, the picture, and then he’d have 
every New Jersey officer after me. But that was all right. Just 
let me get away from here. Far. Thz^t had to be my first move. 
Maybe when I ^ot to Jersey I’d take a train somewhere, maybe 

to New York, and hide out among those millions of people and 

Why are you running, Paul Weiler? 

. . . I^d hide out in the city and after a time I’d get in touch 
with my parents and 

Paul, why are you running? 

I’d hide out in the city and get in touch with my parents 
and they’d 

. . . Why am I running? I sat back limply and tried to think 
it out and the only answer I could reach was that I was scared 
to stop running. But scared of what? My shame was out; that 
was over. Death? But I was already dead. The body was 
scampering about, but the juices and substances of my life were 
no more. Why am I running? To exist? Existence . . . was it 
enough? There was no starting again; even if I could, there 
was nothing I wanted to begin again — alone. I needed Ginny, 
and I was dead to her. I had^ied within myself. 

Give up. Go back. Return. Let them do what they wanted 
to the body. 

. . . Yet I was scared. 

Dead, and yet I wasn’t dead. 

I thought of my friends oti the police force. All my friends. 
The people who krfew me. Ferguson, McHugh, even the Com- 
missioner. All the rest. Hope was flickering in the corpse. They 
knew, I’d sit down with them, I’d tell them, I’d talk it all out, 
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I*d explain. . I hadn’t meant to kill and they would know. 
They’d take me to the D.A. and we’d discuss iC: he hadn’t 
meant to kill, they’d tell him. And, look, he even gave himself 
up. 6ead, and yet I wasn’t dead. The heart was thumping 
too fast for death, and these eyes could see colout still. Sit down 
and talk and explain. Years in prison, perhap?.; but something 
. . . something remained. Running was a rattling of bones. 
Running was complete death. 

I climbed from the truck. A little boy passed me, tossing a 
ball in the air. I headed for a drugstore. I *went to the counter 
and got change. The phone booth. I breathed in, sucke& in 
the good air. A searing pain cut across my forehead. My friend 
... Ed Ferguson. Coins went into the slot. The operator. Then 
a wait. 

“ Police Headquarters.” 

“Ho . . . micide, please.” 

“. . . Homicide. Potter.’’ 

“Is . . . Detective Ferguson . . . there?” 

“Hold on.” (“Hey, Fergy!”) 

“. . . This is Ferguson.” 

“Ed?” I bit my lip. 

“Yeah.” 

“This ... is Paul Welder, Ed.” 

“Who? Who? Where are you?” 

I told him, said I wanted to give myself up to him, asked if 
I should take a train in and where he wanted to meet me. 

“You stay right where you arc,” he snapped. “I’ll be over.” 

“. . . All right.” 

The phone clicked off. I held the receiver on my lap. 

It took him an hour to get there. I waited outside,**for the 
drugstore was crowded and I wanted no one to sec. I recognised 
his car. It drew up to the kerb. He was alone, and I was glad : 
we could talk easier. His door 'flaw open and he strode toward 
me. 

I lowered my eyes. I was too ashamed to look at him. 

I felt my right hand being jerked up, felt the cold of handcuffs 
sliding around and clicking fast. They surprised me. I almost 
protested, until I looked up to set ... a stranger. Ferguson 
was a stranger. He didn’t say a word. Methodically he patted 
me for weapons. Then he pulled me into the drugstore. The 
pharmacist came from around the counter; the few customers 
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were staring in amazement. Ferguson asked tfe druggist for 
change, then he pulled me io the phone booth. Eventually he 
reached Homicide. 

“Let me talk to the Lieutenant.” Waiting, he kept tapping 
his fingers against the wall. “Lieutenant? Ferguson. You can 
stop looking for Weiler. That’s riglit. T just picked up the son 
of a bitch,” he said. 



CHA'PTER TWENTY-SIX 


D etective FERGUSON took off the handcuffs but 
just to clamji them on again, this time linking my 
wrists behind me so that I would be dven more helpless. 
Grasping me by the arm he led me out of the store and through 
the small crowd that had gathered swiftly, and to the car. He 
shoved me into the front scat, banging the door shut, and came 
in from the other side. Faces were pressed close to the windows 
and somewhere a man was yelling, “Hey, Rick, hey, Rick, 
c’mon, hurry, you’re missin’ it!” Head down, I felt like nothing 
human — and yet in some p/:culiar. way more human than all 
of them. As the car slid forward, running footsteps pounded the 
sidewalk; probably boys trying to keep up. Ferguson drove fast 
and the sounds quickly faded. The car shimmied across the 
railway tracks at the outskirts of town and then we wpre on 
the highway. Ferguson said nothing and for miles I kept staring 
at the floor mat. My shouKler-blaclcs had begun to pain me from 
the twisted position of my arms and I wondered if I could ask 
him to put the handcuffs on in front again . . . just that and no 
more ; but I was still too ashamed to look at him, let alone 
say anything. Once though when I heard him strike a match, 
I turned toward him. He flicked out the match and tossed it 
through the window. FTis eyes shifted to me and then away. 
The cigarette hanging from his lips, the hat with its upturned 
brim, the pustules on his neck, scabby and aflame — hefb was 
the same man I had always known, the same man who with 
a gruff affection used to call me “kid”, and yet I knew I must 
not ask him even this favour novViT had a glimpse of the stub 
of a finger, jutting across the steering wheel, that a bandit’s 
bullet had sheared off, and I remembered. . . . 

My head went down again. For the entire trip, though I 
felt his frequent glances, Ferguson never said a word to me. 

. . . The city. 

I could tell, even without looking. The city with its sounds. 
The city and its people. My wife and friends. Home is the 
murderer, with his arms behind his back. 

. 274 
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The car was turning now, haltingly, as though ^nto a driveway. 
I glanced yp then and saw with a fresh violent churning of my 
heart that we were in a courtyard behind a massive grey stone 
building. It was one of the district station houses, I realised, 
and wonderei why Ferguson hadn’t taken me to Headquarters. 
Why^. . . here? Ferguson stopped •the car and came around for 
me. He was nbt gentle ^d as he grabbed me I clenched my 
teeth against the pain that shot out from my shoulders, tie led 
me through a rear door and part way down a corridor and 
then up a flight of»stairfc. Someone came to the head of the steps 
and then whirled with a shout of, “They’re here!” and suddenly 
there was a stampede above us. As we reached the top, officers 
flooded around us : Inspector Murray, who was in charge of the 
Detective Bureau, and Captain Whittier, his second in command, 
and Lieutenant I’hompson and, behind Thompson, Rupple, and 
there was Shanahan and still another man from Homicide and, 
coming out of his office. Lieutenant Morrissey, who was in charge 
of this district which I kn6w no^ was the Third, and then 
hurrying up*the steps were several patrolmen who had been 
attracted by the tumult. Everyone was cither patting Ferguson 
on the back or shaking his hand and I could hear Inspector 
Murrify saying, “The best damn collar of the year, Fergy, you 
lucky bastard!” and now someone^ caught the lapel of my* 
jacket and pulled me into a side room. 

I had been in this room before : here, once. I’d got a story from 
Lieutenant Morrissey and he’d gone to the trouble of getting 
good pictures for me and later he’d said to mail the money 
to his home. The room overlooked the courtyard. Green lockers 
lined one wall and on the opposite side were a couple of girly 
calendars and a pile of thumbtacked “wanted” posters. A table 
and few chairs were the only furniture and the floor was 
bare and worn black in spots. My handcuffs were unlocked 
and for a few seconds afterwards I still couldn’t move my arms. 
My wrists were numb and the pgiin had spread from my shoulders 
across my entire back. I was pushed into a chair and my head 
sagged forward and tears of helplessness and resentment formed 
in my eyes. DorCt cry^ whatever you do, dorCt cry! All around me 
voices .and one of these was Ferguson’s, loud and gloating, and 
he was telling how I had tailed him, only in his version I had 
been “looking foj a deal, the son of a bitch, can you imagine 
that? — he’d give himself up if I could work a deal,” and how he 
had persuaded me to surrender — “I told him, ‘Look, Weiler, 
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you’re only gqina end up on a morgue slab, some copper’s 
gonna blast you sure as hell,* and I said, ‘No deals but you 
just wait there for me, at least I’ll bring you back in one 
piece’/’ This and further congratulations and the sliding back 
and forth of chairs and the door opening and closing and 
someone saying shut that window and another asking did you 
get in touch yith the Commissioner and theA ... so very 
gradually . . . and I became aware of . . . silence. 

Cautiously I lifted my head. 

Inspector Murray was seated directly acr,oss the table from 
me and on one side of him was Captain Whittier and on ihc 
other Lieutenant Thompson. Lieutenant Morrissey was on the 
edge of the table, one leg swinging free, and against the lockers 
were Shanahan and Ferguson and a man from Homicide 
named Sands and another man was sitting in the corner with a 
stenographer’s note- book on his knee and along the windows 
were other men and I knew some were behind me too, for I 
could hear them shuffling about. And from outside, through the 
closed windows, came the muffled sound of an auto horn and 
then the shout of a child at play and these, rather than the men, 
brought tears to my eyes once more and I began to cry openly, 
hating myself for crying but not being able to help it. And 
afterwards, after the tear^, still no comfort, and from behind, 
“You should have thought of this before, brother.” It was Rupple’s 
voice. 

I wiped my eyes on my arm and swore to myself I wouldn’t 
cry again. Not here, anyway, not before these people, for tears 
only seemed to anger them. 

“Weiler, let’s get a few things straight,” Inspector Murray 
said. He was bald except for a semi-circle of black hair and had 
a long drooping face with folds under his eyes like a s^d dog. 
I had met him once and after that he’d always nodded or said 
hello when we passed each other at Headquarters. Now his lips 
were light and grim. “You’re ixx trouble, mister, a hell of a lot 
of trouble, but you might as well get this into your head. Lying 
isn’t going to get you out of it. It’s only going to make things 
tougher for you, understand?” 

“. . . Yes.” I had become eager to talk, to get it oat of 
me, to let them know it wasn’t . t . things weren’t . . . not 
exactly, any'way, what they seemed, how the papers painted 
them. 

“Just keep that in mind and- 


He looked over my 
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' shoulder as the door opened and a detective ca^e in. “What’s 
up?” . 

“Some reporter’s on the phone. They heard a rumble we got 
Weiler and they been checkin’ all the districts. What’l> I tell 
’im?” ^ 

“Oh, hell! ’’^Murray groaned. •‘They don’t miss anything, 
do they?” He tugged at .his lower lip. “You ^ell him there’s 
nothing to it. Say we picked up a guy but it’s not Weiler. Tell 
him anything, only it’s not Weiler, get it?»’ 

“Right, Inspector,” dnd as he left I knew now why I’d been 
breJught here instead of to Headquarters where newsmen hung 
out. I was “oq ice” — incommunicado until they learned what 
they wanted. 

Murray turned back to me. He had bony fingers and they were 
like spider’s legs as he held them over the table. “First of all I 
want to tell you a few things we know, just to give you the idea. 
We know all about you and Mrs. Crisponi. She told us. From 
the ‘post’ wejenow approximately what time Rockey died and 
it fits in when he was over your place, when that doctor fellow 
downstairs heard all the commotion. We know about this” — 
and he reached over and got my hand and turned it palm up 
so thaf the cut showed — “and we know a lot of other things. 
Which is what I mean it’s no iisoyou lying. We got a good enough * 
case for court, Weiler, I’m telling you that right off, but we want 

the story from you ” and he pointed. “For your own sake,” 

he added significantly, “for your own sake — co-operate.” 

“I’ll . . . tell you everything, sir.” 

“How did you kill him?” 

But all at once I became too choked up to speak, though I 
wanted to, and he had to repeat the question, this time a little 
sharpen though. 

“ . . . With . . . with a crutch, sir. One of his crutches.” Once 
again the burn of tears but I was able to keep them from spilling 
over. ^ • 

“How many times did you hit him?” 

“I ... don’t know, sir. It” — softer — “it was a lot though.” 

“When did you stab him, before you hit him with the crutch 
or afteAvards?” 

“Stab him?” I shook my«head in bewilderment. “I — I didn’t 
stab him.” • 

“The coroner says there were some knife wounds.” This from 
Captain Whittier, a short squat greying man. 
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“I — I tell there was . . . that I . . . that I didn’t stab 

him. I — I didn’t even have a knife^” » 

Lieutenant Thompson said, ‘‘This was in the apartment, 
wasn’t 'it?” He spoke calmly, quietly; his arms were folded 
on the table. ^ 

“Yes, sir. And it was about eleven. I think a^bout a quarter 
after eleven.” So eager was I to tail: that I was anticipating 
their questions. I felt somewhat stronger now. 

Inspector Murray ‘^aid, “What did you do then?” 

“I . . . carried the body outside, to 'my ‘car. It was in the 
garage.” 

“In broad daylight?” He grimaced faintly. , 

“Yes, sir. I . . . wrapped it in a few things.” 

Jesus Christ!'^ Detective Ferguson exploded and a murmur 
rippled through the room. I recoiled inwardly for my words 
had sounded cold and brutal even to myself. 

“Where did you put it in the car?” Murray questioned. He 
was surveying me distastefully. 

“In . . . the trunk . . . sir.” 

“And when did you bury it?” 

“That night.” 

“In between what did you do?” 

I couldn’t remember a^id, bitilig a nail, tried to think. Then 
it came to me and I told about cleaning up and afterwards how 
I’d gone out to eat with Ginny. 

“You mean,” Inspector Murray asked incredulously, “you 
mean you actually went out for a meal with that . . . with a 
body in your trunk?” 

“I . . . didn’t drive.” And even this sounded so different 
from the way I meant it. 

“Fle didn’t drive,” Murray repeated with a sigh, turning to 
Whittier. Fie shrugged and gestured hopelessly. 

Lieutenant Thompson, in that same even voice of his, said, 
“What did you do with the crutches and the things you wrapped 
the body in?” 

“I : . . got rid of them ... in the rubbish.” But nothing I 
said was coming out quite the way I wanted. I was growing 
more nervous and my head ached across the eyes. ' 

After a long silence during which all eyes burned on me, a 
silence I know was purposeful on their part, the Inspector spoke 
up again. “How long have you known Mrs. Crisponi?” 

I drew in a breath. “About five . . . maybe six months.” 
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Captain Whittier said, “You were jumpiiy her, weren’t 

SwallowiAg, I looked dowm. This was harder to confess than 
the murder. “I . . . was intimate . . . with her.” 

“Keep that head up!” Whittier ordered. Then, “You were 
keeping her, weren’t you?” 

“I*. . . gave her money . . . now and then.” 

Inspector Murray said, You never told her yoti were married, 
did you?” ^ 

“I . . . don’t knovi.” And actually I didn’t. Claire had 
nc^er asked or seemed to care, yet always I had assumed she 
knew. 

“How did she find out?” 

Frowning, “ I don’t know what you mean, Inspector.” 

“What I mean? What I mean?” he demanded impatiently. 
“You know damn well what I mean! You two had a quarrel, 
didn’t you? She found out you were married and she broke off 
with you but you insisted oa comkig around even though she 
told you to sftiy away.” 

Mouth open, I kept shaking my head, trying to find words 
of denial. 

(And from outside: “Hey, Eddie, you give me that ball!”) 

“Didn’t you have a fight wjth her^^” the Inspector pursued.* 
“Didn’t you hit her?” 

“Once . . . once I struck her but ... it wasn’t over that. 
It ” 

“And I guess Rockey didn’t come over to your place Thursday 
to tell your wife to keep you the hell away from her?” 

(“Eddie, you gonna give me that ball?”) 

“Oh, no!” I rose from the chair and then sank back before 
hostile eyes. 

“Look, Weiler,” Murray said, “I don’t want any crap from 
you, you hear? You’ve been doing pretty good up to now, but 
no crap, hear? We don’t take any crap from you! After what 
you’ve done, we’ve been pretty damn decent to you. But don’t 
take advantage. Now you listen to me, you get this straight. 
We want the real story, we don’t want any half-assed stories, 
get it?. You got that? Now let’s start over. We spoke to Mrs. 
Crisponi. I told you we spojje to her. And she told us everything. 
She told us how yju kept coming around after she said she didn’t 
want to see you any more and how you had a big fight with her 
one day last week and how Rockey came in and stopped you 
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. . from kill^jig her. He threatened to tell your wife if you 
didn’t stay away but you came back the night before the murder 
and Mrs. Grisponi told Rockey a'ld she asked him what she 
should do and he said leave it up to him.” 

“She . . . she’s lying.” Weakly, for I had no strength. “Claire 
. . . she’s lying to you.” ♦ 

lying?” Inspector Murray ^ot to his 'feet in disgust. 
He stalked from the table then whirled toward me. “Rockey 
did come over to tel). your wife, didn’t he? But she wasn’t home, 
she was at work. You knew she wouldn’t be home until after 
five — we spoke to her, Weiler, we know — so it wasn’t that ^ou 
got panicky she’d walk in on you. You didn’t kill this guy out 
of panic, Weiler. What was it then? Were you? angry he was 
trying to break up a good thing for you — interfering'^ Was that 
it — that he was trying to stand in the way of you and a piece of 
tail? Or did you just get sore he wa?j trying to preach to you to 
stay home and be a decent husband? Or was it just that you 
knew you had to get rid of ‘him, sooner or later you had to get 
rid of him, for he knew too much, was willing to talk too 
much ” 

“Oh, no!” I whimpered in protest. I brought my hands up 
to my face. “No, no, no!” 

. . . And then an av^areness^ of the silence again and my 
hands came down slowly. Inspector Murray was still standing, 
but his back was turned like he couldn’t stomach the sight 
of me, and Captain Whittier and Lieutenant Thompson were 
staring into my eyes and Lieutenant Morrissey kept swinging 
that leg and the other men ... all around me the other 
men . . . 

“. . . Tell me,” Lieutenant Thompson said then, hunched 
over his folded arms, “if it’s none of these, why did you kill 
Rockey?” 

“ I ” But I was so confused I couldn’t think and I was trying 

to get the story straight in my mind, to be able to tell it exactly 
as it had taken place, but the piecc*^ wouldn’t come together and 
I kept floundering mentally. 

“ Come on, come on,” Captain Whittier prodded. 

“It . . . it just happened,” I mumbled finally. 

“Here it comes,” complained Inspector Murray. 

“It . . .just happened,” I repeated. “I — I jlidn’t mean to kill 
him. I swear to God, I swear to God I didn’t mean to kill him. 
But he kept taunting me and he spat on me and I begged him 
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\o go, to leave me alone, but he kept cursing m^and then . . . 
then it . . ..happened.” But^ I knew this wouldn’t do, that I 
wasn’t making sense, and I managed to grope back and find 
the beginning and now .haltingly I told about finding Claire 
and John Roctey together and how I never wanted to see her 
again and how Rockey had come to* me that morning and what 
he’d said about Claire and James Peterson, the majfi her husband 
had killed, about . . . everything, everything I could think of. 
“He said he was there to spit on me like l»spat on him and I 
kept asking him to Jeavc* I begged him, I swear to you I begged 
him* but he spat on me and stuck the crutch in my chest and I 

just ... I just yrent ” I was staring at my hands, sure now 

that they believed, for they had to believe, it was the truth — “ I 
just went . . . went out of my mind and I did . . . that terrible 
thing.” My eyes came up. “I swear to you I didn’t mean it, I 
didn’t ” 

“. . . 

This came fjom behind ancf I turned dazedly to see who said 
it and then from in front this time another, “Bull!” and this 
was Inspector Murray and he was nodding and coming close. 
“You heard him,” he said. “Bull!” He dropped into his chair. 
He leaned forward, over one arm. “Weiler, you’re one dirty 
no-good son of a bitch. You’re a iio-go#d son of a bitch bastard, 
you’re the worst lying stinking bastard I ever came across in my 
life, and believe me. I’ve come across some bastards! You stink 
so much I can smell it! You get me sick, you make me want to 
vomit!” His body eased back but his eyes still blazed. “You’d do 
anything to save your own filthy hide, wouldn’t you? You 
haven’t hurt Mrs. Crisponi enough, have you? Now you’ve got 
to ruin her completely! It’s bad enough you’ve killed, you’ve 
murdeaed a cripple, an innocent helpless cripple, that’s not bad 
enough, but now you’ve got to ruin an innocent woman — her 
name, her reputation, everything!” 

My head dropped as thougl^ lid been punched. 

“LOOK AT ME! Goddam you, you bastard, look at me! 
. . . John Rockey ’s dead. James Peterson’s dead. Sure, tljey’re 
perfect witnesses for you, but goddam your hide, mister, it’s not 
going t6 work! It’s not going to work because we’re not going to 
let it work! And as for tha1> temporary insanity bull, that’s not 
going to work either. You mark my word it’s not ! . . . Now listen 
to me ! For the last time, you listen to me ! You knew damn well 
what you were doing when you killed Rockey. You weren’t no 
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more nuts thaifc you are right now — and now you’re a scheming' 
conniving son of a bitch bastard! . Buddy,” and ho was shaking 
his head for emphasis as he spoke, “we’re going to do our best to 
put ydu right where you belong. If there’s a God above, if there’s 
a God in heaven, if there’s any justice in this^'world, you’re 
going to go right into that*chair. We’re going to see that you 
fry because if , there’s anyone deserves frying, if there’s anyone 

deserves less mercy than ” He cut himself off with a violent 

gesture and stood up again. “Someone else talk to this bastard 
a while,” he said hoarsely. “I’m up to Here with him.” 

“. . . Weiler.” It was Thompson. His voice was almolft a 
whisper after the Inspector’s. , 

“. . . Yes, Lieutenant.” I couldn’t keep from crying again. I 
rubbed fingers into my eyes. 

“You wrote a story on Mrs. Crisponi for Sqiiadcar Magazine, 
didn’t you?” 

“. . . Yes, sir.” My voice was cracked and my breath came in 
gasps. 

“ She showed it to me this morning. I just skimmed through it 
but I got the gist of it. What I mean, Weiler, is that you pictured 
her altogether differently from what you’re doing now. You 
^ described her then as quite a wonderful woman.” 

“Lieutenant,” I said efrnestly, “that . . . that was just a . . . 
story. I — I didn’t know, I didn’t know the truth about her. It 
was just a . . . story,” I said again. 

“But which are we to believe — ^what you’re telling us now, 
which is awfully hard to swallow, Weiler, or what you yourself 
wrote?” 

“I’m telling you the truth now. Lieutenant. I’m telling you 

what I actually saw, what Rockey told me, what ” But 

Thompson was gazing at the table-top and shaking hit head, 
almost to himself. “Lieutenant,” I appealed, “remember . . . 
remember what you told me once about never prejudging a 
person? Remember, remember l^hat time? Remember what 
you said to me — it was in your office? I was after a story then 
and you told me, you said don’t ever prejudge a person, things 
aren’t always . . . what they seem. You said that to me, you 
yourself said that to me. Lieutenant. I — I didn’t understand 
exactly what you meant then, I didn’t care to understand, but 
you were right and if you meant what you said, if they weren’t 
just words, then . . . then you’ll listen to me, at least you’ll try 
to believe, you’ll ” 
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Detective Ferguson, stepping’ away from th^ lockers, inter- 
rupted with^ “Lieutenant, can I just speak my piece? I can’t 
take this punk’s guff any lAore and you’re just wasting your 
breath on him. This guy’s no damn good, that’s all theiie is to 
it. He was clK;ating on his wife and at the same time he was 
lying ^to Mrs. Crisponi and taking* advantage of her when she 
needed someont, when slje was just getting over trouble, and 
now like the Inspector says he’s trying to ruin^er altogether. 
What I’m driving at. Lieutenant, is that ^u just can’t talk to 
this sort o’ low-lifj?, ho don’t deserve it. What he needs is a 
couiple of goddam good belts square in the teeth. You’d be 
surprised how it’d loosen him up. Just give me one crack at him, 
one crack 

Instead of answering, the Lieutenant, his forehead squeezed 
into a frown, lifted himself up from the table and went over to 
the Inspector. He spoke to Him for a few moments, his hands in 
his pockets, and then Murray nodded. Thompson came back to 
me. He patted me on the shodlder. Come on with me, Weilcr.” 
And yet it dicfii’t sound like an order the way he said it. 

He walked ahead and I followed and it felt strange that no 
one was holding me or pulling or shoving me; I’d forgotten in 
this shf)rt space of time how it was to . . . just walk, with arms 
by your sides. He went out to the corydor and I had to go past* 
Detective Rupple, so stiffly erect and with his double chin, and 
Thompson was waiting for me in the hall and he walked in 
front again to Lieutenant Morrissey’s office. He opened the door 
for me and then closed it as I entered and motioned me into a 
chair. He took the one behind Morrissey’s desk. He brought out 
a pack of cigarettes and offered it to me. I was afraid, suspicious 
. . . even of this. 

“Ta^e one,” he insisted, shaking the pack. “It’ll do you 
good.” 

I did and he came forward and lighted it for me and then 
lighted another for himself. I sacked in and couldn’t hold my 
fingers still. • 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“. . . No.” 

“What can I get you?” 

“. . . Nothing. Nothing, ^r. I ... I can’t eat.” 

“Coffee? A saiylwich?” 

“No . . . thank you. I don’t think I could get anything 
down.” 
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“Later ther^.” The swivel chair creaked as he sat back.. 

. What are you thinking of, Paul?” 

It surprised me the way he callfcd me by my first name and 
there >yas such a flooding of emotion through me that I became 
too full to speak. I almost cried again. ® 

“I want to know,” he stud kindly. “Tell me what you’re 
thinking.” ^ * 

“Just that . I appreciate your treating me this way. You 
don’t make me feel,|ike ... an animal.” 

“ Paul, listen to me. I want you to trust ,me. I want you to 
think of me as a friend and trust me. And maybe 
crossed his legs and locked his hands over one knee — “maybe 
knowing something about me will help you . . .' trust me. You 
know, sometimes I still can’t believe I grew up on this side of 
the law, that I ended up a cop. You’ve got no idea what a 
miracle it is. I was brought up in KGnwick and if you think that 
district’s bad today you should have seen it when I was a kid. 
If you weren’t one of the gang then you were an outsider and 
that meant getting your face pushed in every tirfie you walked 
out the door. I did plenty of petty stealing when I was a kid, 
Paul, and once I was this far from going to the reformatory. . . . 
Look, I’m not taking credit for how I snapped out of it, -for the 
' fact that I’m a cop and ^Jiat ple.nty of the fellows I ran around 
with are in prison for the rest of their lives and a couple ended 
up in the chair. I’m not taking credit for that. I just thank God 
that somehow I got straightened out. But what I’m trying to 
say is that I understand, I think I understand anyway, how a 
kid can go bad. And I think that’s made me a better cop, I 
don’t know.” He picked up his burning cigarette from the ash- 
tray and drew in. “You’re something different though,” he 
went on. “You’re a lot different from the average guy^we get 
in here. I don’t know, but from what I’m guessing you’ve had 
all the breaks in life and never really had a hard time of it. And 
yet with all these advantages you go and get yourself so . . . 
damned messed up. I want to try Vo . . . understand you, Paul. 
Maybe the reason I want to try to understand you is that ... I 
got a "kid myself. He’s in college and I’m pretty goddam proucl 
of him, just like I’m sure . . . your father was always proiul of 
you. Your folks still living, Paul?” „ 

“. . . Yes.” How I wished — oh, how I ,yvishcd they were 
dead ! 

“Tell me, were you close to your father?” 
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^ “I guess I was in a way, sir, but . . . it’s har^ to remember. 
He was always pretty busy, pe’s a doctor.” 

“Yeah.” He said it like somehow that might be the whole 
trouble, that perhaps I wouldn’t be here now if it weren’t for 
that. He cleared his throat and tapped off ash. “I’ve never been 
able to spend too much time with my boy cither. Funny thing 
is I never realised it until ke went away to college and now that 
. . . well, when he graduates he’s going right into the damn 
service. Were you in the service, Paul?” ^ 

I nodded. • * 

“Overseas?” 

“Yes, but . I didn’t see any action.” 

“But I guess yofi saw plenty of other things, didn’t you?” 

“ I . . . saw a lot of misery, sir, if that’s what you mean.” 

“How old were you thenj*” 

“I was just out of college. I think I was twenty. Maybe 
almost twenty-one.” 

“ Probably ^ill wet behind the ears too. Like my kid. I guess 
. . . you run into all kinds of women . . . you do things you never 
did before ... in the service, I mean.” 

“You . . . can . . . get involved in things, sir. It can be easier 
. . . there.” , 

“Yeah.” He worked his cigarette »hard into the ash-tray. 
Looking up, “You do think of me as a friend, don’t you, Paul?” 

“I do. You don’t know how much I do.” 

“I don’t want you to think of me as a cop now. Forget I’m 
a cop. Think of me only as a friend, someone . . . you can talk 
it all out to. I’m not here to hurt you, I want you to believe me 
on that. I want to help you, I don’t know what I can do 
but I want to help you. And you’re in one God-awful mess, 
son, I cion’t know how you got into it but you’re in one God- 
awful mess. You’re in the worst mess a person can get himself 
into.” 

“I ... I know, sir.” 

“Those fellows out there,” and he nodded toward the door, 
“they’re losing) their patience. That’s why I wanted to ge<t you 
on the side, to talk to you alone. I don’t want to see you roughed 
up. Thfty’re a bunch of angry men, Paul, and in a way,” he 
said carefully, “in a way, •though •! don’t go for the rough 
stuff, it’s not too •hard to understand how they feel. You’ve 
committed a terrible crime, Paul, a terrible, terrible crime. 
You realise fully what you did, don’t you?” 
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“Mr. Thoinnson . . . Lieutenant . . . I — I . . . believe^ 
me, I would give my own life, I would die so willingly ... if I 
could only, if I could only bring him . . . back. You don’t 
know-^^ — ” 

He nodded. “Paul, I wish I could tell you how many fellows 
I’ve had sitting here before^* me like you are now — and raying 
just about the^samc thing. . . . But this,” and he sighed, “this 
isn’t getting us anywhere, is it?” He fixed his elbows on the desk, 
fingers coiled undci^his chin. “Paul, I want you to start right 
from the beginning again, I want you td tclbmc the whole story, 
the whole truth, I want you to tell me everything. If you Aink 
of me as a friend, if you want me to help you, you’re going to 
have to tell me . . . everything.” 

What more could I say than I had already said? But I tried. 
In detail I started from where I had first visited Claire Grisponi 
to get her story. I told him about the night of her husband’s 
execution and what had happened and how, though I hated 
myself for it, I kept coming* back. "The one thing I couldn’t say, 
which I would never be able to bring myself to reveal even if 
my life depended on it, was what drove me to her : for Ginny’s 
sake I could never tell that. But I spoke about the turn my 
, writing had taken and of finding Rockey and Claire fogether 
and of Davenport and hr suicide (I’d forgotten to tell the others 
this; how could I have slipped up on something so important?) 
and how I was certain I had lost the ability to write decent 
things again (and this, too, I’d forgotten) and then once more 
of Rockey coining to me and of his taunts. 

“Lieutenant, I ... I can’t explain it, but when I was hitting 
him it wasn’t so much him I was killing, but something . . . 
something horrible. I’ve been trying so hard to think it out and 
maybe . . . maybe it was myself I was trying to destroy* ... for 
having been so rotten. He kept saying I was no better than he 
was and ... it was true and I ... I couldn’t stand it and I 

didn’t want to hear or know and ” In reliving the crime I 

had come forward to the edge of the chair, body tense, but now 
I sagged a little. “I know it sounds crazy, I know it sounds all 
made up, but . . . that’s . . . that’s just about the way it hap- 
pened. It . . . it just happened, sir.” Then, “You . . ;'you do 
believe me, don’t you? I’m not trying to lie, to get out of any- 
thing, I — I just want you to know the truth ” 

His hands hadn’t moved from under his chin. His expression 
remained set, thoughtful; it offered no clue. 
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^ “You . . . you do believe me; don’t you?” I repeated — not 
sure, not sure at all. 

Slowly Lieutenant Thompson* brought down his hands. He 
appeared to be searching for words. He drew another cigarette 
out of the pack but didn’t light it. “ Paul, actually what I believe 
. . . that isn’t the important thing.”# 

“What . . . d« you mean?” 

“Just that” — he put down the cigarette and Iboked directly 
at me — “just that what is important is wha^a judge and twelve 
jurors are going to J)elieyc. And I’m afraid . . . Paul, I’m very 
afraid they won’t go for it.” 

“But why'^ Lieutenant . . . what I told you . * . it’s the . . . 
it’s the ImihP • , 

“Paul, I’m not going to mince words with you. I’d only be 
fooling you if I did. I wouldn’t be doing you any good. Your 
life’s at stake here. You might as well get one thing clear — there 
isn’t a single doubt in my mind but that the district attorney’s 
going to ask for the death penalty. •! don’t like to scare you,” 
he said as my head went down, “ but you might as well know the 
true picture. You do want me to give it to you straight, don’t 
you?” 

“. . .#Yes.” Was that my voice? 

“'Phe D.A. is going to stand-up before that jury. He’s goings 
to point to you. He’s going to say that this man here has com- 
mitted an atrocious crime of first-degree murder. He’s going to 
tell that jury that you deliberately killed a cripple, he’s going to 
emphasise that word cripple, and he’s going to tell liow you dug 
a grave and buried the body and tried to conceal your crime in 
every way. Paul, I hate to do this to you but you’ve got to know. 
What do you think the D.A. is going to say was the motive 
behind that murder? He’s going to point to you again and he’s 
going t8 say that the motive was that this man here, this man 
who pretends he was insane at the time, this college graduate, 
this man of way above average intelligence, this man who knew 
all there is to know abt)ut ci^mc from his work, that this man 
murdered just so that he could go on leading a double life! 
Paul, I see it! I’m telling you I see it.” 

He paused, probably waiting for me to say something. I 
couldn’t. Then in a softer yoice, “Paul, what chance do you 
think you’ll have?^Do you think they’ll believe your story that 
Rockey was having an affair with Mrs. Grisponi and that he’d 
taunted you about her having run around with James Peterson? 
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Do you think they’ll believe these things when . . . when yoiy 
yourself had ^vritten what a fine wife she was? And another 
thing. I'his business of Peterjon! They’re probably going to 
call nfe on the stand, I’m sure they will, and maybe ask me why 
Peter Crisponi killed James Peterson. And do you know what 
I’ll have to say if they ask that? That he murdered him because 
of robbery and definitely not because of any *aianglc. i can’t 
say anything e'ise, Paul, for Crisponi himself — he never mentioned 
any other motive. Jt’s all a matter of police record . . . Paul, 
are you listening?” 

“. . . Yes. I — I hear you.” 

“Paul, they’re also going to ask me why John came to your 
apartment. Do you know what I’ll have to tell them? I’ll have 
to give them Mrs. Crisponi’s story about Rockey breaking up 
a fight between you two and that he said he’d try to make you 
stay away from her. I’ll have to tell them that, Paul. Gan you 
understand me? You’ll probably hate me then, you’ll think I’m 
against you, but that’s wh?.t I’ll have to say. . . . Listen to me, 
fellow.” ’ 

“I . . . I’m listening. Lieutenant.” His words were like 
hammer blows against my brain. 

“I’m telling you this for your sake. I want you to know what 
to expect. Do you think jury will believe your story of temporary 
insanity when certainly it w^as no insane man who went into 
Taberton Hollow at night with a body in the trunk of his car ? 
And Taberton Hollow too, Paul. Don’t you think they’ll believe 
that was part of a premeditated plan — since you knew that that 
was the place Crisponi had buried his victim? You’ve got to be 
sensible about this, Paul.” 

“What . . . What’s there for me to do?” 

I had to give a credible story, he answered ; that was the first 
thing. I must not accuse Mrs. Crisponi of anything, for ‘instead 
of helping it would only work against me. I had to admit my 
guilt, but without the trimming of temporary insanity. Then if 
I were wise I would plead guilt) and waive a jury trial and 
throw myself on the mercy of the court. If I signed a believable 
confession and went purged and repentant into court, most 
likely the judges would take into consideration the faqt ihat I 
had given myself up and that I haej^ co-operated with the police 
in every way and — although Thompson admitted he could ^aran- 
tee me nothing — there was an excellent chance I would get no 
more than life. And life imprisonment, Paul — actually life 
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;apLeant serving about twenty years and some even got out in 
fifteen or less. Fifteen- twenty years was not for ever, was it? It 
was not final, it was not death. The other way however was so 
much more a gamble against the electric chair and thetodds 
would be trem(»idous against me and I would be fighting almost 
alone. • 

Thompson’s vdice dronec^on and I kept looking at the floor, 
wondering what to do, uncertain and wanting Desperately to 
believe in something, in someone. Here wa% the only friend I 
had; everyone else , was • against me. Gould I afford to lose 
Thor^pson also, to turn down the one hope I had of . . . living? 

Fifteen-twenty years . . . 

A man could sitill Jiave something left. 

Thompson was standing now. He said, ‘T’m going to call in 
the clerk.” He waited for me to say something. I didn’t. He 
began to walk toward the do<3r. 

“. . . Lieutenant.” I turned in my chair. 

“What, Paul?” 

“What . . . ^^ll I say ... in the confession?” 

He frowned. “What do you mean what’ll you say?” 

“Why . . . will I say I killed him? What was my reason?” 

“ You’41 just say what happened.” 

“But I’ve already told you wjjat happened, what . . . really 
happened. Didn’t you” — ^shaking my head — “didn’t you 
believe ... a word of it?” 

“Paul, do we have to go through this again? I Jold you what’s 
important ” 

“But you . . . you didn’t believe me at all, did you? After” — 
I didn’t want to say this, I didn’t want to risk getting him angry, 
yet I had to get it out, I was still human, still alive — “after all 
your tall^of not prejudging anyone, you still . . . you still only 
believe . . . what you want to believe.” 

If I offended him, he didn’t show it. He said patiently, “I’m 
trying to do the best I can for you. I’m trying to be your friend 
and you won’t let me. Why wofl’t you let me? . . . Paul, do you 
hear them out there? They’re waiting. I won’t be able to stay 
here with you much longer.” 

“But . , . I didn’t mean to kill Rockey. It wasn’t . . . what 
you’re tp^ing to make me sa^^ It wasn’t because he was inter- 
fering or I was afraij^ . . . he’d tell my wife. It wasn’t anything 
like that. Lieutenant, I — I don’t know if I was insane then or 
not. All I know is • . . just what happened.” 
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“I . . . won’t be able to hold them off much longer, Paul.” ^ 

I turned a\l’ay and sat with my forehead on my hands, trying 
to think this thing out. I dorft know how it came to me then, 
but suddenly in the jumble of my thoughts I recalled something 
that Ferguson had told me once about confessions, where the 
“rough” cops threatened you and if that did not produce results 
then a “good” cop took over, mellowing your with kind words 
and assuranefes and, as you sat there, out of contact with the 
world, friendless c^xcept for this one man, the hope he offered 
seemed the only hope you would ever have and if you were 
human at all you grasped at it in desperation. ^ 

“Paul, they won’t let me wait. I’m going to have to leave. 
I’m trying to help you. Can’t you understand I’m trying to 
help you? . . . Do you hear me?” 

Was all this part of what Ferguson had spoken about? Or 
was ... or was Thompson sincere*? 

“Don’t you hear me? I’m going to have to leave. Paul, listen 
to me. I’m going to give* you to five. I’m going to count five 
and then I’m . . . leaving. I don’t want to' do it, I swear 
I don’t want to do it, but you’re giving me no alternative. 
You’re not even . . . listening. Paul, I’m going to count to 
five.” 

I was thinking now of that electrocution scene that Thompson 
had written and how his ending words had been something like 
he wasn’t against the electric chair but that you . . . you had to 
be sure. That was it, you had to be . . . sure. Was that the answer, 
that Thompson here — a good cop, a sincere and honest cop — 
had some doubts and didn’t want me ... to die ... to be on 
his conscience? He didn’t want me to die . . . like this anyway 
. . . clinging to iny story, never erasing that . . . that single 
doubt. And for the sake of his conscience did Thompson want 
me to affirm . . . just what he already believed? 

“One.” 

And could I actually blame him for not believing me? Was 
that his fault? Would I . . would I myself, standing apart, 
have believed it from another? Had I . . . always shown or 
sought such understanding? And certainly Thompson, meaning 
well, was right that no one would believe me and nov^ my only 
chance was to “co-operate” and-; 

“Two.” 

— ^And confess that . . . that what'^ That Rockey had come 
over to tell Ginny, that 
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“Three, Paul. Paul, won’t you listen to reason?” 

— That I Jiad murdered him because he knew too much? 
Or that I had killed him bhcahse I wanted to continue my 
double life, that I still hoped to keep seeing Claire? 

“Four.” 

And^ Ginny . . . Ginny reading this, reading that I had 

murdered a marf just to maintain an affair Oh, how could I 

let her think that? Perhaps if I kept to my story she would 
believe; despite her mother she would b<ilieve and perhaps, 
perhaps this way at Jeastd could salvage . . . something. 

“Kive. It’s five, Paul.” 

Maybe she . maybe Ginny at least would believe the truth. 
Maybe she woiild • understand that ... I had tried to be 
good. And if she didn’t, what difference whether I lived or 
died? 

“Paul, I’m going to walk out of here. Don’t you . . . 
care?” 

I shook my head and could feel 'him watching me. Now I 
heard the sound of his footsteps moving away. I knew he was 
standing by the door, looking at me. “Paul, won’t you ... let 
me help you?” I didn’t reply. A few more seconds passed. Then 
the doot opened. It closed behind him. 

. . . Now it was opening agairv. 

“Weiler.” A gravelly voice. 

I didn’t turn though my stomach grew knotted. Footsteps 
approached me from behind. 

“You get on your feet.” 

I did. Slowly. It was Ferguson. He had his jacket off but he 
was still wearing his hat. Behind him were Rupple and Inspector 
Murray and Captain Whittier; a few others stood near the 
door. L^u tenant Thompson hadn’t returned. 

Ferguson said, “You in the mood to tell the truth yet?” 

“I . . . did tell the truth . . . Mr. Ferguson.” 

“Don’t you ‘mister’ me, you jpastard! . . . Look up there!” 
he commanded suddenly anfl instinctively I glanced at the 
ceiling. I didn’t see the punch coming but it hit me in the 
stomach and I doubled over, then felt my head being raised, 
someonowas pulling my hair, and a fist shot into the same spot 
and I .was staggering and ^eing raised again and now the 
blurry face of Fergj^son was before me. He grabbed hold of my 
shirt. He started banging me against the wall. . . . 
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The door the station-house cell clanged shut. I just abou> 
had strength enough to reach the cot. I fell across it. Blood 
trickled out of the side of nly ihouth and was sliding coolly 
dowri niy chin and neck. It didn’t matter. I couldn’t remember 
what I had signed, but somehow that didn’t miitter any more 
either. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


F or hours I remained motionless on the cot, my head 
bursting, sick to my stomach and in f>ain. The bleeding 
had stopped a%d I •could feel its caked lines on my skin ; 
it wPiSbfrom a cut inside my lip, where I’d bitten it during the 
beating: Ferguson had been careful to hit me everywhere but 
on the face. The muttrcss was thin, hard and lumpy and had a 
damp smell ; the wall I faced oozed dampness too and the toilet 
next to the cot gurgled every couple of minutes as it flushed 
automatically. A light burned*in the corridor, throwing irregular 
bar-shadows across the wall. Sounds from the street were able 
to penetrate my cage. • • 

I lay there liKe a dull and apathetic brute. They had broken 
me so completely that I could not even hate them. There was 
no protest in me, no emotion flickered, not even self-pity. I 
had accepted what they had sought to impress upon me: my 
nothingness. Until then I mistakenly hf^d thought that I was a 
human being who had committed murder, but they had taught 
me otherwise. I was a murderer who once perhaps — when? — 
had been a human being. I had stepped over tlys human boun- 
dary though and was now merely a thing to be bullied, pushed 
and led along the assembly line of justice ; I was in the impersonal 
hands of men who seemed to have been waiting a long time for 
me just to cross over. I was nothing, a thing without will or 
self-dire<;;jion. These had been taken from me and, though 
nothingness was hard to accept, once you did they could do 
no more to you. If someone had come to me then and said there 
was a car parked by a back door and it was only a short ride 
to the death house and cveryftiing would happen quickly and 
without fuss, I believe I would have followed silently. I did not 
want the effort or further torture of a trial; I did not want to 
see people. I yearned for a grave for my body, the only part of 
me that persisted upon living on. I wanted to be buried and 
forgot. 

Every five minutes or so throughout the night the turnkey 
left his desk at the end of the corridor and walked over to peer 
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through the bars. He would linger as though to make absolutely 
sure I was still 'breathing. I lay fully clothed with onp arm thrown 
over my face to shut out the*" light. While I don’t think I fell 
asleef, until close to dawn, later however I was to read where the 
turnkey told reporters that I had “slept like a b&by”. 

“Hey, there! Hey, you, hey!” , 

For a few waking seconds I had po idea wHcre I was. Then 
the rough concrete wall next to me took shape and I turned 
over and saw the pattern of bars and in the other side of the 
door the turnkey; and with these came a vTenching inside me, 
for I had lulled myself to sleep with the thought that porhaps 
somehow I would die instead of wake. 

“Okay, on your feet . . . Gome on, let’s go, I ain’t got all 
morning!” 

I lifted myself up and my stomach seemed on fire and my head 
still ached. I slid off the cot, sore in every muscle, but as I rose 
my pants began to fall and I clutched them: I had forgotten 
that they had taken away my belt. The turnkey was holding 
a paper bag through the bars. I took it, one hand grasping the 
front of my trousers, and manoeuvred back to the cot. The 
bag held a container of coffee and a couple of doughnuts. I 
tried to sip the coffee but the smell made my stomach' rise up. 
I waited and then slowb^ took s* few swallows. I started to retch 
and hurried to the wash-basin. The nausea gradually passed. 
Turning on the water, I wet my face. The water came away 
pink. My legs ^vere wobbly and I returned to the cot and sat 
on the edge of it. Elbows propped on my knees, I let my throb- 
bing head sag on to my hands. I don’t know how long I sat that 
way. The turnkey kept coming back and looking in. The 
flushing of the toilet was like a clock tolling the passing of time. 

. . . The door was opening. ^ 

It was the turnkey and behind him was Detective Rupple. 
I brought my hands down and straightened carefully. The 
turnkey stepped aside and Rupple came forward. He threw me 
my belt. I caught it, not sure what to do. 

“ Put it on, put it on, don’t just sit there.” 

Watching him cautiously, I slid it through the loops. He 
indicated for me to stand and when I did he produced handcuffs 
and clamped one bracelet on m(r, the other around \iis own 
wrist. Wordlessly he led me out of the cell ai^d down the corridor 
and up the stairs. Detective Ferguson was waiting in a side 
room. Ferguson looked at me from head to foot, like he was 
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examining a slab of beef, then nodded at Rupple,^nd sauntered 
ahead. We followed. A car was parked outside, a detective 
behind the wheel. Ferguson got in*behind, then Rupple prodded 
me in next and settled heavily beside me. I felt like a littl^ boy 
squeezed between them. The car pulled away. No one spoke. 

They,drove me to Headquarters, stepping at a side door where 
the black vans of the county prison always let ofj and took on 
prisoners. I used to stand here many times and watch; usually 
there was a crowd, especially during the •morning hours or 
lunch. Now fortuna^ssly Ao one was around. They whisked me 
through the door and up a circular flight of iron stairs and then 
out of another jdoor. A corridor stretched ahead. An arrow 
pointed to the Detbetive Bureau; I recalled how I used to 
approach it from the opposite end of the hall. I felt myself growing 
ill again, from tension. A few oflicers were clustered around the 
entrance. They parted to let us through. As we entered the 
Complaint Room, men stepped forward from each wall and a 
dozen cameras jaised up all at bnce. 

The room was filled with reporters and photographers. My 
head dropped and I brought up my free arm to shield my face 
entirely. Just then someone grabbed me by the hair and pulled 
back m/head and I struggled but couldn’t tear free and through 
closed eyelids could see the red dtizzle offflashbulbs. 

“Keep ’im that way a second, will yuh, Jim?” 

“Hey, Jim, over this way. That’s it, keep him still.” 

“Just one more shot. One more shot? Let’s fee more of his 
face this time. That’s the baby.” 

The fingers relaxed on my hair. Down went my head again. I 
hated myself for that struggle. Be a man; be more of a man than 
any of them I But still I couldn’t make myself look up. A hand 
caught 3»iy arm. I was l)eing directed into the depths of the 
Bureau. Somewhere behind me a door slammed shut. The 
handcuffs were unlocked. I raised my eyes to find myself in a 
room that was three-quarters ^ill^'d with filing cabinets. I was 
led to a counter. There a man in shirt sleeves took my right arm 
and shook it to ease the stiffness from it. Fingerprints. He pressed 
each finger on an ink pad and rolled it on a blocked chart. He 
did the ISame with my left hand. Afterwards he handed me a 
rag to wipe my fingers. No ^ I was .being taken into another 
room. This was for 4he Rogues’ Gallery. They sat me on a stool 
in front of a camera and hung a numbered placard from my neck. 
Two views : front and profile. My head began to shake but the 
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photographer^ didn’t say anything. Lifted to my feet, I noticed 
that Inspector Murray and Lieutenant Thompson had come into 
the room. They were talking together and once Thompson 
looktd my way but his eyes skirted my face. RupjDle was holding 
out the handcuffs now. This time he linked my ’wrists together 
so that they hung limply *in front. His forefinger twisting the 
cloth of my jacket sleeve, he led me out to the (Jomplaint Room, 
the others following. Wc walked into the corridor. 

This time a number of people were standing against the walls 
as we headed toward the same rear do6r. My head sank immedi- 
ately. I was surrounded by officers. The iron stairs clatt«ed as 
we went down. The patrolman at the bottom opened the door. 
A crowd had formed out there: mysteriously, word had spread 
that I would be coming out. Hostile faces stared at me ; instinc- 
tively I shrank back. Thompson was next to me and he seemed 
to share my apprehension, as though thinking these people had 
gathered to harm me. He held my arm, but not tightly, and 
ushered me forward. My 'teeth were pressed into my lower lip 
and I was looking at my feet. A hum of voices all around, some 
jabbing out loud and clear. 

“You better buy yourself an asbestos suit, fellow!” 

“Hey, Weiler, you’re pretty good at killing cripplfcs, ain’t 
you?” « 

I lifted my head : I don’t know why, what change came over 
me, but I did. Walking, I stared straight ahead. 

“Look at ’em eyes. You see ’em eyes?” 

“He’s a calm one, ain’t he?” 

The car, and I entered after Rupple. This time Thompson sat 
on the other side of me. The car slid forward, parting the crowd. 
“They oughta string you up by the ears, that’s what they oughta 
do!” A black and white squad car joined us on the mgm street, 
then went in front. Its siren wailed. Later I was to learn that 
another automobile filled with newsmen was behind. 

The caravan cut through the entire city. People stopped to 
look. No one within our car said anything. Once though Thomp- 
son, held a cigarette out to me. It came as a surprise. Though I 
wanted one, I shook my head. He pressed a pack into my shirt 
pocket. Somehow this made me feel bad — even sorry for him in 
a way. I know he kept looking at the side of my face. r 

From our direction I sensed we were going»^o Taber ton Hollow. 
I was right. The caravan turned into the lane and bumped down 
it and halted just about where I4iad stopped that night. I climbed 
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out, chained hands swaying in front of me. The others gathered 
around. Inspector Murray stepping forward to*k charge. He 
made me shdw them how I had fragged the body off the lane 
and to the gully ; he made me stand in the gully and bend ^own 
and describe lv)w I had scooped out the dirt. Photographers — 
newsmen and a police photographej — ^wcre taking pictures all 
the tinle. T don’i know why I had to do this, but probably it 
was to verify with pictures \?hat I had confessed to.^But the whole 
thing only took about ten minutes and now I was being led to the 
car again. The caravan, split up after a while, the newsmen 
going one way, the Black and white squad car another. Thomp- 
son, Ferguson and Rupplc took me back to the Third District 
where I was placed^ in the same cell. For the first time since the 
previous evening, Thompson spoke to me. He asked if I wanted 
anything. I shook my head and went to the cot and sat on it. 

I heard him move away. Lateis I smoked a couple of his cigarettes. 

The turnkey brought me a hot meal for lunch. I was able to 
get down some of the food, ^ftei^v^rds I lay across the cot, 
trying to sleep#but being unable to. Once the turnkey asked if 
I wanted a magazine. I didn’t answer. Much later, probably 
toward late afternoon, a key turned in the lock. I looked around, 
the way^Fd seen animals look around in their cage when they’re 
disturbed. It was the turnkey. “You got a visitor,” he an-^ 
nounccd. 

I climbed off the cot, heart lurching. The turnkey stood by the 
open door. Footsteps approached. Who could be coming to see 
me? I didn’t want visitors! I wanted to be left Alone, to be for- 
gotten, to 

My father was standing now in the doorway. He had always 
been a distinguished-looking man, tall, erect and handsome. It 
was as though he’d aged by twenty years. He looked so old and 
tired anS broken. He was holding his hat and tears formed in his 
eyes and his lips began to tremble. Behind him in the corridor 
was a group of patrolmen and detectives. I wanted to whirl 
around and throw myself in eftrner and tell him to go away 
and forget about me; but all I could do was stare at him. He 
came forward. Then he put his arms around me and held me 
tight, his body shaking with sobs. I had to steel myself not to 
break down. I swore, holding him, that I would not: I would 
not giv& those men out there*thc satisfaction of seeing what they 
had come to witnJss. They despised me for my one murder; 

I hated them for their many small ones. My father stepped back 
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and his watery eyes surveyed me. He was trying to sa/ something 
but could nolf. He kept gesticulating futilely. The only woros 
he was able to get out were, /‘Don’t you worry, We — ^we’ll get 
a la^^yer . . . Mama . . . me . . . we — we’re sticking by you.” 
I’hcn his face went even whiter and his legs buckled and he 
collapsed to the floor. I dropped next to him but a detective, 
rushing in, pushed me aside. Now I was hovering around ‘frantic- 
ally. A second detective ran for w^ter and they wet his face. 
Gradually 'my father stirred. They helped him up and he sat 
on the cot, head do*wn. After a few miputes he stood up shakily. 
He tried to say something else to me but looked like he was 
going to faint again. Detective Rupple told him he’d besfleave 
now, that he shouldn’t have come so soon in the first place. 
My father nodded. Then he came over and kissed me. My 
arms hung. Rupple had to lead him out. The door closed behind 
them. My father stopped and turned. In a choked voice he said 
if I wanted anything, clothes or anything like that, to tell the 
police and they’d let him l^now. ^e said, “Don’t worry, sonny.” 
Then he left, his hands to his face. Detective Rupple was the 
last to go and he glared at me. I stood by the bars as the footsteps 
faded. Then I slid down, crumbling to the floor not in a faint 
but out of weakness. There I cried, a fist jammed ag^^inst my 
mouth so the turnkey wouldn’t hear. 

“Just in case you save clippings,” the turnkey said that evening. 
He threw a newspaper between the bars and it dropped on the 
concrete floor, i stared at it from my cot, then after about a 
minute went to it like an animal teased by food. It was an early 
afternoon edition and I had to read against the bars, by the 
corridor light. The front page headline screamed 

“KILLED TO SEAL ROCKEY’S LIPS”' 
WEILER SAYS 

And beneath: “Writer Confesses Murdering Paralytic to Keep 
Fires of Love Nest Burning.” The picture they used of me was 
one showing Detective Rupple pulling my head back by the h«ur, 
my face contorted like an enraged beast’s. The caption under it 
was: “The killer being restrained from lunging at reporters.” 
There also were shots of Rockey) Ferguson and one of the 
apartment foyer where the crime had been committed. 
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Paul Weiler, described by astounded neighbours and friends 
as a “mil^, likeable, brilliant young man”, Icfst night, .police 
say, confessed .to the Jekyll*Hyde murder of 28-year-old 
crippled John Rockey in order to “stop him from telliag my 
wife I was Itaving an affair”. 

Weiler, who detectives say gave an emotionless, detailed 
recounting of* the “mac] dog” murder and its sordid back- 
ground of philandering, was arrested yesterday^by,. . . 

The story went oji to •teW how I had surrendered to Detective 
Fcrga^son, but it gave him credit for having talked me into 
giving myself up so that I “wouldn’t be shot on sight”. It did 
not mention Clair® Crisponi by name, saying only that she was 
a neighbour of John’s and that she had been “duped” by me. 
As for Ginny— “Mrs. Weiler, meanwhile, is still being shielded 
from visitors at her parents’^ home. Her mother, Mrs. Maxwell 
Gordon, says that they plan to take her away until this ‘ hideous 
mess’ is over.” • • 

Toward the* end of the story was a statement from the District 
Attorney. It quoted him as saying that “the state will fight with 
all its resources any attempts to cloak this horrendous murder 
by a defence of temporary insanity.” The last paragraph reported 
a commendation to Detective ^Jcrgusoij from the Commissioner* 
of Police, and a promotion to acting de^’cetive sergeant. 

My preliminary hearing was held the next^ morning in the 
police court on the first floor of the Third District station house. 
Shanahan and Ferguson, flanking me, led me into court. My 
body still ached from the beating. I wasn’t manacled but each 
officer held an arm while two patrolmen walked in front and 
another behind. The court-room was jammed. As we entered, a 
murmur rose wave-like, flashbulbs popped all around and there 
was a straining of heads to get a better look at me. Momentarily 
blinded by the flashbulbs, I walked forward as if through mist. 

I felt drugged. Then someon^ screamed and tugged at me and 
spun me around, and now I was looking into the flushed hys- 
terical face of John Rockey ’s mother. 

“Yoi* murderer, you murderef, you murderer!” She was 
pumnjelling me with her fis^s but I didn’t move, I wanted to be 
hit, I wanted her 4) strike me. “You murdered my innocent boy, 

you murdered my darling, my ” 

Patrolmen sprang between us, pulling her away. She kept 
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fighting to get at me, screaming and moaning, trying to teas* 
loose .from the*^ hands that restrained her. I almost collapsed ; 
I would have except that Fergiisori' and Shanahan held me firm, 
undeF' the arms now. They headed me toward the bar again 
while Mrs. Rockey, still shouting, “Murderer*: Murderer!” 
was being led from the court-room. I could even hear her in the 
corridor after they’d shut the door apd above the uproar within 
the room here and the banging of the magistrate’s gavel. Minutes 
passed before silenee could be regained and the magistrate, 
bringing his gavel down hard, warned that the court-room 
would be cleared if there was such a disturbance again. H^was 
muttering under his breath as the clerk handed a paper up to 
him. He read it through silently and hand-jd it back. Sitting 
at a table just below the bench was the District Attorney. 
This apparently was too important a case to be turned over to 
an assistant. 

A line of us was standing at the railing in front of the bench. 
Shanahan and Ferguson reriiained on either side of me ; Lieuten- 
ant Thompson was there too and Rupple and several patrolmen. 
I gazed downward as the clerk read the warrant aloud, charging 
me with “wilfully, feloniously, maliciously and premeditatively” 
causing the death of John Rockey. Then the clerk read aff a list 
of names and said that thpse people should raise their right hands. 
I was stunned to hear Claire Grisponi’s name and, turning, saw 
that she was standing behind us along with Inspector Murray, 
Detective Sands and a man holding a taxi-driver’s cap. Claire 
wore a simple blouse and skirt ; her hair was down and there was a 
dainty ribbon in it. She appeared younger, sad eyed and ... so 
very different. 

Ferguson nudged me and I looked back and slowly my hand 
went up for the oath. , 

Immediately afterwards the District Attorney picked up a 
sheet of paper and read off Detective Shanahan’s name. Shana- 
han identified himself and under questioning told how he had 
been the first to investigate Rockey’s disappearance. He related 
how he had visited me twice at the apartment and he emphasised 
my lie about Rockey having come over for money. Detective 
Ferguson was called upon next. He explained that he ‘A'as the 
arresting officer and repeated his version of my call to .Head- 
quarters. Finished, he cleared his throat and clomped arms across 
his chest. Inspector Murray was the third to testify. He said 
that he had been actively in charge of the investigation from the 
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time the bbdy was found. He told about the condition of the 
body, about ^the bloodstains found in my apartnlent, aboi;t Dr. 
Michaels having heard the soiCincPof the struggle and then about 
my confession which “the defendant here signed of his ow«i free 
will.” The Inspector then pointed to those in the room who 
had witnessed the signing. He indicated Shanahan, Rupple, 
Sands, Ferguson* and Lieutenant Thompson. I noticed through 
blurry eyes that Lieutenant Thompson was gripping, the railing 
with both hands. ^ 1 

The District Attoiiiiey •glanced at the magistrate, then back to 
the paper he was holding. He called out another name. This time 
the man clutching the cab-driver’s cap stepped forward. He 
testified that on tljc day of the slaying he had taken a fare, a 
young, heavy-set cripple, to my address. After this the District 
Attorney read off the name of Claire Crisponi. 

Claire edged through to Ae railing. In a voice that barely 
could be heard she gave her name and address. 

The District Attorney said, “Mrs.* Crisponi, do you know the 
defendant?” * 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’m going to have to ask you to speak up. I know how hard 
this m\ist be for you, Mrs. Crisponi, but just a little louder, 
please.” 

“Yes.” 

“You know him?” 

“Yes, sir.” Firmly now. 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Oh” — she shrugged — “I don’t know exactly. A long time. 
Maybe six months.” 

“What did he tell you his name was?” 

She yiought. “Weeler.” she answered, mispronouncing my 
name. “Paul Weeler.” 

“And you knew the dead man, too?” 

“Yes, sir. John lived across the hall from me.” 

“To your knowledge did Jdhn*Rockey and the defendant ever 
have a quarrel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wh9n was this?” 

“Oije night a few days before John disappeared.” 

“What v^as the guarrel about?” 

“John, he told him to stay away from me, to stop bothering 
me, that otherwise he was going to tell his wife.” 
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“But what happened before that? I mean what caused John^ 
to say..that?” ^ ^ 

“Well, we” — she nodded toWaAl me but without looking — 
“we’dr had a quarrel too. I’d found out he was married and he 
got angry because I said he shouldn’t come arotftid any more. 
John must have heard the fucs and that’s when he came in^” 

Though I’d learned all this from th^ detective? hearing it from 
Claire hersqlf made it almost too much to bear. I wanted to shout 
the truth, to tell th^.court,^ everyone, how in her own way this 
woman here . . . was guilty ... so guilty . of many things. 
Staring at the magistrate I was ready to cry out : Lies ! Lies U 

“And did the defendant ever come back?” the District At- 
torney asked. 

“Yes, sir, he did.” 

— ^And yet . . . and yet what good would it do? Hadn’t I 
already tried so many times? Wh<5 was here to believe? Who 
cared? Even I . , . did I really care any more? 

“ Did you tell John that Weiler h?-d come back, Mrs. Crisponi? ” 

“Yes, sir, I did. I asked him what to do and he said . . . just 
leave things up to him.” 

“DM you know what he meant by that?” 

“I sort of imagined he was going to see him. Or like htf’d said 
'oefore, sec his wife. John^was a gpod friend and I — well, I didn’t 
know what to do any more. I’ve been sick and nervous and I’ve 
been going to doctors, you see.” 

Gazing at but actually not even seeing the railing, I was think- 
ing of Peter Crisponi and how, before he’d forgiven her for 
reasons as mysterious as the souls of men, he had tried to implicate 
Claire in the Peterson murder. It was all so clear 

“And when did this happen, Mrs. Crisponi? I mean when was 
the defendant over last?” 

“The night before . . .John disappeared.” 

“That’s all, Mrs. Crisponi. Thank you very much.” 

— Yes, it was so clear to me now, it was all so full of meaning. 
I could understand, I could fee/ wiiat Peter Crisponi had felt, I 
could 

“Hey, you,” Ferguson growled, “his Honour’s talking to 
you.” 

I glanced up. The magistrate said, “Are you represented by 
counsel?” 

I shook my head. The magistrate was saying something else 
now which I only vaguely heard, about how if I wanted to speak 
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ifp in my own defence he wanted it understood that it might be 
used against me later. Then sitting back he waited. 

. . Do you have anything *to say?” he demanded. 

Falteringly, not sure what I was going to say, aware only that 
every eye was on me, I mumbled, “I ... I killed him. I admit 
I ”c 

“Your Honour!” came .a cry from behind. Everyone at the 
railing turned. A. man had stepped from the crowd. “Your 
Honour, I don’t think it’s been mad(p perfc::tly clear to the de- 
fendant th^t he does* not have to speak up! I want to advise him 
of hL legal rights in this matter — and I also want to advise 
him not to say i^ny thing at this moment*! ” 

A tall figure in a iumpled suit, a thin face with a high forehead 
and a halo of brown hair : the attorney in the Mangus- Van Porter 
case. What was he doing here? 

“And who arc you?” the magistrate asked gruffly. 

“My name is Arthur Margolis, your Honour. I’m a member of 
the Bar.” 

“Are you the defendant’s attorney?” 

“No, your Honour, but ” 

“Your Honour,” Inspector Murray shouted, “this man ha no 
businesJ here if he’s not Weilcr’s lawyer! I know this fellow and 
he’s nothing but a trouble maker!” 

The magistrate looked at me. “Do you want this man to 
represent you, Weiler?” 

I was all confused. Margolis in my mind recalled only Daven- 
port’s death. And then too my father had said something about 
getting a lav/yer. “. . . No.” 

The magistrate glared at the attorney like a puffed and angry 
toad. “Mr. Margolis, whoever you are, I’m going to give you 
just twe and a half seconds to clear out of this court-room, do 
you hear me?” As Margolis opened his mouth to say something, 
the magistrate leaped to his feet. “And that’s one of them! 
Now clear out, clear out ! ” 

Margolis walked away. Th6n he looked back at me. He was 
trying to tell me something with his eyes. The magistrate re- 
mained standing even after the attorney had left. When lie sat 
down, lie wiped his face and fumbled with papers and seemed to 
forget *at what point the h<;aring stood. With effort he calmed 
himself. Then glaiiying at the door as though expecting Margolis 
to return he explained to me that I did not have to speak up if I 
didn’t want to. 
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“Now for the last time do you have anything to s<iy?” 

I was thinking of Margolis as I shook my head. , 

The magistrate then said tl{at a prim facie case of homicide 
had keen established and he ordered me held without bail on a 


charge of first-degree murder. His gavel came *down heavily. 
Ferguson and Shanahan caiJght me by the arms at the sanje time. 
They led me out of the court-room £wid down to the cell. I stood 
against the bars as they locked the door. Later I went back to the 
cot and, sitting on i^, smoked cigarette after cigarette as I stared 
blankly at the wall. * » " 

It was about twenty minutes afterwards that the turnkey 
opened the door. Behind him stood J. Arthur Margolis. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


T he turnkey left, locking us in. Margolis, looking unsure 
of himself, stood near the door as I sstared at him warily 
fro/n the cot.*Thc'n he said, “I hope you don’t mind my 
coming to see you, Paul.” 

I didn’t move or say anything ; I just watched him. Why was he 
here? Why this man of all people? Despite what had happened at 
the hearing, I could not help but be suspicious of him. I had 
become suspicious of everyone. 

“I’m sorry about the commotion I caused upstairs,” he said, 
“but I didn’t want you to say anything that might work against 
you later. It was important yoti didn't say anything.” An uneasy 
silence followed; I kept staring. “Paul, you probably resent me 
for . . . what I did to you that time. But try to understand this. I 
was fighting for an innocent boy then. VanPorter was innocent 
and . I was fighting for him, for justice for him. Paul,” he 
said as I still remained silent, “ I’m not here for personal satisfac- 
tion, I’m not here to lecture you or hurt you or ” 

“What do you want?” My voice sounded hoarse, as though I 
hadn’t spoke aloud in years. 

“I . . . just want to talk to you. I want to know what hap- 
pened.” 

“It’s ... all in the papers.” I crossed my arms on my knees 
and looked down. 

“I w"nt to hear it from you. Paul, I want to know how and 
why it happened. I want to know everything. And, Paul, maybe 
. . . maybe I can even help you.” 

He reminded me of Lieutenant Thompson. Thompson who 
also had wanted to “help”. My jaws hardened. 

“Will you talk to me?” he asked. 

“. . . There’s nothing to talk about.” 

“Just' tell me what happened. I want to know what happened.” 
I locked up fiercely. “Why?” Then, out of weariness, “What’s 
the difference wh?,t happened?” and I lowered my eyes once 
more. 

“Paul . . .” He, was walking closer. Now he sat next to me 
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on the cot. do you want to know the real reason why IVc? 

come 'here? Will you listen to ^ej You don’t hav® to say any- 
thing^ just listen. Paul, there are many people who think I’m a 
fool. To them I’m that crazy Margolis who’s up^ there fighting 
his damn head off for all kinds of unpopular causes and injustices. 
I’m that crazy Margolis w^io gets into fights with police and 
*udges, who gets himself kicked oulr of court-rooms. I’m that 
madman V.ho was editor-in-chief of the law review and had 
every opportunity tf) be with some of the biggest firms in the 
city and yet who practices a damn-fool* kin& of law Where your 
kid comes home and asks is it true you’re a Red like Johnny’s 
father says. And, Paul, sometimes I’ve wondered if they weren’t 
right, if actually I’m not out of my mind foi^ having . . . ideals. 
But you’re teaching me something in a way. You’re teaching 
me it isn’t ideals alone that’s made me fight for the . . . underdog. 
No, Paul, I think a lot of it is actually I’m scared. I think a 
good part of it is because I’m scared I might be that VanPorter 
accused of a crime he didn’t coilimit. I’m scared the innocent 
man I’m battling for might by some twist of events be mCy that 
the man whose rights I’m tiying to protect could be me also. 
I think I’ve really been doing this for . . . for selfish reasons. Do 
^vou understand me ? ” 

I didn’t answer. I rubbed my forehead and for some reason 
shivered. 

“Paul, when I read about you my first reaction was one of 
shock. But after* the shock passed I became aware of something 
else. Fear. It scared me, Paul, thinking you could kill. It still 
does. You frighten me because I don’t think you’re that much 
diflcrent from me. If you can kill then I can also. Whatever is 
in you is probably in most of us, just waiting for the right com- 
bination of circumstances to bring it out. . . . Paul, did you ever 
think that one day you’d kill someone? Of course you didn’t, 
I know you didn’t. Then how do I know about myself? How 
do any of us know? Paul, perhaps that’s a selfish reason for 
coming here, for wanting to know all about ... it, for offering 
help, but I do want to know and maybe I can help. Will \ou 
talk to me, Paul? Will you trust me?” When I still could say 
nothing, “Do you want me to leave? Is that it? I realiiSe I have 
no right ” . c 

I kept rubbing my forehead, eyes closed not sure what I 
wanted. He stood up. He was hesitant to leave. “Paul, will you 
tell me just one thing? Did it happen the way , the papers say?” 
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• “What’s Che difference, my God, what’s the difference?” 

“Just tell nje, won’t you? Did it . . . the way th^ say?” • 

. . . Slowly, as though to my^cllj I shook my head. 

I felt the cot give as he sat down next to me again. “Yom did 
kill him, thou^^, didn’t yo‘u?”« 

“Ycs^” I answered hollowly, “yes,< killed him.” 

“Why? Will yc^ tell me ^hy?” 

“Please, I-^ — ” How could I go into it again ?*Any[ for what 
purpose? 

“Tell m« how you#first*mct him, Paul.” 

“. It was” — I took a long breath — “it was on a story.” 
Suddenly this seemed easier than having him badger me. 

“Was this when you met Mrs. Grisponi?” 

“. . . Yes.” And now gazing at the floor I was going through it 
once more just as I had done for the police. But this time I told it 
mechanically and without diought or hope of belief; and, 
finished, I shrugged to tell him that that was it and then rested 
my forehead on my palms again. 

“But, Paul,^thc . . . the confession . . . the confession you 

signed ” Then, with an intake of breath, “Paul, did they . . . 

force it from you?” 

I nodded against my hands. 

“They beat you? They .Paul, arc you telling me the* 

truth?” 

I turned to him slowly. His dark moist eyes probed mine as I 
looked up. Then he shook his head and muttered, “Oh, those 
bastards, those dirty rotten bastards ! ” 

He . . . believed me. It seemed incredible and it took time 
before I realised it and then I searched his face but all I could 
find was further evidence of his belief. A flush of exultancy 
swept tl^'ough me — but only to vanish just as quickly. Yes, he 
believed; but so what? So what? What did it matter? It was as 
though I had wanted someone to believe me for so long that now 
. . . now it had become unimportant. 

“And the trouble is,” Mar^lis said grimly, “you’re going to 
have one devil of a job proving you were beaten. Most judges 
know what’s going on but they just close their eyes. I remcAiber 
in the ViinPortcr thing I tried to get it on record at the hearing 
that the boy’s confession wasjbrced from him — and do you know 
what the magistrate said? He said* he’d heard this story so 
many times he was beginning to doubt if a guilty man had ever 
appeared before him. And everyone . . . everyone just laughed.” 
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He got to his feet, his face taut and angry. “Paul, I don’t knov^ 
what I can do, I can’t promise you anything, but if you have 
no one else . . . I’d like to figlit this ’'thing with you. Believe me 
I didn’t come here for a . . . for a client^ I came here — ^as I’ve 
been trying to tell you — for myself. But if you want me to, I’d 
like to ... try to help. Would you want me to? ” ^ 

I had come to respect this man; I believed in his sincerity; 
yet I still ^,ouid not express an emotion; perhaps this, too, had 
been beaten out of me. So all I could do was shrug and say, 
“It’s up to you.” 

“But you’ll have to help me, Paul. I can’t possibly figfct this 
alone. Paul,” he said, leaning his back against the bars, “it 
would be foolish for me to keep anything fr^m you. I wouldn’t 
be doing you any good that way.” He sat next to me again. 
“What I’m trying to tell you is that this is going to be a tough 
battle, a hell of a tough battle. What’s going to make it especially 
rough is the confession you signed and that story you wrote under 
Mrs. Crisponi’s name, painting her as all sweetness and light. 
And then . . . then there’s something else. Paul,’' he went on as 
though hating to say this, “when you go on trial the indictment 
against you is going to be for murder. Yet actually in the minds 
of the jurors you’re also going to be on trial for something else. 

■''For immorality. Paul, I ^ know as true as we’re sitting here that 
the greatest prejudicial factor against you, aside from the fact 
that Rockey was a cripple, will be the affair you had with Mrs. 
Crisponi. Paul, J” — he gripped my knee — “I only wish we could 
soften that affair somehow or try to explain it away. If she was — 
Paul, just between ourselves — ^if Mrs. Crisponi was the bitch you 
say she was, why did you keep going back to her? I know it may 
sound stupid of me but maybe . . . there is something, some way 
we can explain the hold she had on you.” 

How could I tell anyone what had driven me to Claire Cris- 
poni? To reveal that in court, to hurt and embarrass Ginny in 
such a way, would be to me a crime almost as great as murder. 
Peter Crisponi had died carrying ''many secrets with him to the 
grave ; if I had to die, I would carry with me mine. 

“Vv^as there . . . something, Paul?” 

“. . . No.” 


“Then why do you look so painetj? You’re . . . acting strange, 
almost like you’re hiding — — ” 

“Mr. Margolis” — I whirled away — “will you let me alone?” 

“ I . . . I’m sorry, Paul. It’s just that I’m looking for every 
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possible^ an^le. And you must help me . . . Paul, you haven’t given 
up on yourselJT, have you? ” • , 

“Oh, I don’t know, I doif’tkn^. Maybe I’ll just plead guilty 
and get it oyer with.” • 

“Plead guilfy ... to sbmetjiing that’s not true? . . . Paul, a 
judge \yon’t necessarily be more lenient than a jury — especially 
not with what yftu’ll be p\pading guilty to. If I thought you’d 
have a better chance that way, I’d — Paul,” he Said almost in 
horror, “you don’t . . . you don’t want to dW, do you?” 

“ What’»the differenced ” 

“Pajul, you mustn’t ” 

“Mr. Margolis” — I raised my head .from my hands — “Mr. 
Margolis, I don^t think I really care. I may be scared to die, I 
don’t know, but beyond that ... I don’t think I actually care. 
Mr. Margolis, there’s a time when you want to live so badly 
you can taste it and you scream out the truth but there’s no 
one to listen and then you realise there’s no use trying to make 
them understand. They kill you . . . they kill you a lot of times, 
Mr. Margolis, and I don’t think the last time can be any worse 
than the first. Maybe it’ll even be easier. Mr. Margolis, I — I’m 
tired . . . I’m so tired of . . . everything.” 

“Pau>, don’t talk like ” 

“Why? What’s there to live foi;? To ejyst in a cell when every-* 
thing you want and love is out . . . out there? Why don’t you just 
let me die? Why should you even . . . care?” 

“Paul” — it took effort for him to talk — “Paul^ when you ask 
me that, I look at you, I look at a young man and I think ... I 
think of the waste it would be, the terrible waste. Paul, listen to 
me. All my adult life I’ve fought the barbarism of capital punish- 
ment. I’m against it in every case but never so ... so angrily 
as in a .^. . crime like this, a crime of sudden passion, a crime 
where a man just loses . . . reason. Paul, to me you’re not an evil 
person. Yes, you’ve done an evil thing but you yourself I can’t 
think of as . . . more evil, less human, than most of us. In fact, 
how you’ve described it to me® tKc murder itself was a rejection 
of evil, the vomiting up of it. Paul, to me you’re less dangerous 
than the car thief, the bank robber, the pickpocket, the gunftian 
who shoGts but merely wounds, even the crooked police officer. 
You’re jnfinitely less of a m^ace than those of us walking the 
streets with a mur^r still in us, for Vou . . . you’ll never kill 
again, I know it. To put you in a common package called 
murderer, to execute you out of revenge and like a hardened 
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criminal — to me, Paul, to me that’s a terrible waste oP a man. 
We try to salvage the pickpocket, the thief, then”, — ^he gestured 
— “then why not the man wKb’s'killed and will not kill again? 
If w« salvage the others . . . why not him? Paul” — the guard had 
come forward and was unlocking the cell — “Phul, don’t give 
up on yourself. Don’t let them make a brute out of you. That’s 
what they want you to be — a brgte. It’s easier for them to 
think of you as . . . something different from themselves, as 
something not quittj hum^n. It makes their job easier and they 
don’t have to think about it . . . latel*. Yru don’t worry them 
that way. Paul, if you believe in yourself, if you know your 
own heart, if you havo faith in yourself, then all they can do 
is brutalise themselves and they can’t evEn reach you. And 
that’s the first thing you must fight for” — the door was opening 
— “belief in yourself. Paul, don’t give up, don’t give in to 
them. If you believe in yourself, iif the purpose of your existence, 
even these walls, these bars, won’t hold you in. You’ll be freer 
than most of us . . . outside. Muc^h freer, Paul.” 

Margolis stood up reluctantly as the turnkey entered. 

“Paul, I’ll try to sec you tomorrow or the day after. Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

I shook my head. He took my hand that was hangirfg limply 
"‘“and held it between bpth of Ws. “Good-bye, Paul. And try to 
be . . . try to be strong.” 

I nodded ; I felt that if I tried to say anything I would cry. 

Outside the ]pars he held up a fist and shook it, his face grim. 
Then he started to leave. In a sudden rush of loneliness I pressed 
my face against the bars and called, “Mr. Margolis! ” 

He came back. “Yes, Paul?” 

“There ... is something you can do for me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Would you ... go see my wife, Mr. Margolis?” 

“Of course I will, Paul.” 

“And will you tell her something? Will you tell her I asked her 
to forgive me? Would you”— tefe were spilling over — “would 
you do that for me, Mr. Margolis?” 

“You know I will, Paul.” 

“And . . . something else. Tell her . . . tell her I love* her.” 

“All right, Paul.” He nodded a,nd, eyes filling up, started to 
move away. He was walking up the corridor.^ I clutched the bars, 
then squeezed my face between them and cried, “Mr. Margolis, 
don’t tell her I love her! Don’t say that!^ It’s better for her 



her to forgive me, that’s 

dll.” : 

He nodded again and was Qon«. 

That same afternoon I was transferred to the county prison. 
Given a blue shirt and dungaJees to^wear, I was placed in a cell 
whose Single-bar jed window overlooked the walls. In the distance 
was the skyline of the city— almost a phantasy, a misty Baghdad. 
I stood by that window for hours. Margolisjiad stirrdd me* from 
the dead and now I was.thinking of Oinny and if she would give 
him a message for me. 

MaVgolis came to see me two days later. A guard led me into a 
small room off the^tier of cells, where tfic attorney was waiting, 
and left us there by ourselves. He kept the door open though 
and watched us from outside. While I waited anxiously for 
news of Ginny, Margolis told jne that he’d spoken to my parents 
and that both of them were as well as could be expected and 
that they had discussed plans for calling in a psychiatrist to help 
map a defence. “What’s goin^ to happen,” he explained while 
I listened restlessly, “is that the state’s probably going to do the 
same and it’ll end up in a battle between psychiatrists.” He 
had a f(^w good men in mind, he said, and went on in detail about 
their qualifications ; and all the time I kept thinking : tell me 
Ginny! It wasn’t until it was alftiost tirAc to go that Margolis’s 
face changed expression and he said quietly, “I didn’t know 
whether to tell you . . . but I did see your wife and — Paul, try 
not to blame her. It’s really her mother. She’s c?)mpletely under 
her mother’s thumb. Mrs. Gordon didn’t even want me to see 
her but I was talking loud downstairs and — ^well, she came down. 
Paul . . . it’s ... I think if it were murder alone, I think it would 
be easier for your wife to forgive. But I think it’s this other, this 
business*df you and Mrs. Grisponi, that makes . . . that makes it 
harder for her. I really believe that the affair is the hardest part 
of it for her to understand. . . . Paul, I’ll try to see her again, 
all right? Maybe it was too soqfi. t . . All right, Paul? ” 

But I was walking out of the room toward the guard. 

“Paul ” Margolis called after me. 

I didn’t look back. 

Aftef this I withdrew once^nore into myself, into the warm soft 
womb of my beiifg. Margolis visited me often but there no 
longer was a response within me to his enticements back into the 
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you . .|. cyiTt 


say that. Just . . : ask 
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world again : I wanted never t6 think or hope, for tfid^ \>ere but 
companions of pain and despair. In the days that passed 1 
lived in a vacuum of sleep and wakjng, of eating without appetite, 
of sifloking many cigarettes, of standing by the window, of 
walking alone in the exercise yard. Sometimes ithough I had 
nightmares : I would dreai^^ of the murder or the electric chair 
or Ferguson beating me or people just staring^ But during the 
day these thisgs did not trouble mf. Only at night too did I 
think* onceTin a whil^ of God. 

The coroner’s inquest that followed ,tny preliminary hearing 
was quick and routine. Margolis didn’t put me on the stand 
and after some police testimony I was held for the grancf jury. 
It was about two weeks after this that a prisoner sauntered up 
to me in the exercise yard, looked around, opened my shirt 
and slipped in a magazine. “You’re some big shot, fellow,” he 
commented, strolling away. , 

In my cell I took out the magazine. It was the current issue of 
Topnotch Detective. My crimp was the feature story : 

RIDDLE OF THE PHILANDERING FIEND AND 
THE CRIPPLED CADAVER 

^The blurb underneath read : 

BECAUSE A MAN WAS NOT SATISFIED WITH ONE 
HOME, AN INNOCENT WAS TO DIE AND A 
CITY COWER. HOW FIND HIM BEFORE 
HE KILLED AGAIN? 

There was a snapshot of me that had been taken before I entered 
the army — “He was not satisfied merely writing about murders. 
He had to live one for himself.” One of Ginny — “Shef did not 
know her own husband, or the secret of his car trunk.” A picture 
of Rockey — “Because he tried to protect a defenceless woman, 
his became a woodland grave.” There was a shot of Claire 
Crisponi — “Twice betrayed by the ones she loved.” Detective 
Fergtison was pictured at Headquarters — “He refused to be 
fooled by a murderer’s tricks.” And a photograph of a crutch, 
one end retouched a bright dripping scarlet — “A support in 
life, a weapon of death.” - ^ 

As I read the story, sitting on the cot, it Was as though I had 
before me an account of someone else’s crime. 
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► “Vf hilt are you going to do?” John Rockcy gasped. “What 
do you waj;it from me?*’ He tried to manoeuvre his crutches 
in a futile attempt to elcafje.^The man who was to be his 
killer drew closer, his face revealing the murderous piK-pose 
of his heart.* 

“ can’t run away,” the manfe voice taunted. “You know 
you can’t run ^way frorr^me.” 

“Please — ~” Rockey whimpered. 

The crutches were pulled from him and he sanlc helplessly 
to the flr)or. He held ftp his hands to cover his face. He cried 
for^mercy, this youth, but there was no one to hear. He 
begged for his life but there was no tone to listen. The man 
hovered over liint, a crutch clasped in both hands. The crutch 
rose and fell, rose and fell, like a hammer relentlessly rapping 
a nail into a coffin. 

Afterwards the murderei* straightened. He wasn’t panicky. 
He knew ^hat he was going to do now. He was thinking of 
a place called Taberton Hol*f)w. He had good reason to recall 
Taber ton Hollow. . . . 

Several days later the horribly bludgeoned body of the 28- 
year-old Rockey lay exposed in a shallow grave. The police, 
case-hardened though they were, could not restrain a shudder 
as they looked down upon th.e innocent victim, his face tori^ 
and bloody. 

“The electric chair is too good for the fiend who did this,” 
muttered Lieutenant Alvin Thompson, chief of the Homicide 
Squad. * 

The discovery of the body came as a result of . . . 

I put the magazine down but only to go back to it and read 
on. Th^ story was almost entirely invented. It had the police 
arrest five persons befo’^e they came to me, and I became a 
suspect because of a mechanical pencil that had been found 
near the grave — a pencil which Lieutenant Thompson recalled 
as having seen me use while® taking notes. The story gave full 
credit to Ferguson for having brought me in, but it embellished 
it by having him trace my call. My confession was attributed 
to “adipoit questioning” and “when confronted with all the 
evidery:e against him, W«dlcr blurted out the truth.” The 
story trailed off \^th “Paul Weiler, ‘grimly aware that there is 
no such thing as a perfect crime, is awaiting indictment by the 
grand jury as Topnotch Detective goes to press.” After that in 
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italics was the list of fictitious names for the innocAt fuspecte 
and those who^might have been libelled in any oth^r way. 

The story ran over to the laA pftgi of the ‘magazine and there 
also, ^oxed in the centre of the page, was a column headed 
Latest Developnaents. Here were lasted the final legal dispositions 
of cases that had been published before trial in earlier issues. 
Shutting the magazine on my fingei^ I let myfelf wonder what 
that box woul& say of me one day. Then reflectively I turned to 
the beginning of th^ story again. 

For the first time now f took notice of the by-line.»It was D. 
R. Connor. The thought that exploded in me seemed top fan- 
tastic even to be considered and I tried to reject it. But another 
glance at the writing left me no doubt as to vho* was the author. 

I knew Dan O’Connor’s style too well. 

Dan also? Dan along with Ferguson and all the rest? I stood 
up from the cot and went to the window. I realised I was still 
holding the magazine and I threw it fluttering to the far side 
of the cell. . . . And yet, wen though I tried, I could not hate 
Dan. How could I hate him for . . . what I had taught him, for 
something I myself had done to so many others? Not only by 
deliberate lies but by indifference, by sensationalising, by smug 
moralising, by hint and by accusation. 

I walked from the window to the door to the window again. 

All around me had been the material for numberless honest 
stories and novels; I had had the opportunity to probe men’s 
souls, their emotions, to examine the fabric of their lives but yet 
I had not cared'. I had remained disinterested. I had searched 
every place but at my feet for the stuff of good writing; and, 
scraping the surface for dirt, I had ignored the actual gold 
beneath. 

Paul, remember that pale girl with the gentle eyes ^nd soft 
brown hair whose husband had robbed a bank and his name was 
tattooed on her pretty ankle? And the knotted shirt a cop showed 
you that a prisoner had hanged himself with in his cell, tying it 
to the top bunk and then, becaAse •there was little room, bending 
his knees? Remember too the detective who told you, “I didn’t 
aim for the back of his head, I tripped!” and smiled a little? 
And that man, remember him, the one who showed you a 
picture of a boy on a pony and w^pt that he grew up to be a 
murderer? And what abotit the bloodstains ^on the fat part of 
a baseball bat that a cop swung over his shoulder, grinning, 
“Put it down the middle, right down the middle”? And the 
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men anjl \#omcn you used to sec come out of the police vans, 
••sombre-faced ^and eyes do^n; and all the Petgr Crisponis„ and 
remember that young kleplomarliac who needed money for a 
new trial? And the rest of them, those blurred and naineless 
faces . . . remAnber? Paul, wl^at were their stories, what really 
were their stories? 

When Margplis came to visit me a few days hfter, I shewed 
him the magazine. Perhaps I deliberateV wanteef to hurt 
myself. Bu^he barel}%glaAced at the story and put it aside. 

“If J were you,” I said, “I don’t think I could keep myself 
from laughing.” 

“Paul,” he sighed, “do wc have to go through that again? 
Do you still trust me that little?” 

“. . . No. I’m sorry. I’m very sorry.” We were sitting across a 
table from each other in that r®om off the cells. Outside stood the 
guard, a foot t)n the railing, peering down at the lower tier. I put 
my head on my folded arms. • 

“What is it, Paul?” Margolis^asked. 

I shrugged. 

“ Can’t you tell me? Can’t you trust me enough to tell me? ” 

I raised myself gradually. This was hard to say. “Mr. Margolis 
... do you think I’m going to die?” 

He seemed to wince a little. “I thougfit . , . you didn’t care, 
Paul.” 

“I don’t know. I’ve . . .just been thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“Oil- ” Then I shook my head. “Nothing.” 

“ I want to know, Paul.” 

“It’s just that ” But I didn’t know how to say it. I tried 

again, “.po you rememl^er what you told me that time about . . . 
being free? About being in prison and maybe still being freer 
than a lot of people on the outside?” 

“Yes, I remember, Paul.” 

“I’ve been thinking about nhAt these past couple of days. I 
didn’t want to think, I’ve tried not to, but reading . . . reading 
that story . . . well, it sort of brought things on. It’s made me 
look back and wonder. Do you know something, Mr. Margolis?” 
All at once I wanted to taljc; there was so much within me I 
wanted to say. “When I look back I realise that I wasn’t free 
at all. Actually I was free to do whatever I damn pleased and 
yet ... I was never free, really free, that is. It was like I was held 
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in chains I couldn’t see but which were there just* tills same. 
Is that . . . *is *that something liloe what you meant, Mr. 
Margolis?” 

HflR nodded slightly, his face grave. 

“I knew how*I wanted to live, J knew the kind*of writing that 
was in me . . . yet I just couldn’t free myself from so many . . . 
damn petty fears and doubts. I couldn’t tear teose from myself, 
from* that jparf of me that said you had to be practical, you had 
to conform, you h»i to l^e logical. I’d tell myself tomorrow’s 
going to be different, tomorrow I’ll •stop^ hacking,# tomorrow 
I’ll go away with Ginny and I’ll do, I’ll fulfil what I kpow is 
inside of me. But it was.always tomorrow. Mr. Margolis, I com- 
promised, I rationalised, I was afraid of ever^ stupid stinking 
thing, I ” 

“Paul, don’t you realise that most of us live that way? You’ve 
got to stop torturing yourself,” he«pleaded. 

“But don’t you see what I’m trying to say, Mr. Margolis? 
Those things that kept me baeje . . . they’re ^one. All those 
worries and fears and guilts, those doubts, those . . . everything — 
they’re insignificant now. I’m out of those chains, Mr. Margolis. 
Life’s been . . . it’s been stripped to the bone for me. Everything’s 
in focus. I know what’s important now and what’s not. Mr. 
"Margolis, I — I’m freer ip many ways than I’ve ever been before. 
If they ... if they gave me a chance, if they could understand 
the way I feel, I think I could do so much, I think I’ve got so 
much to offer now. Do you understand me, Mr. Margolis? Do 
I make any sense at all?” 

“Yes . . . yes, you make a lot of sense.” 

“I don’t want to die, Mr. Margolis,” I said after a moment, 
looking at my hands. “I know that I don’t want to die.” 

“But, Paul, we’re not licked! We’re going to fight tljcm and 
you’re going to help me fight.” 

“I don’t think it’s just because I’m scared to die, either,” 

I said, barely hearing. “Mr. Margolis, I want to live because 
. . . there’s so much I know I ian' do. I think I’ve found myself 
in so many ways, I think I’ve found a purpose for myself. Just 
lying on my cot or looking out the window, I think I’ve seen and 
felt more of life these past couple of days than I ever had before. 
There’s so many books ... so marjy stories ... I could^ write. 

I don’t think I would ever* have to leave that cell to be able to 
write . . . and write well. Do you know what my punishment 
is right now, Mr. Margolis? It’s i;iot being in prison, it’s not 
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vJiat tl]by<il &o to me. They can’t punish me any more that 
way. It’s knowing how I wasted my life, realising all the things 
I might have done. ’God, ii^ tUerS’s a hell somewhere I bet it’s 
a place where they just sit you down and let you think, \^here 
they give you ^ billion years ijp regret. To me \hat’d be worse 
than brimstone and fire.” 

I stood up. I vias too rc^less to sit. The guard Jifted his foot 
from the railing and watched me. 

“A cop told me something I remember y’ I said, my back 
turned to ^iie lawyer# “I'rnet him before he was to take a man 
to the^ death house. I think the man’s name was Morgan or 
something like that. I asked this cop how he thought Morgan 
would take it ahd Jie told me he believed he knew the man 
well enough to predict how he would go. He said he was pretty 
sure that when Morgan sat on the electric chair, he would 
grasp its arms and try to tug* it a little just like he wanted to 
make himself* comfortable, because that’s what he always -did 
when he sat down. I saw this cop latier and he’d witnessed the 
electrocution and he told me tAat that was exactly the way it 
had happened. Morgan had sat down quietly, gave the arms a 
tug like he was at the dinner- table and his face had been calm.” 

I turned%around. “Mr. Margolis, I don’t know if I could die like 
that. But I think I might ... if I could live long enough to"“ 
do some of the things I want to, if I could just ... be true to 
myself ... a little. There’s so much I want to write about but 
maybe . . . maybe one story would be enough, one story written 
the way I should have been able to write all the others. If that 
happened I think ... I think I could sit down the way Morgan 
did. And it wouldn’t be because I was bitter or didn’t care . . . 
but because I’d done something worthwhile. If I could do that 
then there wouldn’t be any hell I’d be afraid of. Do you know 
what I mean, Mr. Margolis?” 

“I . . . think I d6,” he answered huskily. , 

“Mr. Margolis, do you think the people out there ... do you 
think they want to know about a •guy like me? I know the kind 
of stuff they want to read . . . God, I wrote enough of it . . . 
but do you think they want to know the truth? You said that 
the cops bad to think of me as something different from them- 
selves, that it made things easier for them, that they wouldn’t 
have to* worry then. If that^ true, then the people out there 
wouldn’t want to know either, would thtfy? I think they’d be 
afraid to find out I’m a hum^ being also and not too different 
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from most of them. It’s like an ugly person being ^cawe4 to lo^k 
in a ^mirror, "ftiey want to think of me as a fiend because other-, 
wise it would scare them. Andthoy’J rather'kill the fiend without 
exaifliining him, without looking at him closer. . . . Mr. 
Margolis, do you think though *that maybe thty would want 
to know?” m 

“I . . . wish I could tell you, Pzyil. I only wish I could tell 
you.^’ . ^ 

The guard was coming jin now. Margolis stood up. He fumbled 
nervously with his brief-case. 

“Mr. Margolis?” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

“I’m going to try. I’m going to try to teU tlifem.” 

He nodded and kept his eyes down. 

“Even if they don’t want to listen, Mr. Margolis, I’m going 
to try.” 

‘^Yes.” It was almost a whisper. 

“And, Mr. Margolis, if I do,, . . if I do what I’m going to 
try to do . . . whatever happens don’t feel sorr^ for me. There 
won’t be any need to feel sorry for me. All right?” 

“Yes.” 

The guard touched my arm. 

• “Good-bye, Mr. Margolis. I . . . I’m okay now. I really 
mean that, I’m . . . fine.” 

“I’m . . . glad. I’m very glad. Good-bye, Paul. I’ll . . . try 
to be back soon.” 

I started to leave with the guard. I stopped. “Mr. Margolis? 
Thank you for helping me . . . know myself.” 

“ I can , . . thank you for the same thing, Paul.” 

The guard led me down the row of cells. My cell door was 
open. He locked it behind me. I walked slowly to the window. 
Out there the skyline: people in offices, people in cars, people 
shopping and walking and going to the movies and making 
love and quarrelling. I rose up on my toes and grasped the 
bars. *' '• 

Hello! Hello, all of you, do you hear me out there? Can 
you hear? 



LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


On 12 May 1932, Paul^^ilorwas indictecfforfifsi-degree 
murder. He went on trial on 3 June 1952, and was fo^jid 
^guilty by 'a^’ury. A Week later he was sentenced to die by 
Judge Thomas L. MorlimeT. Appeals for a new trial and 
clemency failing, at eleven p.m. on 12 January 1953, Weiler 
died in the electric phair'^t the Northern State Benitentiary. 
His body was claimed by his parents. • 
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